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Why We Publish 


T here is one area of agreement among all socialists—that a host of 
difficult andfyprovocative questions crowd in upon us and demand 
thought. The ympach of the Russian totalitarian system on the very con- 
cept of socia the post-Stalin changes in Russia and the changes in 
contemporary cépitalism; the relation of industrialization and national- 
ization to socialist advance; the meaning of socialist democracy; the 
dangers of bureaucratization; the relevance of socialist concepts to a 


world living in the-shadow of the Bomb; the role of the modern working 
class . . . all plead for serious study. 


Yet, there has scarcely been another time in our history when the 
channels for discussion. of socialist politics, theory and analyses have been 
so meager. There is not, for example, a single magazine in this country 
effectively devoted to serving as the arena in which these problems of 
socialist thought can be investigated, debated or ventilated. 

The immediate need, therefore, is not how to solve all the prob- 
lems of socialist politics and theory but rather—and this can be done 
right now—how to establish a sphere in which these problems can be 
seriously discussed. 

It is to meet this need that we announce the publication of NEW 
POLITICS: A Journal of Socialist Thought, @ magazine conceived as 
@ forum permitting and encouraging a free play of discussion, con- 
troversy and counterposition of ideas. It will be free from organizational 
commitments and inhibitions, and will offer an opportunity for all socialist 
views from left to right to confront not only the political reality but also 
each other and their critics. 

NEW POLITICS will emphasize political and theoretical analyses 
since less has been done here than in the field of cultural-sociological 
criticism of the status quo, although the latter has a place in our 
magazine, too. . 

Our journal is sponsored by socialists and radicals of widely differing 
opinions, and will be run editorially on this basis. Thus, heterogeneity of 
opinion in its pages will be sought after. However, the sole criterion of 
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A distinguished Christian socialist thinker applies him- 
self to the most urgent problem facing us today: the in- 
evitable conflict of democracy and communism. 


Reason and Faith in Modern Society 


LIBERALISM, MARXISM, AND DEMOCRACY 
by Epuarp HEIMANN 


This volume presents a profound analysis of the struggle, predicted 
by de Tocqueville in 1835, between the two dynamic systems, and a 
deeply probing search into the relation between democracy, communism, 
and Christian socialism. 


Mr. Heimann first shows how democracy and communism are, in 
fact, equal (and equally distorted) outgrowths of the rational idealism 
of the eighteenth-century Enlightenment; how unchecked capitalism, 
with its stress on the freedom of the individual to work for himself, 
inevitably leads to the exploitation of the many by the few; how Marx- 
ism with its concentration on equality for all, must result in freedom 
for none. 


The author then shows why these two systems, each in its way a 
perversion of a humanitarian ideal, cannot exist indefinitely without 
head-on, world-destroying conflict; and why the way out must therefore 
be sought neither in universal capitalism nor in universal communism, 
but in an altogether different course. 


The nature of that third course, firmly based in the world’s cultural- 
religious heritage and already taking form in certain nations, is the 
climactic subject of this compelling statement of socialist views. 


There are no comfortable answers here. Mr. Heimann’s tremendous 
factual knowledge and thorough reasoning demand a facing of hard 
truths and hard thinking about them; he points to a course of action 
equally hard. His conclusions, though they run counter to much popular 
thinking, command attention and respect. Indexed. 
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Samuel Shapiro feels 
that the American government 
will be unable to adopt 
democratic programs which 
stop the spread of 
Castroism in Latin America. 





Robert J. Alexander 
argues that there is an 
opportunity for the United 


States to stop the spread of 
Castroism by supporting 
the Democratic Left 


throughout Latin America. 


Sam_ Bottone insists 
that the politics of 
American imperialism and 
those of a Castro-élite have 
interacted to produce a 
totalitarian regime. 








Cedric Belfrage takes 
issue with those liberal 
intellectuals who deny that 
Cuba is a socialist regime. 





FOUR VIEWS 

















FIDEL CASTRO PRESENTS A BASIC 
Robert challenge not only to Latin Ameri- 
ca, but to the United States as well. 
How it is answered will determine 
Alexander the future of the whole hemisphere 
for many years to come. 
In essence, the challenge of 
Fidel is as follows: Is it possible to 
Cc t 9 have the long-overdue social revo- 
dS ro = lution which Latin America needs, 
without the establishment of a to- 
talitarian revolutionary regime and 
Ch ail } e ay g e without completely breaking with 
the United States and joining forces 
with the Soviet Union? 
That Castro and the Cuban 
tO Revolution would take the totalitar- 
ian and pro-Soviet road was not 
clear until about ten months after 
A 4 the victory of his guerrilla forces 
mer : Ca over the army of Fulgencio Batista. 
While he was on his way to power, 
Fidel made promises to carry out an 
1. agrarian reform which would trans- 
fer the land from the large land- 
holders to the landless peasants; to 
hasten the diversification of the Cuban economy, and particularly its indus- 
trialization; to expand the country’s educational system so as to make all 
Cubans literate. But he also promised, as the first item in his program, the 
establishment of a democratic constitutional government within eighteen 
months of his victory. 

During the first ten months of the Castro regime, there was a sharp 
conflict within the revolutionary ranks between those who wanted to carry 
out the program on which Fidel had risen to power and those who wanted 
to give the Cuban Revolution an entirely different direction. 

The outcome of this struggle, in which Major Camilo Cienfuegos, 
commander of the Rebel Army, and Major Hubert Matos, head of its Ca- 
maguey Province garrison, led the democratic elements, and Majors 
Ernesto Guevara and Raul Castro were the principal leaders of the totali- 
tarian faction, was finally decided by Fidel Castro himself. 
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SELDOM HAS AN INDIVIDUAL had as much absolute power as Fidel during 
the first period of the Revolution; power based not on force but upon the 
support of the vast majority of the population of the island. During this 
early period, Fidel wavered back and forth in his attitude on various ques- 
tions at issue between the two factions among his followers. 

For example: 

Upon entering Havana, early in January 1959, he renewed his promise 
of free elections within eighteen months. Four months later he had grown 
exceedingly vague on this issue. 

During the early months, he seemed desirous of establishing friendly 
relations with the United States, but by November 1959, he began the 
campaign of consistent and unmitigated vituperation of this country which 
still continues, and started veering toward the Soviet Union. 

The agrarian reform law, decreed about June 1, provided for the dis- 
tribution of most of the country’s largest landholdings among landless 
peasants and agricultural workers, but by the end of the year, it became 
clear that the bulk of the land was, in fact, to be transferred to the National 
Institute of Agrarian Reform (INRA) and to be administered in the form 
of collective and state farms on the Soviet model. 

Finally, in April 1959, when elections were called in the country’s 
local unions, Castro gave the nod to his followers in the labor movement 
to oppose the Communists’ bid for control; but in November, he twice went 
before the national convention of the Confederation of Workers of Cuba 
(C.T.C.) to insist that the Communists, with 5% of the union membership 
behind them,be given equal representation in the C.T.C. leadership with 
Castro’s own 26th of July Movement which had 95% of the unions under 
its control. 

Thus, the turning point in the Cuban Revolution came at the end of 
October and the early days of November 1959, when Fidel Castro definitely 
threw in his lot with the totalitarians. It was signaled by the disappearance 
of Majors Cienfuegos and Matos from. the political scene. The latter sent 
Castro a request for retirement from the rebel army, and asked to be re- 
turned to his old civilian job as a teacher, because of his disagreement with 
some of Fidel’s policies. Instead, Fidel ordered his arrest and immediate 
court martial, and Matos was sentenced to the National Penitentiary for 
twenty years. 

Cienfuegos went with Castro to Camaguey to confront Matos upon 
this occasion. Exactly what happened between Cienfuegos and Matos is a 
subject of much controversy. In any case, the day after Matos’ arrest, 
Cienfuegos took off in a small plane for Havana, but was officially reported 
never to have arrived there. The government’s announcement was that he 
had apparently been blown out to sea and had gone down there. 

With the disappearance of these two men, the anti-totalitarian faction 
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in the Castro regime was routed. Numerous members of the government 
resigned or were forced out of office. These included Major Sori Marin, 
Minister of Agriculture; Maior Manuel Ray, Minister of Public Works; 
Dr. Roberto Agramonte, Minister of State; Dr. Felipe Pazos, President of 
the National Bank; Dr. Lopez Fresquet, Minister of Finance. 


PROBABLY FIDEL CASTRO, HIMSELF, is the only one who could answer 
definitively the reason for the 90 degree turn in his government’s policy at 
the end of 1959. However, one can speculate on some of the reasons. Cer- 
tainly, one factor is that Ernesto Guevara and Raul Castro were the two 
men in the revolutionary leadership closest to Fidel. Second is that Fidel, 
since the beginning of his tenure in power, has shown the utmost impatience 
with anyone who dared to criticize him; a mistake which President Manuel 
Urrutia, Hubert Matos and even Cienfuegos learned upon several occa- 
sions, particularly in connection with Fidel’s friendly attitude toward the 
Communists. 

Finally, one can suggest that the failure of the United States to offer 
the Cuban revolutionary government massive aid during the first few 
months of the Revolution may have helped to convince Castro that he 
should follow a totalitarian and pro-Soviet course. However, it should be 
underscored that the official policy of the U. S. during these months was 
not one of hostility, but rather an attitude of watchful waiting. The Am- 
bassador named to replace the rabidly pro-Batista Earl T. Smith was 
Phillip Bonsal, whose sympathies were with the revolutionary upsurge 
sweeping Latin America, amply demonstrated while he was Ambassador 
to Bolivia. 

It was Fidel who began the vendetta against the United States, not the 
other way around. The first official act of the U. S. against the Castro 
regime was to cut the sugar quota in March 1960, at least four months 
after Fidel initiated his series of violent diatribes against the U. S. 

Whatever the reasons, the Castro regime moved in an increasingly 
totalitarian direction after the beginning of November 1959. All freedom 
of the press was ended and by April 1960, there was no periodical left in 
Cuba which dared to criticize the Castro regime, even mildly. Publications 
suppressed or taken over included not only traditionally conservative 
papers such as El Diario de la Marina, but also the magazine, Bohemia, 
which had been militantly pro-Fidel in the first months and had opposed 
the Batista regime at all times; and Prensa Libre, which had also been anti- 
Batista from 1952 to 1958 and pro-Castro during 1959. 

All freedom of organization disappeared. Leaders of revolutionary 
movements other than the 26th of July, such as the Autentico Party, the 
Christian Democratic Movement, the Revolutionary Students Directorate 
were jailed, forced to flee abroad or returned, once again, to underground 
opposition. Elements within the 26th of July Movement who objected to 
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the totalitarian trend and to the regime’s increasingly close collaboration 
with the Communists, suffered the same fate. 

The freedom of the trade union movement disappeared. This writer 
attended several trade union conferences of the revolutionary trade unions 
during three trips to Cuba in 1959. At all of them the leaders of the Con- 
federation of Workers of Cuba, who had taken control of the labor move- 
ment with the victory of the Revolution, laid great emphasis on their 
determination to break the traditional dependence of Cuban labor on the 
government. However, these efforts came to naught after November 1959. 

Although the C.T.C. Congress in November 1959 refused to comply 
with Fidel’s demand that it give the Communists equal representation with 
the 26th of July Movement in the Executive Committee of the Confedera- 
tion, a “compromise” agreement gave David Salvador, Acting Secretary 
General of the C.T.C., the right to choose a new executive. In this new 
body, virtually all of those 26th of July labor leaders who had been strongly 
anti-Communist were removed, while the key positions were given to the 
few important 26th of July people who had worked with the Communists 
earlier in 1959. 

This new executive proceeded to establish a “purge committee,” pre- 
sumably to rid the leadership of the C.T.C.’s constituent national unions 
of the remaining “remnants of the Batista regime.” This alleged objective 
was completely false. The “remnants of the Batista regime” had been rec- 
moved on January Ist and 2nd, when the revolutionaries deposed the con- 
trolling pro-Batista group by force. The real purpose was to eliminate those 
national union leaders opposed to Communist domination of the labor 
movement. The top leadership of approximately fifteen of the thirty-odd 
national unions was unceremoniously ousted by the purgers, including the 
leadership of the Tobacco Workers, Agricultural Laborers, Maritime Work- 
ers, Metal Workers and others. 

The net result of this maneuvering is virtual Communist control of 
organized labor brought about not by a mandate of the workers, but by 
government-directed purge. 

The man who is universally pictured as “the beloved leader of the 
Cuban workers” in the Cuban labor press, is Lazaro Pena. Pena headed 
the C.T.C. between 1938 and 1947 when it was under Communist domi- 
nation, as a result of the Communists’ deal with Fulgencio Batista late in 
1937! Pena was also a Communist Party deputy in Congress—in Batista’s 
“Democratic Socialist Coalition”—during the 1940's. 

The Castro regime has also moved increasingly close to Soviet models 
in economic and political terms. The agrarian reform program, as actually 
put into practice, has quite frankly been patterned on the Soviet proto- 
type. At first, the program emphasized so-called “cooperative” farms, com- 
parable to Soviet collectives. Since the end of 1960, however, the govern- 











ment has shifted to the establishment of “collective” farms with the peas- 
ants admittedly employces of the State, similar to State farms in the Soviet 
Union. 

In the industrial sphere, the Castro regime has nationalized virtually 
all firms of any size. At first, it included Cuban firms, as well. In most 
cases, the top management personnel of both foreign and Cuban firms was 
cither dismissed or fled into exile. As a result, it was necessary to import 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of managers and technicians from East Euro- 
pean countries. 

The substitution of managers from the satellite countries for Cuban 
and foreign managers has not been the only way Castro’s regime has made 
the country economically dependent on the Soviet bloc. Partly as a result 
of the Castro government’s choice, and partly as a result of economic re- 
prisals by the United States, Cuba’s foreign trade is now more completely 
dependent on the Soviet Union and its satellites than it ever was upon the 
United States. In this sense, Castro’s vaunted drive for “economic inde- 
pendence” has resulted only in replacing one kind of dependence with a 
much more complete reliance on a foreign power. 

In political terms, too, the Soviet model is being approximated. Since 
the suppression of the anti-totalitarian elements early in 1960, the only 
political party functioning legally in Cuba has been the Communist Party, 
known locally as Partido Socialista Popular (P.S.P.). Late in June 1961, 
Castro told a group of U. S. newspapermen that the establishment of a new 
“national party” was being contemplated. In the light of Fidel’s frequent 
praise of the Communists and his “admission” that during the fight against 
Batista the Communists had the right position and he had the wrong one, 
it is to be presumed that such a “national party” will include the govern- 
ment elements and the P.S.P. 


IN SPITE OF THESE DEVELOPMENTS, Castro and his regime continue to have 
a considerable degree of popularity in the rest of Latin America, as well as 
in Cuba. This is so because of their posi. ’e achievements and because of 
the widespread disillusionment among Latin Americans with democracy 
and with the United States. 

Some of the things which have favorably impressed public opinion in 
Latin America are worth noting. First, of course, is that Fidel destroyed a 
traditional army, a feat which civilian democrats and revolutionaries 
throughout the area would be delighted to accomplish. Second, Castro is 
making a massive effort in the field of education. Hundreds of new school 
buildings have already been constructed, particularly in rural areas, and 
teachers are being trained to staff them. The regime declared 1961 the 
“Year of Education,” witnessing a major effort to abolish illiteracy on the 
island. Whether or not the objective is attained, the effort is impressive. 
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In several other fields, too, the Castro regime ha, made important 
efforts in the right direction. There is little doubt that large numbers of 
workers’ homes have been built, primarily in the countryside. The govern- 
ment has sought to extend medical care to many who did not have it before, 
though the exodus of a sizable proportion of the doctors from the island 
as an aftermath of political persecution has undoubtedly hampered this 
effort. 

In addition, the Castro government, above all else, successfully cre- 
ates the impression that it is accomplishing something. It is not permitting 
red tape or special interest groups to stand in the way of its programs. In 
a word, the regime seems to be “effective.” It therefore appeals to many 
who are fearful, or are already convinced that democracy cannot success- 
fully cope with their nations’ social problems. 

Finally, Castro’s violent anti-Yanquism undoubtedly touches a re- 
sponsive chord among wide segments of Latin American public opinion. 
United States’ policy during the decade and a half after World War II, and 
particularly during the Eisenhower Administration, was to support every 
right-wing dictator in Latin America. And the failure of this country to 
provide large-scale aid for economic development, which we seemed to 
promise during World War II, has generated a tremendous amount of 
antipathy toward this country in the other twenty republics. Castro is 
exploiting this sentiment to the utmost. 





HOWEVER, THE EXTENT OF CASTRO’S appeal should not be exaggerated. 
Although during the first months of his regime, he was universally lauded 
by the Left throughout Latin America, there has been widespread disen- 
chantment since he moved on to a totalitarian path. Democratic revolu- 
tionary parties, such as the Apra Party of Peru, Democratic Action of 
Venezuela, the M.N.R. of Bolivia, the Febreristas of Paraguay and the 
National Liberation Party of Costa Rica, have definitely broken with the 
Castro regime because of its totalitarian tendencies. 

There is no doubt this break was precipitated by Fidel himself. After 
a very brief honeymoon with these parties of the Democratic Left during 
his early months in power, Castro began to turn on them. At first, the at- 
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tacks were verbal. By the Summer of 1960, Ernesto Guevara, in a speech 
to a group of Venezuelan students, urged them to “create a Sierra Maestra 
in the Andes.” In other words, to launch a guerrilla war against the demo- 
cratically elected revolutionary government of President Romulo Betan- 
court. 

Castro’s distaste for the Democratic Left in other Latin American 
countries, however, has gone much further than mere words. In the case 
of Peru, there is concrete evidence that the Cuban Ambassador was sub- 
sidizing a group attempting to aplit the Aprista Party, as well as subsidizing 
the Communist Party. 

In Venezuela, Castro has thrown his influence completely behind the 
coalition of the Communists, the Union Republicana Democratica 
(U.R.D.) and the Left Revolutionary Movement. During the latter months 
of 1960, this coalition attempted twice to bring down the Betancourt gov- 
ernment by riots in the streets of Caracas, and openly boasts of its intention 
to establish a guerrilla force in the hills when the opportunity is ripe. One 
of the principal leaders of this group, Fabricio Ojeda of the U.R.D., was 
made an officer of the Cuban Revolutionary Army during a visit to Cuba 
early in 1961. As a result, he was removed from the National Defense 
Committee of the Chamber of Deputies, on the reasonable ground that no 
officer in a foreign army should hold this post. 

In those countries with a well established party of the Democratic 
Left, the success of the Fidelistas in seizing control will depend largely on 
the Democratic Left’s ability to carry out effectively its program of agrarian 
reform, rapid economic development, social revolution, and to achieve a 
greater degree of genuine national independence. These countries include 
Venezuela, where the Betancourt government, though faced with tremen- 
dous financial problems and a simultaneous menace from Right Wing army 
officers and the Fidelista Left, is going forward with a fundamental pro- 
gram of economic and social transformation under a system of constitu- 
tional democracy. 

In the same category is Bolivia, ruled by the National Revolutionary 
Movement which has been carrying out a revolution since 1952, in many 
ways more fundamental than that of Castro. It is trying to incorporate into 
the life of the community three quarters of the population which is Indian 
and a pariah in its own country since the arrival of the Spaniards. 

Other lands where the Democratic Left is a serious answer to the 
Castro challenge include Mexico, perhaps Colombia, certainly Peru (par- 
ticularly ‘if the Apristas win the 1962 election as they are confident of 
doing). Finally, there is Brazil which is without a well organized political 
party of the Democratic Left but has an administration under President 
Janio Quadros that is attempting fundamental internal changes and trying 
to win a voice in international affairs for Brazil consonant with her status 
as the second Great Power of the Americas. 
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Although a violent seizure of power, or the launching of a guerrilla 
war by the Fidelistas is not to be ruled out completely in any of these 
countries, the more serious threat of Fidelista victories comes in those 
countries without an effective Democratic Left. The Dominican Republic, 
in the wake of the death of Generalissimo Trujillo, is a prime example. 
If the successor regime deteriorates as it seems almost certain to do, the 
embryonic Democratic Left forces will have the gigantic task of building 
up sufficient strength to offset the undoubtedly large following the Fidel- 
istas will be able to rally. 

Guatemala, El Salvador and Nicaragua in Central America all face 
the same problem. In Guatemala, there is at least the beginning of a Demo- 
cratic Left movement, and ex-President Arevalo, who is still the principal 
spokesman for revolutionary forces, has recently broken with the Com- 
munists and Fidelistas. Ecuador, in South America, is also in a very critical 
situation. For all practical purposes, there is no effective opponent on the 
Left to offset the growing Fidelista groupings there. Unless suc: * move- 
ment develops, the triumph of Fidelismo in Ecuador seems very likely as 
soon as the charisma, and the genius for political opportunism, of Presi- 
dent Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra (now the principal block to the Castroite 
elements) is removed. 


THE CASTRO CHALLENGE IS A serious one throughout the hemisphere. The 
burden of proving that social revolution in Latin America can be achieved 
by democratic means rests largely on the parties of the Democratic Left. 
However, the United States can be of immense influence in determining the 
outcome of this struggle. If the Kennedy Administration proves capable of 
implementing its announced policy of political, moral and financial sup- 
port to regimes striving for social revolution and rapid economic develop- 
ment, this can contribute to assuring a democratic content to the inevitable 
revolution. 

This program, and not military invasions of Cuba, engineered by the 
United States, is the real answer to Fidelismo in Latin America. 


ROBERT ALEXANDER teaches at Rutgers University. He has written ex- 
tensively on Latin American affairs. His latest book, The Struggle 
for Democracy in Latin America, (co-authored with Charles O. 
Porter) recently appeared. A member of the National Committee of 
the Socialist Party-Social Democratic Federation, Mr. Alexander is 
also on the Editorial Board of New Politics. 
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about their working alliance with 

5 the Communist bloc, their adoption 

i ; eo str O S of a Soviet-style controlled economy, 
and their plans to “export revolu- 

tion.” As long ago as last Novem- 

ber, in 2 speech in Peiping, Major 

( hailenge Guevara advised his fellow Latin 
Americans that they could not match 

the “beautiful realities” achieved in 


CO Cuba 


through ballot boxes, nor through 

a building up an underground oppo- 
America sition, nor through winning parlia- 
mentary seats by cleverly maneuv- 

ering — as in hypocritical Latin 

American democracies. It is through 

armed struggle of the people sharp- 

2 ly directed against the opposition 
4 clique. It is through arming the 
people and smashing the puppet 

dictatorial regime that a people’s 

army supplants the latter regime. 


Castro clearly sees himself as a twentieth-century Simon Bolivar, leading 
the armed uprising of a continent in a war of liberation against imperialistic 
Uncle Sam. 

The American response to this challenge has so far been woefully 
inadequate. I am not referring only to the recent massive miscalculations 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Central Intelligence Agency, but to 
shortcomings and errors on almost every level of our national life. Demo- 
crats and Republicans, Presidents and Congressmen, universities and news- 
gathering services have all failed to measure up to the crisis. The wave of 
anti-Americanism which Adlai Stevenson reported after his visit to ten 
South American capitals this June is the result of many years «f misunder- 
standing and neglect, the product also of grave social and economic ten- 
sions which will be difficult to resolve. The Alliance for Progress is a hope- 
ful step in the right direction, but it may not be put into effect rapidly 
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enough, or on a large enough scale, to counter the appeal of Castroism. 
And the failings I have mentioned in many of our national institutions are 
too deeply rooted to be corrected by any Administration, no matter how 
earnest and energetic. 

Since Dr. Alexander and | are both university professors, it is fitting 
for me to begin by indicating some of the limitations of the system that 
produced us and that pays our salaries. As a glance at the average lan- 
guage textbook or a conversation in Spanish with the average third or 
fourth year college student makes evident, instruction even in this relatively 
casy language is inadequate. There are hundreds of university graduates 
holding diplomatic, business, or educational posts in Latin America who 
cannot speak the language of the country in which they are stationed. 
Morcover, despite excellent area study programs at a handful of places, 
there are still too many graduate students writing dissertations on “The 
Quijotesque Elements in Martin Fierro” and “Jesuit Jurisprudence in Co- 
lonial Paraguay,” and too few studying present-day political and economic 
problems. As far as I know, nobody is writing a scholarly book on the 
Agrarian Reform in Cuba, whether in praise or blame; there is not, to my 
knowledge, a single full-time specialist in Cuban affairs now teaching at 
any American university—someone who knows the ins and outs of the 
island’s recent history as well as Professor Alexander knows Bolivia’s. As 
a minor example of the lack of scholarly interest in Latin American affairs, 
it can be pointed out that the University of Miami has been the only insti- 
tution of higher learning to provide positions and scholarships for Cuban 
professors and students in exile. 


COVERAGE OF CUBAN AFFAIRS BY our newspapermen has also been unsatis- 
factory. My clippings file contains dozens of inaccurate stories about events 
in Cuba, ranging from the gassy gossip of Dorothy Kilgallen to editorial 
comments in the New York Times that Castro’s warnings about a U. S.- 
sponsored invasion of Cuba were “hysterical.” When the invasion came in 
April most of our papers printed reams of nonsense handed out by the CIA 
and a public relations firm hired for the occasion. Even Adlai Stevenson 
and members of the House Foreign Relations Committee were led astray. 
The story of our base at Retalhuleu in Guatemala was broken, not by a 
daily newspaper or a weekly news magazine, but by Professor Ronald 
Hilton of Stanford University in the monthly Hispanic American Report. 
Incredulous, | wrote to the New York office of the Associated Press early 
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in December, 1960, asking if the AP had sent out a wire story on the 
subject; the foreign news editor replied that the President of Guatemala 
had denied the story, that their representative in Guatemala “reported 
nothing to support the idea,” and “there are so many rumors current in 
connection with Latin Ameican developments . . . that it is impossible . . . 
to check them all out.” After this evidence of incompetence or editorial 
subservience to the bumbling cold warriors of the CIA, it was dishearten- 
ing to hear that White House Secretary Pierre Salinger announced, on the 
day of the invasion, “All we know about Cuba is what we read on the 
wire services.” 

Senators and Congressmen from both parties have also reacted to 
Cuban events with little foresight or understanding. When President Eisen- 
hower precipitated a worsening of our relations with Castro by calling for 
a cut in the sugar quota in June, 1960 (not March, as Professor Alexander 
has it), the House rushed it through by a vote of 394 to 0; Cubans don’t 
vote or make campaign contributions, but widely-scattered U. S. beet and 
cane growers do. And now, a year later, the House has declared (by a 
vote of 401 to 2), that Castro is “a clear and present danger” to the 
hemisphere, thus putting itself firmly on record against sin without doing 
anything effective about the sinner. 

Irresponsible talk on Latin American affairs is a bipartisan matter, 
ranging from Barry Goldwater’s suggestion that we starve Cuba into sub- 
mission by a naval blockade to Allen Ellender’s remark that he “wished 
there were a Trujillo in every country in South America.” Damning Castro 
and praising right-wing dictators is apparently good politics; the most out- 
spoken Congressional critic of our alliance with Trujillo, Representative 
Charles O. Porter of Oregon, was defeated at the polls last November. 
Despite his knowledge of, and interest in, Latin America (he collaborated 
with Professor Alexander on a book on the subject published this year), 
Mr. Porter has been given only a very minor post on the New Frontier. 

Now that President Eisenhower has retired and Mr. Nixon is tempo- 
rarily back in private life, their mishandling of our Latin American diplom- 
acy is not of pressing importance. The U. S. will be plagued for a lonz 
time, however, with the consequences of their inept management of Cuban 
affairs. In 1956 and 1957 alone, be it remembered to our shame, the 
United States supplied the brutal and corrupt Batista dictatorship with 
15,000 hand grenades, 4,000 rockets, a complete battery of mountain ar- 
tillery (valued at $330,000), 7 tanks, and a long list of other arms. Both 
Arthur Gardner and Earl E. T. Smith, our ambassador in Havana between 
1953 and 1959, were elderly businessmen with no diplomatic experience; 
neither of them spoke Spanish or understood the significance of the 26th 
of July movement. (It was Gardner who told a visiting Senator that his 
“biggest problem” was “trying to get the Government to let IT & T raise 
its rates.”) By the time Bonsal was appointed, in January, 1959, Castro 
was, understandably, convinced that the Yanquis were his enemies. The 
resultant game of economic and diplomatic tit-for-tat between the American 
Goliath and the Cuban David continued until the break in relations in 
January of this year, just before Eisenhower Ieft the White House; and, 
as in the Biblical story, it was not the giant who got ths best of it. 
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THE NEW ADMINISTRATION’S HAN- 
DLING of Cuban affairs has been a 
disappointment even to warm ad- 
mirers of the new President. Ken- 
nedy’s first important action, after 
the election, was the reappointment 
of elderly Allen Dulles as head of 
the CIA; we know now that for the 
previous nine months the CIA, with 
a budget reputed to be three or four 
times as large as the State Depart- 
ment’s, had been recruiting, training, 
and equipping a Cuban counterrev- 
olutionary army in Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and Guatemala. Ken- 
nedy allowed this training to con- 
tinue, in violation of Section 960 of 
the U. S. Neutrality Act, Article 15 
of the OAS charter, and the charter 
of the United Nations. It may by 
then have been too late to make a 
rapprochement with Castro, as it was almost surely not too late in the early 
months of 1959. But Kennedy was not willing even to make a gesture 
toward reconciliation, which, if nothing else, would have improved our 
relations with the rest of Latin America. His nomination of Earl E. T. 
Smith, his Palm Beach neighbor and a personal friend, as Ambassador to 
Switzerland, the country now handling our affairs in Havana, was either 
irresponsible carelessness or a deliberate sign of our determination to have 
no dealings whatever with Castro. Finally, in April came the botched land- 
ing at the Bay of Cochinos, the only example in Kennedy’s career of a 
complete and unmitigated failure of judgment. 

One of the most discouraging aspects of the ill-advised invasion has 
been our refusal to learn any lessons from it. Here, as in Laos, the Presi- 
dent has reversed Theodore Roosevelt’s policy by talking tough—and firing 
off a water pistol. The President, after his vain effort to deceive the Ameri- 
can people about our involvement in Cuba, suggested that American news- 
papermen should cooperate with him more fully in such attempts in the 
future. Having declared in his inaugural address that he would “never fear 
to negotiate,” he now anounced that “Communism in this hemisphere was 
not negotiable.” And a week after making an unequivocal declaration that 
no American troops would intervene in Cuba under any circumstances, he 
declared that such intervention might after all be necessary. Criticism of 
the invasion episode has generally been limited to tactical matters, the 
choice of a time and place for the landings, and the failure to give the 
invaders air cover; there has been widespread agreement that a successful 
military operation would have forestalled hostile comment. No officials 
except Senator Fulbright and presidential aide Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. gave 
adequate weight to the moral position in which we were being placed, or 
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foresaw the consequences of the bloody and protracted war that would 
be necessary to keep our counterrevolutionary agents in power. 


WITHIN CUBA, THE INVASION resulted in mass arrests and the crippling 
of the democratic left, the underground Revolutionary Movement of the 
People (MRP) headed by Manuel Ray. Manuel Antonio de Varona and 
Jose Miro Cardona, the conservative politicians who run the U. S.-backed 
Revolutionary Council, have almost no following except among wealthy 
Miami refugees. In a joint interview (US News and World Report, May 1), 
they declared that their movement intended to “return to the true owners 
all properties seized and confiscated by the Castro regime to further its 
Communist aims.” On my two visits to Cuba last year I could see how 
far removed these two unquestionably honest and able men were from 
present-day reality on the island. The positive achievements of the Castro 
regime mentioned by Professor Alexander—the housing program, the agra- 
rian reform, the campaign to wipe out illiteracy—have had a powerful 
effect upon the Cuban lower classes, for whom no previous regime had 
ever done much. 

The guajiros | interviewed, understandably impressed by their new 
status in society and by the substantial benefits they had already received, 
were enthusiastic fidelistas. And Castro, with his complete control of news 
media, the labor unions, and the militia, is clearly going to be able to 
keep them that way. When we add to these factors the arms shipments 
and economic help his regime has been getting from the Communists, it 
seems certain that Castro will remain in power for a long time to come; 
sooner or later our policy makers will have to come to terms with that 
unpleasant probability. 


WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS, then, of coming to some sort of understand- 
ing with the defiantly anti-American little island so embarrassingly close 
to our shores? Negotiating with Castro, as the failure of the tractors-for- 
prisoners deal emphasizes anew, is a difficult business. Any effort to re- 
store commercial and diplomatic relations with Castro just now, in the 
wake of our failure to throw him out by force, would be emotionally un- 
palatable and politically impossible for the President. We should, there- 
fore, as Professor Alexander seems to suggest, write Cuba off for the time 
being, maintain the present uncomfortable impasse, and concentrate on 
preventing the spread of Castroism elsewhere. Republican politicians, (and 
not a few Democrats ), will condemn this policy as one of “softness toward 
Communism,” and refer to it as “permitting the build-up of a Red base in 
the Caribbean,” but no practical alternative appears te be open. We have 
used all feasible diplomatic pressures, fired every economic weapon in the 
locker, and sponsored an armed invasion of Cuba; it is about time we 
realized that there is no way to stop a social revolution except by the 
overwhelming use of force, a “solution” that would involve us in our own 
Algeria. If Mao, Stalin, and Khrushchev have had to accept their im- 
potence in the face of American backing of South Korea, Formosa, Paki- 
stan, Turkey, and Yugoslavia, this country can learn to live with a hostile 
Cuba. 
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THE POSSIBILITY THAT CASTRO-STYLE totalitarian regimes may rise to 
power elsewhere in Latin America seems to me more likely than Pro- 
fessor Alexander is willing to concede. In addition to the Caribbean coun- 
tries he mentions, there is the shaky Duvalier dictatorship in Haiti, kept 
in power only by U. S. military support; the underground there is supplied 
with funds and leadership both by Castro and the French Communist 
Party. The U. S. also supports the Stroessner regime in Paraguay, the only 
remaining totalitarian regime in South America, and the exiles from that 
country I met on the Argentine border in 1959 were already reading 
Major Guevara’s book on guerrilla warfare. 

Adlai Stevenson, whose prestige took a sharp drop as a consequence 
of the lies he unwittingly told about the Cuban invasion at the UN, made 
the mistake of including Asuncion on his South American tour, an error 
his verbal slap on the wrist of Stroessner only partially atoned for. In 
Peru, the APRA may win the 1962 election. But the party’s ability to put 
a reform program into effect is compromised by the willingness of its 
leaders to cooperate with the oligarchy in return for diplomatic posts. 
President Beltran and Premier Prado, wealthy landowners themselves, 
have paid lip service to the “glorious ideal of justice and Agrarian Re- 
form,” but have not done anything to put either into effect. As for 
Venezuela, while I share Professor Alexander’s respect and sympathy for 
Romulo Betancourt, I have suggested (in the June issue of Commentary 
that the social and economic problems he faces may be insoluble by peace-~ 
ful, democratic means. 


THERE REMAINS THE QUESTION of U. S. policy in Latin America and the 
possibility of what President Kennedy has called “a vast effort, unparalleled 
in magnitude and nobility of purpose” to improve conditions and exorcise 
the specter of fidelismo. Professor Alexander’s familiarity with our so-far 
successful backing of the Bolivian National Revolutionary Movement 
(MNR) makes him hopeful that we can repeat the process on a larger 
scale, that we can sponsor peaceful social changes of the kind that are 
necessary throughout Latin America. This theme has been basic in the 
new Administration’s approach to Latin America, and certainly represents 
a vast advance over the hidebound private-enterprise theology of Eisen- 
hower and Dulles. 

While one can only applaud the sophisticated approach of the Presi- 
dent and his advisers, it remains questionable whether the United States 
will really be able to “take the revolution away from the Communists.” 
The Bolivian MNR was in several ways a special case. As Professor 
Alexander suggests in his excellent study, The Bolivian National Revo- 
lution (1958), our diplomacy in that remote, mountainous country never 
became an issue in domestic policies. La Paz, unlike Havana, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Mexico City, is not a desirable post for amateur diplomats; 
career officers with an understanding of and active sympathy for the aims 
of the MNR have therefore been left in charge. And, even though our 
Investments in Bolivia were trivial compared to those we had in Cuba, 
U. S. aid carried a definite price tag; as Professor Alexander notes, 
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the United States was not willing to begin such a program until at least 
a preliminary arrangement had been made with the old tin-mining com- 
panies, in which a considerable amount of United States capital was in- 
vested . . . United States advice was a key factor in the writing of a 
Petroleum Code which is, from the point of view of the foreign com- 
panies seeking concessions, one of the most liberal in America. 


U. S. assistance, in other words, was conditional upon MNR protection 
of old American investments in Bolivia and on the creation of new ones. 
Is there not,. therefore, some substance to Castro’s charge that American 
aid is simply a cloak for the invasion of American capitalist interests? Can 
the United States, committed as it is to private enterprise and private 
property, sponsor a revolution directed against property? As Senator 
Humphrey put it when the Inter-American Development Bank was made 
the key agency in the Alliance for Progress, “I never heard of a bank 
being in charge of a revolution.” 


THE FIRST FOUR MONTHS of the Kennedy Administration, then, despite 
a long-overdue re-evaluation of our Latin American policy, have not re- 
sulted in any effective implementation of a better policy. It is very well to 
call for agrarian reform, a more equitable tax system, the spread of literacy; 
but Latin American landlords, businessmen, the Catholic hierarchy, and 
the military are going to defend their privileges tenaciously. They will 
even, if necessary, raise the cry of “Yanqui imperialism” against any de- 
mands for social change emanating from Washington, and they are pre- 
pared, in many cases, to defend themselves by force. Dissident elements 
are in jail today in five remaining right-wing dictatorships, in democracies 
like Argentina, Mexico, and Venezuela, as well as in Cuba. The Cuban 
disaster, and the continued confusion in Washington as to who is in 
charge of our Latin American policy (the President? Secretary Rusk? 
A. A. Berle? Arthur Schlesinger? Assistant Secretary Woodward? the 
Pentagon? the CIA?) make the outlook for a successful policy conjectural. 


SAMUEL SHAPIRO served as Fulbright Professor of American Civilization 
at the University of Tucumon in Argentina in 1959, and visited Cuba 
in July and December, 1960. He has contributed articles on Latin 
American affairs to The Reporter, The Economist, The New Re- 
public and various scholarly magazines, and is now writing a book 

tentatively titled The Future of Latin American Politics. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL IN BOURGEOIS 
Sam Bottone SOCIETY is a man living in a hostile 
world. The creative person who 
deals in abstract ideas rarely grati- 
fies a society which fosters an ap- 
preciation of the immediate and the 
concrete. The poet who expresses 


himself obscurely and with un- 
Cub C1: rhymed lines does not belong to a 
* world that wants to know what it is 
buying. The artist who explores Man 
and Nature abstractly on canvas is 
- im an object of ridicule to bourgeois 
S oc | cil | st politicians of non-culture. Even 
where the intellectual tries to con- 
form to his environment he can not 
always escape its censure. 


This alienation drives many an 
or intellectual to seek a Force beyond 
himself and hostile to his envirun- 
ment, one that is stronger than both 
- o and which promises to resolve the 
T ot eo i Iv Cl rid a between them. This Force is 
provided, so often, by Communism 
dressed in the garb of democracy 
>) and socialism. 


° That Communism is not social- 

ism, but its mortal enemy, is not as 

clear to intellectuals, East and West, as many of us would like it to be. And 

even if they do, in part, understand this, sometimes it is the very drama of 

Communist terror and the vastness of this powerful anti-capitalist Force 

which has a subtle psychological appeal for the intellectual more impressed 

by his immediate, inane, sometimes brutal, surroundings than by moralist- 
ic anti-Communist disquisitions. 


It is not only to Communism that intellectuals are attracted. Celine 
preferred Hitler, Pound chose Mussolini, Malraux moved from Stalinism 
to de Gaulle, Shaw made no fine distinctions in his preference for dictators. 
But it is to Communism, the most successful of totalitarian systems, the 
most dynamic and the one which speaks in the name of all humanitarian 
Causes of the past, to which most authoritarian-oriented intellectuals seek- 
ing a radical change in their environment turn. 


At one time the discontent of the intellectuals was channelized by the 
revolutionary and socialist left. But the socialist movement is weak and 
divided today; it rules in no major country. And it is Power that attracts. 
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Thus, Picasso, excoriated by the Kremlin as being “decadent,” his canvasses 
in Russia kept in sealed rooms, contributed his dove to Stalin; and Jean- 
Paul Sartre is attracted to Communist totalitarianism as a moth to flame, 


although Russian philosophers wage war against “degenerate” existen- 
tialism. 


And now Castro, abused by the Communists, his cause sabotaged by 
them when he fought with only a few score men against an army of 30,000, 
makes his abject confession that he was wrong and they were right! 


I am not suggesting that intellectuals are all instinctive admirers of 
totalitarianism. What I have outlined above is only a tendency I believe 
exists among intellectuals as a group. But this propensity must be recog- 
nized, if we are to understand the trend toward authoritarianism in so 
many of the newly created and free nations in Asia, Africa and in Latin 
America. 


Indeed, socialist movements have been invariably led by intellectuals. 
But they were organized movements. The intellectual was held accountat le 
to large numbers of workers who comprised a force with an inner com- 
pulsion for social and political democracy far greater than that which ex- 
ists among intellectuals (some of our modern American sociologists not- 
withstanding). This responsibility to and dependence upon the masses 
organized in political parties and economic organizations places obvious 
checks and balances against the historically proven tendency of intellec- 
tuals—even those committed to and prepared to sacrifice for the cause of 
freedom—to divorce themselves from the mass below and set themselves up 
as a special group or class in society which rules over all of society, pre- 
sumably in the interests of society. 


THE CUBAN REVOLUTION WAS ENGINEERED and staffed by a numerically 
tiny band of revolutionists originally dedicated to a revolutionary democ- 
racy. It was a revolution with an intellectual leadership with mass support 
in Cuba but with no controlling mass organization of workers and peas- 
ants to check and balance the elitist tendency of intellectuals. The main 
organization of the revolution was the 26th of July Movement. It had no 
existence in Cuba before the revolution and was but one of many organi- 
zations in exile. The gauntlet Castro threw down to the Batista dictatorship 
was the expeditionary force of 80 brave young exiles. Of these only 11 
besides Fidel survived the landing to make their way into the hills. Once 
in the mountains the July 26th Movement grew, but not until the last 
months of the revolution did it number more than a thousand. When the 
offensive was taken against Batista’s troops, late in 1958, there were no 
more than 500 bearded warriors in Castro’s armies, a high percentage of 
whom were students, professionals, intellectuals and the sons of more pros- 
perous middle-class Cubans. 


The Cuban Revolution then was made from above, despite all myths 
to the contrary. The picture of Castro as the leader of many thousands of 
guerrilla fighters is pure political fiction. This, I repeat, is not to deny that 
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Castro had the support of the people, which was indispensable to his tri- 
umphal entry into Havana. I trust, however, that the reader understands 
the difference between an elite with mass support and a leadership of an 
organized mass movement. 


Let it be understood. I am not saying intellectuals are intrinsically 
devils through some peculiar original sin of their own. Obviously there is a 
tension and conflict between democratic and revolutionary ideals and the 
tendency toward elitism. It is the realization of this tendency which is the 
tragedy of the Cuban Revolution. 


IN 1959 THE DEMOCRATIC and revolutionary force of the Cuban revo- 
lution had not yet been dissipated. Castro spoke intensely of a revolutionary 
democracy in tones that were most appealing to liberals and radicals 
throughout the world. Early in 1959, for example, he summed up the ideals 
of the revolution: 


Standing between the two political and economic ideologies or positions being 
debated in the world, we are holding our own position. We have named it 
humanism, because its methods are humanistic, because we want to rid man of 
all fears, directives, or dogmatism. We are revolutionizing society without bind- 
ing or terrorizing it. The tremendous problem faced by the world is that it has 
been placed in a position where it must choose between capitalism, which 
starves people, and communism, which resolves economic problems but sup- 
presses the liberties so greatly cherished by man. Both Cubans and Latin Amer- 
icans cherish and foster a revolution that may meet their material needs with- 
out sacrificing these liberties. Should we accomplish this by democratic means, 
the Cuban Revolution will become a classic example in the history of the world. 


After January 1959, the problem for Castro and his cadres was not 
how to overthrow a dictatorship but how to govern a nation of 6 million, 
with all the liabilities inherited from a rotten and brutal dictatorship. Not 
just how to govern, but who would govern. Who would fill the vacuum 
left by the defeat of Batista? The old venal and corrupt compradore bour- 
geoisie had to be destroyed, the working class had no organized political 
arm capable of rule, the peasantry could not rule. Obviously the vacuum 
had to be filled by the July 26th Movement, at least temporarily. However, 
was this to be a transition period from the rule of a small group of Castro 
enthusiasts, whose political habits were already being hardened by the 
necessary discipline of guerrilla war, to the more direct and conscious role 
of the people themselves? This was the moment of truth for Castro and his 
followers. How they faced up to it is now a matter of history. 


At first, Castro reasoned, the people were not ready to govern them- 
selves. Elections would have to be postponed. But the people loved Castro 
and Castro loved the people. He would not betray them. He and his com- 
trades would rule for the people. Perhaps later when things were stabilized 
there would be the formal elections he had promised. But if an elite is to 
tule the country it cannot afford to brook too much interference. Dissident 
elements had to be quieted—in one way or another. Expuision from the July 
26th Movement itself was followed by the reorganization of the less reliable 
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Revolutionary Directorate and its eventual absorption in the July 26th 
Movement. 


Inevitably, postponement of elections turned into denial of their legiti- 
macy at any time. Instead of the ballot box and contending candidates the 
people would be privileged to vote for Castro in the public square by ac- 
clamation and with gun in hand. This was avowed to be, not only better 
than voting, but actually a higher form of democracy. 


THE LIBERTARIAN LANGUAGE of the revolution is gone. In its place is the 
dreary language of self-abnegation familiar to the Communist world. Wit- 
ness the following interview with Fidel Castro that appeared this February 
in the Italian Communist Party’s L’Unita. Castro speaks: 


It [the Popular Socialist Party] is the only Cuban party that has clearly pro- 
claimed the necessity for a radical change of structure, of social relationships. 
It is also true that at first the Communists distrusted me and us rebels. It was 
a justified mistrust, an absolutely correct position, ideologically and politically. 
The Communists are right to be distrustful because we, the Sierra leaders of 
the guerrillas, were still full of petty bourgeois prejudices and defects, despite 
Marxist readings. 


The enormity of this capitulation can be measured by recalling the 
Communists’ “absolutely correct position”: they were opposed to the guer- 
rilla fight against Batista, and called for free elections instead. If Castro 
followed their advice, Batista might still be ruling in Havana. 

Since 1959 Castro has been ridding the 26th of July Movement of 
“petty-bourgeois prejudices and defects.” The prejudice for free elections 
and representative institutions has been overcome. The deviation of a multi- 
party society has been rooted out: all parties but the Communist have been 
outlawed, and soon the previously purged 26th of July Movement will be 
merged with the Partido Socialista Popular—the Cuban Communist Party— 
into a single monolithic party. The petty-bourgeois tolerance of free trade 
unions has been righted: in 1959 Castro ousted the freely elected, pro- 
Castro leadership and handed the Cuban Confederation of Labor (CTC) 
to the Communists who, in the elections, had received less than ten percent 
of the vote. The promise to “revolutionize society without binding it or 
terrorizing it” has been abandoned. Instead of petty bourgeois humanism, 
there are drumhead trials with critics and dissenters slandered and im- 
prisoned, children encouraged to inform on parents and teachers—and now, 
“socialist realism” in culture. 

Ideologically, Castroism is now all but indistinguishable from Com- 
munist totalitarianism, and, politically, Cuba has been led into the camp 
of Communist imperialism. As Professor Joseph Morray approvingly 
writes in Monthly Review (July-August 1961): “As an autonomous satel- 
lite [sic], Cuba has deliberately changed orbits in order to revolve around a 
more benevolent sun.” 

As a result of this retreat from democratic humanism to the fulsome 
submission to Communist ideology, the July 26th Movement has emerged 
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supreme and beyond the reach of the people. Thus around the person of 
Castro has grown a mythology of greatness and omnipotence that Stalin 
could well have been proud of: an iconography complete with paintings 
of Castro entering the house of a peasant—with a golden angel hovering 
above him and a paean of glorification called “Gracias a Fidel.” 


The counter-democratic course, then, taken by the July 26th Move- 
ment was essentially indigenous in nature. This is not to say that it de- 
veloped in isolation or that it was certain to move in this direction no matter 
what the outside world looked like. All I am saying is that it is self- 
deception to think that Castro evolved toward the Russian camp only be- 
cause of America’s attitude, or that he embraced a totalitarian ideology 
and has imposed a totalitarian system on the Cuban nation only as a 
means of exchange for Russian aid. 


SUCH LEFTIST INTELLECTUALS as C. Wright Mills and the editors of the 
New Left Review have offered an apologia that places all blame for the 
anti-democratic tendencies, which they admit exist, on the counter-revo- 
lutionary efforts of the United States to overthrow Castro. C. Wright Mills 
writes, for example: 


I think that U. S. policies and the lack of policies are very real factors in 
forcing the government of Cuba to align itself politically with the Soviet bloc, 
as against assuming a genuinely neutralist and hence peaceful world orientation. 
More than any other single factor, these U. S. policies are forcing the Cuban 
government to become harder, to become more restrictive of freedom of ex- 
pression inside Cuba. In brief, these are forcing Cuba to identify all “minority 
views” with “counterrevolution.” 


Let me say, as flatly as I am able to say, that were I a Cuban, acting in the 
Cuban Revolution today, / too should feel it necessary to make this latter 
identification. (Emphasis added) 


There is something shocking about this logic. But first let us turn 
to Professor Mills’ selective thinking. Mills, after all, has made his well- 
deserved reputation by studies that correctly see violations of both demo- 
cratic procedures and the spirit of freedom in the growth of controlling 
bureaucratic and elitist institutions. He does not hold Russia responsible 
for forcing America into these patterns. But in Cuba he attributes profound 
changes in Castro’s philosophy and rule to hardly anything more than the 
defensive reflex of a government “forced” by the external pressure of 


American imperialism to limit freedom. In Cuba he sees no new power 
elite. 


In the United States, Mills correctly criticized the McCarthyite mood 
which justified itself on the pleas of “the Communist menace.” In Cuba, 
Mills cannot seem to apply the same logic; indeed he makes the same kind 
of argument to defend Castro’s witch-hunt! 


_ Most appalling is the last sentence in the passage quoted. Consider it 
again: “Let me say, as flatly as I am able to say, that were I a Cuban, acting 
in the Cuban revolution today, I too should feel it necessary to make this 
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latter identification.” The identification Mills is prepared to make (and 
flatly so) is “to identify all ‘minority views’ with ‘counterrevolution’.” 
(Emphasis added.) This is as deliberate a totalitarian concept as I have 
seen from the pen of a reputed democratic socialist. 


Now, does Mills believe that thousands of Cubans who were as op- 
posed to Batista as they are to the Castro regime or its politics, want Batista 
back in power? Probably not. Nevertheless, he considers it “necessary” to 
identify all who hold minority views with the camp of counterrevolution. 
It is this “necessary . . . identification” which evokes distasteful memories 
of those cynical apologists for Stalinist terror in the thirties and forties who 
did not really believe that Zinoviev, Bukharin, Trotsky et al were in the 
pay of Hitler but that it was “necessary” for the Kremlin to “identify” 
them with the “counterrevolution.” An identification which historical ne- 
cessity obliged them to condone and justify as flatly as they could. 


Finally, what is there about the relations between Cuba and America 
which, in his opinion, was “forcing” the Cuban regime to be niore restric- 
tive of freedom? How did the threat from America oblige Castro to post- 
pone, then repudiate the validity of elections, stifle all dissent, imprison 
colleagues and deny a political existence to those who held to the original 
spirit of the Revolution? Especially when one considers that in any election 
Castro would have won overwhelmingly. 


This simplistic view which refuses to face up fully to the reality of 
indigenous totalitarian tendencies within Cuba is shared by Stuart Hall and 
Norm Fruchter, the Editor and Editorial Assistant of New Left Review. 
They write in the magazine’s issue of May-June 1961: 


. .. democracy and liberty were themselves the “values”* of the Cuban revolu- 
tion, and they continue to find expression in many rudimentary forms which the 
revolution has thrown up. Their abuse is due rather to the American response, 
and to the perfectly justified fear of invasion, than to any dynamic native to 
the revolutien itself. It follows that the precondition of a revolutionary democ- 
racy is the release of Cuba from external threat: only in such circumstances 
can the leadership achieve the maneuverability to experiment . . . the Ameri- 
can government has acted in such a way as to reproduce in the Caribbean the 
damaging contexts of Russia after 1917 with such terrifying exactness. (Em- 
phasis added.) 


Like Mills, the editors of New Left Review attribute the “abuse” of 
democracy in Cuba to the American threat rather than to any indigenous 
totalitarian development in Cuba. Unlike Mills, however, they try to illus- 
trate why the American threat obliges Castro to curtail democracy with 
this analogy: “‘. . . the American government has acted in such a way as to 
reproduce in the Caribbean the damaging contexts of Russia after 1917 
with terrifying exactness.” 


*Why the inverted commas around values? Either they mean that the values of 
“democracy and liberty” are not real values—which is surely not the case; or else the 
quotation marks are an apologists’ device. For, if the liberty and democracy fought 
for were “values” and not values, then not much has been lost or betrayed in the 
regime's denial of political liberties. 
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Everything is wrong here. 

In the first place, Castro, in 1959, had the virtually unanimous sup- 
port of the Cuban people and even today he is an enormously popular 
figure. In Russia, the Bolshevik Party came to power as part of a coalition 
which, at best, had a bare majority in 1917 and even this narrow mandat2 
was dissipated during the hard days of the civil war. So the analogy does 
not hold here. 

Second, Russia during the civil war was dismembered; Soviet power at 
one point was reduced to an uneasy control over little more than the Rus- 
sian republic and it was surrounded by counterrevolutionary and anti- 
Bolshevik governments in the Ukraine, Georgia, Siberia, etc. There is no 
ruling Hetman in Oriente, Camaguey, or any other Cuban province. So the 
analogy doesn’t hold here. 

Third, the Soviets fought for three years inside Russia against the vast 
armies of Kolchak and Deniken, the many divisions of German Imperial 
troops, American, British, French and Japanese expeditionary forces and 
a Czechoslovakian army. Clearly, the analogy doesn’t hold here. 

The analogy holds at no point. Yet the authors not only make it but 
insist that it applies “with terrifying exactness.” It is a terrifying analozy 
but hardly for its exactness. However, there is something instructive in 
comparisons between Castro’s Cuba and Lenin’s Russia, but it is not what 
the editors of NLR think it is. It is more a matter of dissimilarity than 
exactness. 


The Bolsheviks felt impelled to excuse their suppression of other 
parties. At no point during the civil war did Lenin or the Party say that 
suppression of other parties is a good thing to be emulated and praised. It 
was done regretfully and after attempts to placate opposition parties failed. 
The ultimate necessity of suppressing parties, from the Bolshevik stand- 
point, led Lenin to characterize the Russian state as a deformed and de- 
generate type of socialism. With Castro it is just the reverse. He suppresses 
parties in circumstances that do not permit the early Soviet’s rationaliza- 
tion because he believes in the one party state as a principle which is now 
incorporated into the ideology of Castroite totalitarianism. 


We are told in the above quoted passage that the external threat of 
American imperialism denies the Cuban leadership the “maneuverability 
to experiment.” If it had this maneuverability, according to the NLR edi- 
tors, Castro 


would have to retrace his ground, building back into the incipiently totz!itarian 
structure he has perforce created the democracy for which the revoluiion was 
made. For the present moment, the leadership must retain its authority and 
drives but at some point he will have to face up to a more human means of 
ensuring popular control than the mass rally and the general distribution of 
arms. (Emphasis added.) 


This, | am afraid, is simply whistling in the dark. Why must this 
democratic regeneration take place under Castro's auspices if he had “man- 
cuverability?”” He has already rejected the idea of democracy. He is merg- 
ing his 26th of July Movement with the professional totalitarian force—the 
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Communist Party. And in this merger only the blind will fail to see that 
it is the Communist Party which will assert its primacy. Where do the NLR 
editors find evidence that Castro will “retrace his ground?” Why should he? 
What is the dynamic of “maneuverability” which possesses more weight 
than the realities of Castro’s actions and ideology? 


IF AMERICA POSES A VERY REAL external threat of direct military inter- 
vention, what about the role of Russia? Is there any threat here to Castro’s 
“maneuverability?” What Mills and the NLR editors have to say, and what 
they omit saying, on this score is saddening. Apparently, it is only a short 
step from rationalizations for Castro’s regime to apologias for Russian 
intervention in Cuban affairs. For example, using the technique of speak- 
ing with the voice of “the people” the NLR editors write: 


The Cuban people approached the question of international allegiances in a 
practical manner. The Soviet Union saved the revolution in mid-course. They 
[the Soviet Union] were prepared to help Cuba defend itself if necessary. 
They made no attempts to dictate the course or character of the Cuban revo- 
lution from the outside. 


Perhaps this is what “the Cuban people” think. It is hard to judge 
when they cannot speak freely. But what do Hall and Fruchter think? Do 
they believe that Russia is a disinterested party that saved the revolution 
in mid-course and “made no attempts to dictate the course or character 
of the Cuban Revolution from the outside?” At the very least, they do not 
disagree with this. 


Of course Russia intervened in Cuba; not to save the Revolution, but 
to truncate it. If ever economic aid was given with strings attached, it 
was Russia’s assistance to Cuba. 


Russia has not only served to change the character of the Revolution 
from “the outside.” It intervenes, in a manner that Washington cannot 
eyual, from within Cuba, via the Cuban Communist Party. Hall and Fruch- 
ter feel compelled to dismiss this weight of Russia’s internal subversion of 
the Cuban Revolution with the observation that “Soviet aid is not being 
transmitted via the Communist Party: it is going direct to the [Cuban] 
leadership.” Presumably this demonstrates that the Kremlin is true to its 
word of not intervening in Cuban affairs. What do the NLR editors believe 
would constitute Russian intervention? That the Kremlin ship factories and 
machines to the Cuban Communist Party to be stored in Party head- 
quarters in Havana; and that the Cuban Communists then hold up one 
tractor at a time before Castro and say: “Give such-and-such a Party mem- 
ber a position in this or that government institution and we will give you 
this tractor?” Naturally, the Russians give the aid directly to Castro. And 
just as naturally the Russians intend this aid to redound to their imperialist 
benefit and to strengthening their Party operatives within Cuba. How can 
anyone escape this blackmail logic behind Russian assistance? But the 
NLR editors do, when they write that “The Communists who have been 
given places in the administration are there because of their abilities.” 
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Mills believes that it is primarily the United States which is “forcing” 
Cuba to “become more restrictive of expression inside’Cuba.” Similarly, 
the editors of NLR see the “abuse” of freedom in Cuba as a response to 
America’s threat. However, they are obliged to recognize, even if not 
always explicitly, that the denial of democratic rights in Cuba is also a 
response to developments indigenous: to Cuba. Unfortunately, these obser- 
vations are not always made in a critical spirit. 


Thus, C. Wright Mills has his Fidelista argue: “If we had an organized 
political system, we could not have done the things we have done in such 
a short time. Any other system would lower the velocity of the revolution.” 
Here, then, the denial of a political system (parties, elections, etc.) has 
nothing to do with American action; it is rooted in the regime’s ambitions 
to get things done quickly. And, rest assured, Mills agrees with his Fidelista. 


And the NLR editors go even further: 


Elections and Party government is seen now as a rupturing of the transition 
period, slowing down its pace and altering its style. It would formalize the 
system and fracture the fraternity between people and leaders forged in revo- 
tionary war. 


Here we have it. It is not just the American threat that has led Castro 
to deny elections. “Elections and Party government” threaten the pace of 
the revolution. Elections as an institution—not American imperialism here— 
would “fracture the fraternity between people and leaders.” (This formu- 
lation is a ripper! If the Cuban people vote for their leaders that would 
fracture the fraternity between them! Figure this one out if you can.) 


The NLR editors then warm up to their subject: 


With the memory of Batista’s electoral hoax fresh in their minds, the Cuban 
poor regard elections as a bureaucratic postponement. They retain, after all, 
a sanction stronger than Batista’s ballot box: they are armed. 


An armed people may be more democratic than Batista’s electoral 
hoaxes. But is that the choice: electoral hoaxes or guns? Batista no longer 
tules Havana; Castro does. Then why not a democratic Fidelista election? 
If it is bureaucratic postponement to have the democratic elections, is it 
more democratic to have Castro arbitrarily interpret the interests of the 
people? 
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The Castro regime was only “pushed into” totalitarian measures by 
American imperialism because that is the direction such men under the 
unique circumstances of the Cuban revolution move almost naturally. 
Thus, the hope expressed by the editors of the New Left Review that if 
only ‘the external threat of American imperialism is removed and Cuba 
made less dependent on the Russians for economic and military aid 
the Castro regime will “build . . . back into the incipiently totalitarian 
structure the democracy for which the revolution was made” is mystical 
and dangerous for socialist ideas and the cause of freedom. It is based upon 
a belief that democratic revolutions which are the most conscious acts of 
all history can be made without consciousness, that democracy can be 
“reimposed” by the very men who destroyed it. 


IF | HAVE POLEMIZED against the New Left Review, it is not in any de- 
structive spirit. Rather, it is in sadness. For the New Left evolved as a 
response to the revelations of the Twentieth Party Congress, to the horrors 
of the suppression of the Hungarian Revolution, to the conservatism of the 
official labor movement and, most broadly, to the insanity of a world 
threatened by two imperialist power blocs. The New Left spoke in the 
name of democracy, humanism, socialism—and still does. But Cuba is a 
test of how deeply rooted these convictions are. And thus far the most 
authoritative spokesmen for the New Left have not measured up to their 
promise. 


They have failed to recognize the tragedy of a revolution betrayed in 
two brief years. Instead they are vainly trying to find points of contact 
between their humanism and the totalitarian system now imposed on the 
Cuban people. The result has been that as evidence of humanism is as hard 
to find as truffles in the desert, the editors of the New Left begin to bend 
their conception of freedom to fit the totalitarian pattern. How else can 
one interpret their denigrating references to “parliamentary democracy,” 
making excuses for giving guns to people instead of votes, minimizing the 
Russian and native Communist roles in Cuba and making silly analogies 
to excuse repressions, etc. 


TOWARD THE OTHER END of the spectrum is Theodore Draper’s analysis 
in the New Leader. While writing scathingly of the CIA invasion of April 
17, not only because it failed but because it reduced the Cuban complexities 
to merely a military problem, Draper rejects totally the notion that the 
cause of the betrayal of the Cuban Revolution can be found anywhere else 
than “in the inner life and dynamism of Fidelismo.” 

A decisive step toward totalitarianism, Draper argues, was taken in 
the fall of 1959 with the arrest and sentencing of Matos and the resig- 
nation of the anti-Communist ministers from the government. 


American policy played a relatively minor role in this period. The crisis came 
from within Castro’s own 26th of July Movement and had been brewing from 
the first month of power. It was generated not by the U. S. but by the Com- 
munists, or rather by their sponsors and protectors in the Cuban government. 
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Draper's argument is subtle but evasive. The basic decisions which led 
the Revolution toward totalitarianism and the Communist camp were made 
in early 1959. After that it became a war of mutual recriminations between 
Fidel and the Eisenhower Administration. Once the point of no return was 
reached, Draper doubts “that more adroit tactics would have changed any- 
thing fundamentally” for “short of utter capitulation, I cannot conceive of 
any U. S. policy that would have satisfied the souls of Fidel, Raul and 
El Che.” 

It is somewhat disengenuous to discuss what happened as a problem 
of satisfying Fidel’s soul or a simple causal relationship: did the U. S. 
force Castro to betray the Revolution? It is far more realistic to consider 
the interaction between the authoritarian tendencies in the Cuban Revolu- 
tion (the souls of Fidel, Raul and El Che) and U. S. policy. While the 
crisis may have been brewing since the first months of power, and exacer- 
bated by the Communists and their sponsors, why was it possible to gen- 
erate this crisis at all? What was the wedge for Communist influence? 
After all, the Cuban Communists called Castro a petty-bourgeois romantic 
and ridiculed the Sierra Maestra guerrillas. And Castro declared his 
humanist alternative to Communist ideology. 

While Draper is correct in denying that U. S. policy was the cause 
for Castro’s totalitarianism, it is difficult to make sense out of the course 
of the Cuban Revolution by just referring to the “inner life and dynamism 
of Fidelismo.” A more balanced view must consider the ability of elitist 
tendencies within Cuba to feed upon American hostility to revolutionary 
changes in Cuban society. Perhaps nothing could be done to satisfy Fidel’s 
and especially Guevara’s soul, but there were also democratic tendencies in 
the revolutionary movement. It is impossible to rule out the possibility, if 
not the likelihood, that in a different international situation the democratic 
forces would have been able to more effectively resist the internal pres- 
sures toward conformity and Communism. 
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U. S. policy toward the Castro regime in the early months was not 
simply “wait and see.” Former Vice-President Richard Nixon has re- 
vealed that as early as April 1959 he wrote a memorandum advocating 
that the U. S. start to train a guerrilla force to overthrow the Castro re- 
gime. Nixon arrived at this opinion after a three hour meeting with Castro, 
after which he concluded that Castro was a “captive” of the Communists, 
and, therefore, more dangerous. While this did not immediately become 
official policy, it is difficult to believe Castro was unaware of Nixon's 
predisposition. 


The “wait and see” posture of U. S. policy toward Cuba is not one 
of doing nothing. Historically it has been the official posture while Wash- 
ington puts on the pressure to encourage a more conservative and pro-U. S. 
regime. This was the Roosevelt administration’s policy after the Machado 
dictatorship was overthrown in 1933, and the policy behind the U. S. re- 
fusal to recognize any Cuban government until the radical Grau San Martin 
regime was replaced by a conservative one. 


While we do not completely know as yet the inner workings of U. S. 
policy toward Cuba in early 1959, we do know of Nixon’s attitude, the 
hostile campaign waged in the American press against the first trials of the 
Batista henchmen, the coolness of Washington and of U. S. corporate in- 
terests toward the new regime, and the attempts in late 1958 to get 
Batista to resign, and replaced by a more “responsible government,” that 
is, to prevent Castro from coming to power. 


If the Revolution attempted a complete break with U. S. imperialism, 
with Washington’s consequent support of the more conservative elements, 
if not of outright invasion, then two courses were open: either dependence 
on Cuba’s internal resources, or dependence on a foreign power. 


Castro, like many other leaders in the former colonial world, turned 
toward Russia as a counter-balance to the U. S. Those who wanted to avoid 
dependence on Russia in pursuit of the Revolution’s aims were precisely 
those who proposed a less aggressive course toward nationalization of all 
U. S. property and toward conflict with the middle classes. The aim was 
to maintain a course independent of the big powers, which in turn de- 
manded building a wide base of support in Cuba and an alliance with 
similar forces in Latin America. 


Those in Cuba who turned to the Communist world could, in support 
of their case, point to the real economic and military aid as well as to the 
market for sugar which it offered. They pushed their case with full political 
vigor asserting, in typical totalitarian fashion, that “anti-communism is 
counter-revolution.” Even granting that, at first, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration pursued a “hands off” policy, it is nevertheless true that it responded 
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to the aggressively anti-imperialist revolutionary policy with increasingly 
hostile actions. This, in turn, further strengthened the anti-democratic ten- 
dency in the 26th of July Movement. With each turn of the cycle, the 
democratic forces’ were further decimated. 


To argue that Castro alone betrayed the Cuban Revolution—“the dy- 
namic of Fidelismo”—without considering the interaction with U. S. policy, 
carries a tragic implication. It means that from the beginning the demo- 
cratic forces had no chance of victory; that U. S. policy, no matter what 
its mistakes or crimes, was irrelevant; that Castro’s early expression of 
humanism, even if taken at face value, only announced the first stages of 
the Revolution’s inevitable march to totalitarianism; and more, that Nixon 
—even Batista—was at least objectively correct in calling Castro a “tool” 
of the Communists. 


PERHAPS THE CHANCES FOR THE SURVIVAL of a democratic revolutionary 
movement were slim in Cuba from the beginning. While liberal .and radi- 
cals were concerned with the dangers of a counter-revolution from the old 
ruling classes, supported by the U. S., the counter-revolution succeeded 
in a different form, supported by Russia. When the bureaucratic elite is 
in power it talks of “socialism” and “democracy”; but just as surely as a 
counter-revolution of the right it has usurped all authority from the people. 
The result is a debasement of socialist ideals. 


Abandoned in theory and practice in Castro’s “Marxist-Leninist” 
Cuba is the idea that socialism means the complete democratization of 
society. Substituted is the reactionary notion that “economic democracy” 
can be the partner of political dictatorship; this is an idea that seems to 
have a special appeal to intellectual elites which need the comfort of favor- 
the idea of democracy (“economic democracy”) but are incapable of shar- 
ing authority with the people. Historically, the socialist movement fought 
for economic democracy as an extension of the political democracy already 
achieved in many countries. The idea of “economic democracy” standing 
apart from political democracy, indeed, as a “higher” form of democracy, 
is the perversion of socialism. It is an essential element of Communist 
ideology. 


SAM BOTTONE, a former Editor of Anvil magazine, is an Editor of New 
Politics. 
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HAVANA 
. WELCOMING YOUR FORUM for the 
Cedric free play of all socialist ideas, may 
I hope that you will deal in an earl 

Belfrage issue with the scrambled political 
semantics of our time, and seek 
minimal agreement on the meaning 
of words likely to occur most in 
such a forum? Before wading into 
the the controversy about Cuban social- 
ism, to avoid misunderstanding, | 
should make clear that I am a dou- 

N atur e bleheader political deportee from 
the USA, a visitor to China, USSR, 

India, Africa in the past six years, 


of resident in Cuba since last Decem- 
ber, with the following set of defini- 


tions and prejudices: 
i ; ub Cl r\ 1. The irreducible essential of 
socialism—the means to the end of 
a i more abundant living for all—is 
Social sm planned economy based on public 
ownership of all large landholdings 
and all key industries by the coun- 


try’s inhabitants. In the present era 
this is more than common sense, 


and capitalism is dying of its own 
excesses. 

2. Countries building on so- 
cialist foundations (the Soviet Union and its allies, and now Cuba) are not 
infallible, but as a socialist | am prejudiced in their favor. Since Americans 
are the people among whom I feel most at home, if the USA were to try 
to build socialism I should be prejudiced in its favor. 

3. No such thing as a “communist country” exists or can do so while 
the things people need are not abundant enough to go around. A Commu- 
nist is a member of a Communist Party, submitting to its disciplines in the 
interests of what he believes to be a noble aim, an eventual society of “to 
each according to his need” to be achieved via socialism. 

4. I accept the Lincoln definition of democracy but have never seen 
it anywhere as a full reality. I reject the view that there is necessarily any 
connection between the two- or multi-party electoral system and democracy. 

5. “Freedom” is a strictly comparative or relative concept. 
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6. “Imperialism” is not a “communist propaganda” word but a grim 
reality, moribund but far from extinct. 

7. No valid critique of socialist countries is possible without taking 
into account that they operate under the implacable hostility and threat of 
capitalist powers. 

This may be a simpliciste vocabulary for many Western intellectuals; 
but it is the political language of most Cubans today, and serious people 
engaged in such discussions presumably agree that it is the inhabitants of 
Cuba whose word should be final as to its destiny. 

Or do they? I am not at all sure when I read, for example, Theodore 
Draper’s long recent article in Encounter. Draper clothes his dislike of the 
policies of the Fidel Castro government in the only possible respectable 
raiment for a liberal audience, by picturing Fidel as a new tyrant over a ter- 
rorized people. He even chooses to draw comparisons between Fidel and 
Hitler and Trujillo. To this, one who lives here can only reply that the 
evidence is overwhelmingly to the contrary, and that since the revolution 
was Officially declared “socialist” Fidel’s popularity has not diminished but 
grown. Even Mrs. R. Hart Phillips, the New York Times correspondent 
who gathered up her tents after the invasion fiasco, describes Cuban 
workers as “happy” and its peasants as “fervently supporting Fidel” 
(because, she writes, they “find it exhilarating . . . to see their children 
clothed, educated and trained for jobs” and “enjoy having guns in their 
hands’), But Mrs. Phillips’ point is a different one. She clearly does not 
like seeing the luxury hotels and exclusive clubs crowded with “badly 
dressed workers, students and peasants” and the rich homes “converted 
into boarding houses for children of workers and peasants who are being 
educated by the government.” She is appalled by the disappearance of the 
“gay cosmopolitan Havana once so dear to the hearts of American vaca- 
tionists.” 

Draper’s taking-to-the-woodshed of Sartre, Huberman and Sweezy, 
C. Wright Mills and other positive appraisers of the revolution is a painstak- 
ing but not very relevant intellectual exercise. After an en’oyable game of 
counter-quotes from these observers, in which the dominant revolutionary 
role is claimed for (a) the peasants and (b) the proletariat, Draper demon- 
strates that the middle class made the revolution and has been betrayed by 
Fidel and his middle-class associates. And he asserts that had Fidel “given 
the Cuban people the slightest forewarning of what he has presented them 
with, it is unthinkable that he could have won power.” Ignoring the obvious 
exaggeration of “the slightest forewarning,” this may or may not be true: 
how does Draper know? But of course neither people nor history ever stand 
still. Decisions on what must be done are made on the basis of circum- 
stances at the time. Fidel Castro is a young man—very widely read includ- 
ing the Marxist textbooks—whose ideas have been constantly developing 
in the school of experience. The experience of revolutionary Cuba in rela- 
tion to the USA could not have been more than guessed at in advance—and 
rows it should be added, has always given Washington the benefit of the 
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But the essential and decisive matter for Draper, as for the followers 
of the straight State Dept. line, is the role of the Communists. It is taken 
as an axiom that the influence of Communists is wholly baleful, and this 
may therefore be used as a sort of geiger-counter to assess the pollution of 
the ground. With such political demonology it is not easy to conduct any 
argument. And it is gratifying to read in New Politics’ statement of policy 
that it will exclude “controversy over the organizational life of any socialist 
group as distinct from a discussion cf political views.” 


THE POINT I WOULD LIKE TO throw into the discussion is that Western lib- 
eral intellectuals are becoming increasingly bogged down in words which, 
having partly or wholly lost the meanings once generally accepted, becloud 
instead of clarifying issues unless carefully re-defined. When one considers 
how far this obfuscation has gone in the USA, one is astonished by the con- 
trast on this side of the famous “ninety miles.” Fidel is not only (as far as 
my experience goes) the most popular leader of any country in the world, 
but a brilliant teacher. The people like to listen to him for hours because 
they feel that here is a great man who is theirs and who is telling them 
the truth: He has taught them not to be frightened of words but to examine 
realities. 

“I used to think ‘communism’ a bad word, but if that is what we are 
getting then I say let it come.” Thus it was put to me the other day by an 
81-year-old farmer and forester in the Cienaga de Zapata, a few miles from 
the April invasion site. Nobody can talk to all of the 6” million Cubans, 
but I have talked to enough of the common folk to know that this is 
typical. The speaker farms his own poor piece of land, of which—unlike 
most of the peasantry—he was the owner before the revolution. He is just 
learning to read and write from a 14-year-old Havana boy who, assigned 
as a “brigadista” of the anti-illiteracy campaign, lives in his house as part 
of the family. The same situation now exists in scores of thousands of poor 
Cuban homes. 

Visiting journalists often ask me about the role of the Popular Social- 
ist (Communist) Party in Cuba—for this is, after all, the big “story” for 
the Western press. My best answer is that its membership is smali and its 
influence considerable, since until now it is the only effectively organized 
group covering the country. Shortly it is expected to merge in a single revo- 
lutionary party with the “July 26” and Revolutionary Directorate, which 
have never been more than loose “movements” since their fighting role 
came to an end. The formation of Revolutionary Defense Committees in 
every community seems to be an intermediate step toward this. 

The obvious comment of a jaded Western liberal is that, on the basis 
of past experience elsewhere, the new merged party is sure to be “domi- 
nated” by the Communists within it: Perhaps it will be; | am not a prophet, 
but let the very distinct and different aspects of the Cuban situation be 
borne in mind. Fidel Castro as national leader has immense prestige which 
no Communist attempts to challenge or undermine, and neither he nor 
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Guevara nor Raul Castro, the other two leaders of outstanding stature, 
is a Communist by the definition given above—although all three are strong- 
ly influenced by Marxism. 

Western fears of “Communist domination” are based on the premise 
that Communists are always the “extremists.” But the record in Cuba shows 
that the PSP has generally been the more conservative influence in the revo- 
lutionary forces. At the outset of the struggle against Batista it saw dan- 
gerously adventurist tendencies in Fidel’s movement, and the most daring 
decisions are still being taken by Fidel. The PSP has learned to respect his 
judgment, and he to respect the PSP’s ability to provide an organization for 
effective implementation of policy. My own view is that if the PSP should 
later become “dominant,” Cuba’s movement toward the Left might be 
slowed rather than accelerated. This would be a natural result of the party’s 
long political experience—whereas Cubans lacking this experience are 
embracing socialism with a directness that contains a certain naivete about 
the nature and likely reactions of the enemy. 

I have stated as a simple fact 
that the Cuban people are over- 
whelmingly behind the “first Amer- 
ican socialist revolution.” This of 
course excludes those who have lost 
property and income, many of whom 
have gone into exile but,their mis- 
fortune is an inevitable result of any 
real revolution, and as has often 
been pointed out, a far smaller pro- 
portion has been thus affected in 
the Cuban than in the American 
or French revolutions. To the mass 
of Cubans the individual economic 
benefit has in some cases been great, 
in some cases quite small; but the 
vast majority are convinced that 
socialism is the road to the good 
life for all. 

This is not a fact that can be 
proved by statistics; it has to be 
seen, and I know of no fact about “people” around the world which shouts 
its truth more loudly. One can pick at random almost any thatched bohio 
or any of the beautiful, modern homes into which families are being moved 
from bohios and slums; or mingle and chat with the crowd at any of the 
vast demonstrations or fiestas; and there it is. It is in the faces of the truck- 
loads of volunteers cutting sugarcane at weekends, of the multitudes with 
scythes and brooms now answering the call to make Havana “the cleanest 
city in the world” for the July 26 celebrations. Above all it is proclaimed 
by the armies of Cuban boys and girls teeming in the plush Varadero beach 
resort, being trained 12,000 at a time to go out with books, pencils, a ham- 
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mock and a Chinese primus lamp and conquer illiteracy by year’s end. 
If anyone wishes to sit down in New York and assert that these people are 
being terrorized, that is his privilege. But since any Cuban can join the 
militia and get a gun, and the whole island bristles with weapons in the 
hands of ordinary workers and peasants, I wouldn’t know who is terroriz- 
ing whom. 

In fact the great difference from former regimes, according to my 81- 
year-old peasant, is that “before we were frightened of everything, now we 
don’t have to be afraid of anything.” The poorest Cuban feels a sense of 
participation in the country and that he can now be confident of the future 
for himself and his children. With a new highway built by the revolution 
past the old peasant’s cottage, on which buses run back and forth from 
Havana, the unbelievable isolation of former days is ended. Sickness and 
childbirth are no longer a nightmare because the road brings doctors and 
leads to a nearby hospital. For these utterly neglected people the world 
has become a wonderful reality for the first time. 


AS FOR ELECTIONS, FIDEL has often insisted that the people don’t want 
them at this stage and I can only assure those who equate the party elec- 
toral system with democracy that he is right. Of the countless ordinary 
Cubans to whom I have listened in town and countryside, every one has 
smiled incredulously at the suggestion that elections now would be good 
for him. This is probably the most difficult fact for the best-intentioned 
Americans to grasp from behind the State Department’s curtain. The aver- 
age Cuban cannot see the point of being permitted once every four years 
to vote for either a Kennedy or a Nixon. He had years of party elections 
and they brought increasing corruption, fear and misery. He has had one 
good revolution and that has brought him honest government and a leader 
who visits the remotest places to hear what plain folk have to say. 

What about the “invasion” of Cuba by Russians, Czechs and Chinese 
with their strange talk and habits? It would have been surprising, consider- 
ing the propaganda barrage of the cold war, if Cubans had not started off 
with prejudices against them. But for one thing these people have come to 
help Cuba out of the economic hole in which the “American period” left 
them, and have never asked any pound of flesh for their help. These 
“tecnicos” from across the world conduct themselves industriously, mod- 
estly and amiably. No one can avoid the contrast between this small inva- 
sion and that at Playa Giron, and everyone knows that it is the USA, not 
the USSR, that maintains a base on Cuban soil. The prejudices have already 
almost disappeared, and Cubans have learned to regard these people as 
friends in need. The question, “Russian or Czech?”, which Cubans now 
generally ask when meeting a foreigner, is spoken with warm eagerness. 

The words “imperialism” and “socialism” have entered into the every- 
day vocabulary of all Cubans, and one can hear clear, simple definitions 
of both from people who cannot yet write more than their own names. 
Cuban socialism has a pure, pristine quality which foreign socialists find 
as moving as it is strange. “Stalinist,” “Trotzkyist” and similar words, sym- 
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bolizing the fragmentations and distortions of socialism which have so 
weakened the movement elsewhere, are almost never heard. Young Cubans, 
now at an almost dawn-like William Morris stage, study Marxist texts and 
primers of socialist history at lunch breaks, in elevators and buses. They 
are quickly finding out about both the victories and errors of other socialist 
countries, and how many of the errors will be repeated here remains to be 
seen. At present one notes considerable efficiency on some levels and, on 
others, feats of bureaucratic bungling which no other socialist experiment 
has surpassed. Cases of rank injustice to individuals, in the prevailing 
atmosphere of alertness for counter-revolutionaries, are known to every- 
one; but in my judgment the average Cuban feels he gets far more justice 
than at the hands of any previous government. He feels rather proud of the 
small number of eggs that were broken to make the socialist omelet. 


| HAVE NO PRESCRIPTION TO offer for the soul-wounds of those who saw 
a “new kind of humanist socialism” in Cuba and have been disillusioned. 
In my own view nothing essentially “new” was discovered, and after the 
triumph over Batista—especially in view of the economic and military pres- 
sures from the north—the revolution had to move fast either toward the 
Left or Right. It moved Left with the masses’ support and there was no 
avoiding the birthpains of the new order. But considering what has hap- 
pened elsewhere, there has been very little ruthlessness in Cuba and the 
overall tone set by Fidel has remained strikingly humane. The offer to 
release the Playa Giron prisoners (Cubans guilty of treason) against com- 
pensation for the damage they caused, or to exchange man-for-man for 
political prisoners in the USA and allied countries, is an example of it. 

Americans know something about the problems of eliminating “race” 
discrimination: this was still prevalent in many forms up to 2% years 
ago in Cuba—though never as virulent and deeply rooted as in the USA— 
but has disappeared almost without trace. Cuba is becoming a model of 
an “inter-racial society.” The current anti-illiteracy and mass-education 
drive, which is also smashing the city-country barriers by moving waves of 
young people from one to the other, is a humanitarian project on a scale 
never attempted anywhere before. A small, unpublicized but very significant 
example is the way the revolutionary government is looking after its men- 
tally retarded and defective citizens. The backward children’s home outside 
Havana has been converted from a nuns’ “charity institution” into a reha- 
bilitation school on the most progressive lines. The Mazorra asylum is now 
shown proudly to psychiatrists from the most advanced countries. Photo- 
graphs of it before the revolution. when 5,500 skeletal and almost naked 
people were jammed into filthy shelf-beds without mattresses, look as if 
they had been taken in Buchenwald or Belsen. Havana doctors say that the 
Mazorra director under Batista made a fortune out of it for himself. 

This was only one of the horrors of the regime which the revolution 
overthrew—horrors still continuing in other Latin American countries whose 
governments are most highly regarded by Washington. Batista’s army and 
police, or the private army of a Senator Masferrer, shot people down in the 
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streets with impunity, often after drinking copiously (for which they never 
paid) and sometimes, as a non-political bartender told me, “just for fun.” 
The streets after dark were perilous for child, waman or man. Anyone 
could be arrested at any time, held indefinitely and tortured systematically 
unless he had money for bribes or high connections. In fiendish refinement 
the tortures equaled anything practiced by the Gestapo or, more recently, 
by the French in Algeria. In revolutionary Cuba the prison regime is 
extraordinarily liberal even by the best “Western” standards. Nobody 
accuses the police of using torture, and swift and severe punishment is 
given to policemen or other public officials guilty of the smallest corruption 
or bribe-taking. Today the streets are completely safe for everyone by day 
or night, provided one does not happen to be too close when one of the 
time-bombs go off which the CIA supplies to counter-revolutionaries. 

If this is not humanitarian enough for some Americans—the Cubans 
may well ask—why don’t they use their democracy to halt their govern- 
ment’s interference and aggression? If Americans really believe every nation 
has the right to run its own affairs, why don’t they demand that their gov- 
ernment lift the ban against travel to Cuba, so that they may judge for 
themselves whether the Cuban people support their socialist regime? 

Intellectual arguments on the other side of a curtain will not bring 
clarity about socialist Cuba. The reality must be seen—and felt. On that 
happy day when American tourists start coming here again, they will hear 
on every hand the strains of the Internationale—now Cuba’s no. | song 
hit—from the eager throats of Cubans who invariably say: “We like Amer- 
icans.” It is a gay song as they sing it—and really nothing to be scared of, 
unless you happen to have shares in United Fruit. 


Cepric BELFRAGE is the “Editor in exile” of the weekly newspaper, Na- 
tional Guardian. His new book, My Master Columbus, has just been 
published by Doubleday. 
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ent “Who are you?” said the Cater- 
tly, pillar. This was not an encour- 
is aging opening for conversation. 
dy Alice replied rather — shyly, “I- 
is | hardly know, Sir, just at pres- 
ion ent—at least | know who I was...." 
lay Alice in Wonderland 
the 
WITH THE crushing of the Hunga- 
ns rian Revolution five years ago, the 
“ odd phenomenon known as the po- 
on litical exile was increased by several 
a, thousand persons. A political exile 
Dag i 
lee is the typical “has-been.” The most 


troublesome question for him is 

- “Who are you?” It is terribly dif- yy . 

> ficult for him to answer this question LZ Exile 
because he is a person who was (or . 

claims that he was) somebody be- 

fore he left his own country and 

believes that he will be somebody The last Chairman 
again. When a political exilé can of the Petofi Circle, the 
answer this question without think- intellectual center of the 
ing about who he was; when he Hungarian Revolution, reflects 
can dampen his optimism about the upon the reality of exile. 
political future for the country of 
his origin, his period of exile is 
over. He then becomes an ordinary 
a- immigrant. 

on There is no rule about the 
length of time an exile period should 
last. Sometimes this state of mind 
is incurable. The fifth anniversary 
of the Hungarian Revolution finds 
many political exiles on the brink 
of “adjustment.” This position per- 
mits them to view problems quite differently from the manner in which 
they viewed them at various times during these past five years. 

The road to this juncture was certainly not an easy one, and not with- 
out many contradictions. The problems these exiles confronted were more 
complex than many they faced in their own country. The presentation of 
the ideas in which they believed and even a simple description of the his- 
toric event in which they participated gave rise to serious difficulties. 

In Hungary, where you belonged was clear, at least to yourself. The 
major problem was that life itself was a physical risk. 


of, 


Pal Jonas 
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In 1948, the “year of the turnover,” the Hungarian Communist Party 
took power and established a monolithic regime under the slogan of “the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” During this period, Hungarians who had 
enjoyed democracy and political freedom from !945 to 1948, learned 
what this slogan meant in practice. It became clear all too soon that any- 
one who voiced criticism of the regime would be sent to prison and the 
silent but potential enemies of the Party would be sent to concentration 
camps or deported to remote parts of the country. 

At the beginning of 1953, it was estimated that there were approxi- 
mately 200,000 political prisoners in Hungary, which meant that every 
tenth family had a member in prison or in a concentration camp. During 
the same period, the forced collectivization in agriculture, the biz “show 
projects” in industry, the falling standard of living and shortages in con- 
sumer goods alienated not only the majority of the nation, but dramatically 
transformed the beliefs and the behavior of the Party membership. 

The political ferment which began after Stalin’s death in 1953, plus 
impressive moves toward liberalization on the part of Imre Nagy who 
became Prime Minister at that time, began to transform the political scene. 
Many of those who were faithful followers of the Party line became “true 
Leninists” and began voicing criticism of the Party leadership for its fail- 
ure to interpret properly Leninist principles. Many took another dangerous 
step and began advocating “democratic socialism” which, during the Stalin- 
ist period had been considered a cardinal crime. The liberalization pro- 
duced Party members who became “admirers of the West,” an attitude 
all too common outside the Party ranks. The latter types were semi-offi- 
cially called “non-Party Bolsheviks.” As can be seen, Hungarians learned 
the meaning of semantics in practice. 


IT IS INTERESTING TO RECALL that by 1956 in Hungary, a so-called “com- 
munist state,” it was difficult to find anyone (including a great proportion 
of the middle and lower Party cadres) who was not disillusioned by the 
injustices practiced in the name of “administrative methods,” by the political 
and economic rigidity, by the aristocratic seclusion of high Party officials, 
by the waste in planning methods. It was difficult to find anyone who 
agreed with the rigid control of literature and was not bored with the offi- 
cial style of “socialist realism” in the arts, who was not nauseated by the 
superlatives used to describe every phase of Soviet policy. 

Public opinion began to crystalize not only around general criticism 
of the regime, but around the idea of a “third road,” the ideology expressed 
in the works of the Populist writers and most clearly expounded in the 
writings of Professor Istvan Bibo who is now serving life imprisonment in 
Hungary. Briefly, this policy proposed a neutral Hungary, a parliamentary 
multi-party system, a price directed economy with consumer sovereignty 
in which heavy industry and central financial institutions would remain 
under state ownership under the direction of democratically elected worker: * 
councils, and a privately owned small and medium industry and peasant 
farming. 

It was difficult to find anyone who believed in the revival of the “old 
regime,” the semi-feudal Horthyite period. This was clearly demonstrated 
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during the victorious days of the Revolution when the newspapers and 
those who spoke for the Revolution launched attacks on the Muscovites 
and the Horthyites in the same breath. 

Revolutions in Europe are rare historical phenomena. A revolution 
without foreign intervention, without being preceded by the demoralizing 
effects of war, occurred for the first time in the middle of the 19th century. 
The student and worker led Hungarian Revolution of 1956 was fought for 
universal ideals. There was no choice but to join this uprising and give it 
the kind of practical and moral support that it received from the entire 
population. The Revolution was victorious, but the fight for freedom against 
one of the largest military machines in the world was, as expected, lost. 
The choice for revolutionists was between exile and prison. Confronted by 
this choice, | remembered my prison term in 1944 under the German 
occupation and my five years in a forced labor camp during the Stalinist 
period. | decided that I had benefitted sufficiently from all those years spent 
in seclusion and decided to leave Hungary. 

“Who are you?” I was asked immediately on crossing the Austrian 
border. I knew that they really meant, “Who were you?” and that was not 
too difficult to answer. | was many “former” something or others and be- 
cause of that, | was allowed to proceed to Vienna where | found many of 
my friends engaged in feverish planning. They had already been trans- 
formed into political exiles. It was not difficult to join them. 


WE CERTAINLY WERE LUCKY exiles. I don’t believe that ever in history 
was such a large refugee group (there were 200,000 Hungarian refugees 
in 1956) received with such unanimous and sympathetic warmth in so 
many countries. Even Yugoslavia, a Communist state, gave these refugees 
a kind reception and fair treatment. 

Those whose names were 
linked to the Revolution had as 
many opportunities as they wanted, 
during the early months of exile, to 
participate in press conferences, ap- 
pear on television and radio, speak 
at congresses and conventions and 
participate in debates. They were 
frequently asked to lecture before 
political, religious and academic 
groups. There was enormous eager- 
ness to meet those who participated 
in the Hungarian Revolution and to 
learn about their political ideas. 

At first, this role was simple to 
play and extremely rewarding. My 
friend, Tamas Pasztor, the first Hun- 
garian revolutionary to arrive in 
Paris, attracted several thousand 
people to a meeting at which his 
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performance consisted of displaying a bloodied Hungarian flag. My first 
appearances before sophisticated audiences, which I addressed in common- 
places, were real successes. At the Council of Europe in Strassbourg 
(“Monsieur le President” said I, “‘si notre Revolution auriait ete victorieux, 
vous pouriez donner les instructions pour les menusiers, de mettre un 
nouveau drapeau, le drapeau Hongrois, sur l’edifice du Conseil de l’Eu- 
rope.”) and in the French Parliament (‘‘Messieurs les Deputes, nous avons 
commence la Revolution en chantant la Marseillaise.”) I had better than 
average receptions and flattering introductions. It was impossible not to 
read in the faces the thought, “look, he can even speak.” 

As time went on, however, the fulfillment of our duties became 
more and more difficult. The situation was aggravated when we arrived in 
the United States, the country of research groups. Here, we were imme- 
diately made the subjects of various projects. Cornell University, in co- 
operation with the Society for Investigation of Human Ecology, examined 
us several times, physically and mentally. During this project, Alexander 
Weinstock, psychologist, asked us such disturbing questions as “What is 
the meaning of ‘raincheck,’ ‘sundae,’ ‘Bufferin,’ ” etc. (Later, he explained 
that he made a frequency distribution from these answers showing the 
degree of adjustment of the different Hungarians. ) 


Being interviewed by Columbia University’s professor of political sci- 
ence, Paul E. Zinner, made us feel very insecure. We were made to realize 
that there were serious gaps in our ability to describe the events of the 
Revolution and its causes. Professor Zinner’s wide knowledge of this sub- 
ject led us to study systematically the political and economic events which 
occurred before and during the Revolution. We didn’t want to goof again. 

Meeting the American public was most instructive. Someone called 
my attention to the unwritten rule that the best way to start a lecture is 
with a joke. At the time, I was in Los Angeles about to address the con- 
vention of the Junior Chamber of Commerce. I looked around hopelessly 
for appropriate jokes. I had to drop them on learning the tragic news that 
Imre Nagy had been executed. 

Someone else advised me that the best way to start an article is to 
quote from “Alice in Wonderland.” This, I was told, is very appealing to 
the “average American” and people in all the English speaking nations. 

During the question periods after lectures we were asked such ques- 
tions as: “Was the Hungarian Revolution anti-semitic?” “No, it was not,” 
was the answer. “How can you say that when Isaac Deutscher says that 
it had serious anti-semitic tendencies?” “Who is Isaac Deutscher—was he 
there?” “For heaven’s sake, you don’t know who Isaac Deutscher is?” 
“No,” I said, (in my present state of sophistication I fully realize what a 
mortal sin it is not to know of Isaac Deutscher) and I felt that everything 
was collapsing about me. It was necessary, it seems, to read everyone who 
made critical comments on the Revolution, as well as those who praised it. 
(By the next time, I knew that the best way to counter Deutscher was to 
quote Silone.) We had to adjust; we had to become more sophisticated. 
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I recall, among other events, the luncheon sponsored by the Crusade 
for Freedom for wealthy businessmen in New Jersey (I appeared in a 
black suit). I emphasized that the Revolution wanted a price-directed 
economy. I was invited to a meeting of the Young People’s Socialist 
League (I wore a sweater) and I reminded the audience that the 
Revolution wanted to socialize heavy industry. | appeared as a speaker 
at the Washington Heights synagogue (they put a little black hat on my 
head) and I told the audience about the numerous Jews who were leaders 
of the Revolution. | lectured, at the invitation of Professor Feliks Gross, 
at a graduate seminar of sociology at Brooklyn College wheie I tried to be 
as academic as possible and used expressions like “balance of power” while 
pointing out the leading role of students in the historic events of 1956. As 
the representative of the Assembly of Captive European Nations, | was 
the main speaker on Freedom Day at the State of Liberty (around me 
Marine troops) and I was as forceful as a member of a military junta. 
(“Your message was broadcast to East European countries where you gave 
cause for renewed hope,” said a letter written to me by General Critten- 
berger, President of the Free Europe Committee. ) 

My appearances were minor compared to those of my friends. They 
lectured not only coast to coast, but were invited on world lecture tours. 
In Asia, they emphasized the Asian origins of the Hungarian people and 
in Western countries, our belonging to Western culture and our Christianity 
I seriously envy one of my friends, General Bela Kiraly, who had, among 
other duties, the job of crowning the “Peach Queen” in Florida. 


LISTENING TO AMERICAN politicians as they addressed Hungarian groups 
(reading from notes “jo estet kivanok’’—good evening, in Hungarian—which 
always aroused frantic applause) I realized that we just did what we were 
supposed to do, we should not feel contrite. In voicing the full and com- 
plete truth, one can be a thinker, a philosopher or even a respected politi- 
cal scientist but not a successful politician. This iron rule made St. Paul 
say: “. . . for Jews, | am a Jew, for pagans, | am a pagan, for Christians. 
1 am a Christian, only to serve the Kingdom of God . . .” Realizing that, | 
believe that the readers of NEw. PoLitics will understand and forgive me 
for not wanting to speak directly about the Hungarian Revolution on its 
fifth anniversary. 

I would only like to enter my room alone and think about this event 
as it is guarded in my memory. 


Pat. Jonas was Chairman of the famed Petofi Circle at the time of the 
Hungarian Revolution. At present he teaches economics at Brooklyn 
College and New York University. 
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THE TROUBLE WITH our labor movement, as we enter this decade of decision, 
is not that it has not done its job well but that it has defined it inadequately. 

Who can quarrel with the great improvements in the life of the Ameri- 
can worker as a result of the unionization these past three decades? Union 
successes, measured in material terms, have been phenomenal. Wages have 
gone up not only relatively but absolutely; and fringe benefits, medical insur- 
ance, supplementary pensions and jobless pay have given laborers a consid- 
erable measure of security. Who can quarrel with the maligned Jimmy Hoffa 
when he walks off with a 42¢ an hour wage increase, plus an escalator clause, 
plus many other concessions, for 250,000 midwestern truckdrivers? 

By the standards of our society the labor movement is but another 
success story. Union ranks have enlarged to 600 per cent their levels at the 
dip of the 1930’s. The trials and tribulations of the frustrated unions in 
agriculture, retail, white collar, chemical, etc. notwithstanding, the move- 
ment has the taste and smell of “having arrived.” The International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union reports assets of some $325 million, about two- 
thirds of which is in welfare funds. The United Auto Workers owns a strike 
fund of $40 million. The $50,000 a year club for union officials is becoming 
fairly crowded, and the city of Washington is dotted with the marble palaces 
where many of them work. Labor’s spokesmen are on first-name terms with 
Presidents, cabinet secretaries, and even the titans of Wall Street. 

Again—who can quarrel with that? Why shouldn’t union leaders be 
awarded the status due them as representatives of the most numerous force 
in our society? Why must the unions always have the “lean and hungry” look 
of the 1930’s? These are now the 1960's and the past can not be—nor should 
it be—resurrected. The impassioned young men of the bygone era who built 
the CIO, who slept on office tables in the union office and worked the clock 
around for nothing or next-to-nothing, don’t fit the present situation. The 
movement has become complex. It needs specialists today rather than evan- 
gelists. It needs public relations rather than propaganda. It needs competent 
bargainers and arbitrators, rather than strike-at-the-drop-of-a-hat zealots. 
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This at least is the rationale for the mood of tiredness that prevails 
throughout the house of labor. When the men of the executive council go to 
Miami for their quarterly meetings they stay (with the exception of Walter 
Reuther) in the best hotels, go through perfunctionary meetings an hour or 
two a day, and relax from these tiring labors on the golf course, at the beach, 
or the races. 

And again—why shouldn’t this be? Labor is a success. Its leaders de- 
serve the emoluments of other successful men. 

If we assume that American society has reached a peak of permanent 
stability, and if within that context we assume that the goal of the union 
movement is merely a refinement of Gompers’ dictum “more,” then all that 
is going on (or not going on) is perfectly proper. 

The only trouble is that “more” cannot be achieved on the old basis— 
or cannot be achieved much longer on the old basis. The vital impetus in- 
jected into the labor movement in the 1930's has spent itself just like that of 
the 1880's did many decades ago. Labor has reached dead-end, and its tired- 
ness, its 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. schedule, only reflects a confusion of goals. Its 
very successes, good and necessary in themselves, are a measure of its de- 
cline, rather than a prophecy of its future. It has exhausted its old goals and 
its old strategies, and it must either find new ones or perish--just as society 
itself. 


THE GOALS OF American labor have an interesting history. For a century, 
after the first unions were formed in 1794, our unions found great difficulty 
in reconciling themselves to capitalism. They sought on the one hand to com- 
plete the tasks of the 1776 revolution, and on the other to find an alternative 
to the profit system. The labor parties, formed in the 1820's, agitated for free 
public schools, an extension of the franchise, a mechanic’s lien, elimination of 
imprisonment for debt. Union leaders in successive decades organized co- 
operative land ventures, co-operative factories,and the so-called phalanxes, 
as a means of circumventing their wage bondage. Their cry for free land in 
the West was eventually answered by the Homestead Act, and politics, rather 
than economic bargaining, seemed to be their main motif. The abolition of 
capitalism, or at least a major face-lifting of it, was labor’s avowed goal. 

The 1880's saw a fundamental reorientation. By this time—the Civil 
War having firmly entrenched industrial capitalism—the free enterprise sys- 
tem had achieved a considerable degree of stability and a rapid rate of 
growth. During this decade American industry grew at a rate four to seven 
times as fast as the economies of Europe. This was the social and econo-nic 
backdrop for “simple unionism.” Gompers’ policy—we have no ultimate de- 
mands, we seek only those objectives such as shorter hours or higher wages 
which can be gained now—became labor's credo. The accommodation with 
capitalism didn’t come all at once or all planned out; for a long time the men 
who led the AFL fervidly believed in the class struggle doctrine of its pre- 
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amble. But by narrowing its sights primarily to skilled workers and exclu- 
sively for short-term goals, the AFL was able to arrive at a modus vivendi 
with capital. There were bitter strikes, prosecutions, and bitter words, but 
there was also perceptible coming-together. If the AFL’s purpose was to 
achieve a high living standard for the skilled aristocracy of labor, it can be 
said to have done so. Whatever one may think of the business mentality of 
the leaders of the carpenters’ union, the $4 an hour wage for its members— 
plus many fringe benefits—are nothing to derogate. 

The trouble was that this success was limited. Capitalism itself was 
undergoing an important modification from rudimentary industry to mass 
production, and the AFL goals did not encompass this change. It had no 
program for the unskilled, no program for the unemployed, no program for 
for dealing with economic decline. It left a vacuum which eventually had to 
be filled by others. The Socialists and Wobblies (to some extent the Com- 
munists ) tried to fill it but without success. 

Finally, in 1935, the CIO was formed. Unlike many of the unions of 
the 19th century it was not opposed to capitalism per se, but unlike the AFL 
it rejected laissez-faire capitalism in favor of a Keynesian controlled capi- 
talism. The CIO goals, to tame the corporate goliaths at the bargaining table 
and to form a mild welfare state in politics, fit more snugly the geography of 
capitalism in the 1930's than the AFL’s goals could have. For a time there 
was some hesitation as to how far the CIO should go in its objectives. John L. 
Lewis for a while seemed to range beyond the pressure group strategy in 
favor of a labor party. 
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But be that as it may the CIO goal as it emerged finally did not go quite 
that far. It was content to act as a pressure group for a moderate welfare 
state, working through the liberal wing of the Democratic Party, on the one 
hand, and forcing a patterned change at the bargaining table on the other. 

The embodiment of this strategy in the last fifteen years has been Walter 
Reuther. The dynamic leader of the auto union has introduced into the labor 
world a technique that has never been seriously considered anywhere else 
and has now probably outlived its potential. It was a technique that sought 
social action not so much at the political table, where labor increasingly was 
weakened after 1938, but primarily at the collective bargaining table. It was 
an attempt at reformism in which the economic tail was to wag the political 
dog. 

The sincerity and integrity of Reuther are beyond question. Here is a 
competent man who, like many others, seeks power, but he seeks it in the 
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name of an idealistic cause rather than for personal aggrandizement or vulgar 
opportunism. He is not a George Meany who tries to impress the Chamber 
of Commerce that he never walked a picket line or organized a strike. He is 
not a 10 to 4 man, drawing his paycheck, content to go through the motions. 
Somewhere in the depths of this man are the vestiges of his, and his father’s, 
socialist past, demanding to be appeased. He probably believes sincerely 
that he is still serving the same master, but in a new day under new conditions. 

Reuther has helped to secure the mild welfare state, to set a new tone 
to the economics of capitalism. Immediately after the war, when he was vice- 
president of the UAW in charge of General Motors negotiations, he de- 
manded a 30¢ per hour raise and a guarantee that the corporations would 
not raise auto prices. This he felt would hold the line against ination for the 
whole economy and nail down the raise as an absolute boost in living stand- 
ards. Here, clearly, was something unique: a union leader was not only ask- 
ing for a wage increase but corporate guarantees against inflation—the eco- 
nomic demand was combined with a social objective. Perhaps if Phil Murray 
of the steel union had supported Reuther something might have come of this 
plan, but Murray was of the old school, closer to laissez-faire. Murray settled 
with Big Steel for a healthy wage boost, while leaving the corporations to do 
as they pleased about prices. And do as they please they have done ever since. 

Administered prices have become a way of life in America; the corpo- 
rations make a pyramiding profit regardless of how large the wage increase 
they grant their employees. Murray’s accommodation with the mass produc- 
tion corporations is probably the most disheartening feature of CIO history 
Had he been more militant, Reuther’s strategy might have resulted in greater 
gains and a different flavor for American labor. 

Despite his 1945-46 setback, Reuther continued pressing for social 
gains at the bargaining table. In Europe, labor has been able to win vacation 
rights, holiday pay, medical insurance, sick pay, and similar benefits through 
legislation—in the political arena. Because U. S. labor had no independent 
political power, Reuther—with others following in his wake—had to win them 
at the bargaining table instead, hoping they would tend to fan out from there 
to all workers. This has been a spotty compromise. Our vacations are still 
less favorable than those of Europe. Quite a few of our workers are not yet 
covered by medical plans. And our fringe benefits generally lag behind their 
European counterparts. But considering the fact that labor did not have the 
weight to win these objectives at the political table, the Reuther results are 
not unimpressive. 

In 1948, having failed to stop inflation by getting corporate agreement 
to check prices, Reuther tackled the problem from the other end. If business 
would not keep the price line, it must at least agree to compensate labor when 
prices go up. This was the meaning of the escalator cost-of-living clause. It 
guaranteed workers not only an annual “improvement” raise that boosted 
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their living standards, but simultancously protected them from the social ills 
of inflation. Though there is some evidence that G.M. proposed the mzasure 
to Reuther, rather than vice versa, it is a tribute to his insight that he ac- 
cepted the plan and enlarged it. The escalator soon covered many millions of 
workers and—despite the shrill cries of conservative management—gave capi- 
talism added stability. It protected consumer purchasing power, and together 
with the cushions of unemployment compensation, private medical insur- 
ance, state social security, and the rest, it cut the valleys of the economic 
cycle. 

in the following years the auto worker Icader was able to win other 
social objectives at the bargaining table: supplemental pensions, supple- 
mental unemployment compensation, a moderate severance pay. 

Beginning with 1957-58, however, it was becoming clear that the 
Reuther strategy had reached dead-end. That was the period of the third 
post-war recession, and it was obvious to all that something had to be done 
about unemployment. With each successive downturn since War II the 
sesidue of jobless in good times kept growing higher. Reduction of the work 
week—to absorb those out of work—therefore ranged high on the labor 
agenda, and in 1957 the auto union decided to break this new ground. Its 
leadership was instructed to make the shorter work week its key demand, 
again in line with the Reuther strategy of encasing a social ob’ective in an 
economic bargaining shell. , 

This time, however, the technique didn’t work. Even before the parties 
could come together Reuther put his finger to the wind and decided that this 
wasn’t the year for so important an objective. Hundreds of thousands were 
on lay-off, and the ranks of those with jobs were also restive. Here, alas, was 
the rub! At the very moment when labour needed its greatest bargaining 
strength to win its most important postwar objective, that power lay diluted 
and sapped. The strategy that had worked moderately well in a period of full 
employment and rapid economic growth was ineffective at the moment when 
social gains were most needed. By 1961, another recession year, the shorter 
work week demand was a fading memory, far down on the list of “practical” 
objectives. 

Some people may argue that if Reuther had been more militant he might 
have gained a shorter work week too. The fight should have begun, they say, 
in 1955 when the union still had great bargaining power and a left-wing with- 
in iis ranks was pressing the thirty-forty demand. There may be some merit 
to this critique, but it begs the question anyway. In 1955 most union men 
weren't willing to fight for the shorter week because it didn’t seem like a 
practical necessity; in 1958 and 1961 when its practicality was so obvious 
ths ranks were partially immobilized by unemployment. What was weak in 
the Reuther offenses was not his estimate of rank and file temper—he was 
probably correct there—but his basic strategy. Social gains cannot be won 
indefinitely through collective bargaining. The strategy can work for a per- 
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iod, particularly when there are good times and the employers can write off 
their additional costs through administered prices. But it cannot succeed 
where the economic climate is less favorable. 

History has caught up with Walter Reuther! This is in no way a per- 
sonal criticism (too many radicals impugn the motives of men when they 
should be quesioning the efficacy of policy). Given the political isolation of 
labor, given the aloneness of Reuther in the hierarchy of the union move- 
ment, perhaps his social-unionism (not socialist) was an inevitable policy. 
No one, not even a socialist, need play holier-than-thou with Reuther’s sin- 
cerity. If he is “guilty” of anything it is that he himself has not taken the lead 
to educate the labor cadres to the limitations of his strategy—and to point a 
new road. But his policy definitely has reached dead end. It can move labor 
no further. It needs a radical transformation. 





WE ARE LIVING in a new epoch, marked by: 

1. A second industrial revolution, resulting from automation and atom- 
ic energy. 

2. The increasing lag between demand and productive capacity. 

3. The almost total collapse of free enterprise under the weight of 
administered prices, strike insurance, and the state-military predominance 
in the economy. 

4. A revolutionary world, refashioning the planet as in no other period. 

The second industrial revolution is only in its infancy, but its effects are 
already far-reaching. It begins at a time when labor has failed to organize the 
sixty-two per cent of the labor force that is outside its ranks, and the unions 
are still a long way (despite the Kennedy victory) from effective political 
power. 

Automation weakens the strong unions at a time when the weaker ones 
have not even remotely solved their problems. Put differently: the weaker 
unions have never had primary bargaining power—the ability to close man- 
agement operations; while the stronger unions which did have it, are now in 
the process of losing it. 

“Little Labor,” the ineffective unions which have been batting their 
heads against a stone wall for decades, is composed of such organizations as 
the agricultural workers, textile, retail, department stores, hospitals, govern- 
ment employees, technicians, and office workers—a potential membership of 
about thirty-five million. What distinguishes this group is that it does not 
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have the ability through strike action to paralyze its employers’ activities. 
Most such workers can be easily replaced during a strike, and in the case of 
highly skilled engineers or technicians or higher office help, their work is 
postponable in case of a walkout for long periods. Thus, in one instance 
after another the organizing efforts of Little Labor have been in vain. In 
one instance after another they have lost key strikes. Thoroughgoing labor 
solidarity might have battered some of these walls, but it must be conceded 
that the barriers against them are towering. Employers not only have the 
advantage of favorable laws—such as right-to-work, special licensing pro- 
visions for union organizers in some cities of the South, but a growing re- 
course to employer strike-insurance and employer-solidarity. When the let- 
tuce workers of Imperial Valley went on strike recently, employers from all 
over the state of California came to the lettuce fields to help their manage- 
ment brethren pick the crop. 

Little Labor has made no appreciable progress in two decades. In some 
cases, such as in textile, it has lost tens of thousands already organized. 

If such unions are ever to be effective they must have the full—note the 
word “full”—help of their more powerful brother unions. Unfortunately, not 
only has this not been forthcoming in a period when the big unions were 
becoming institutionalized and “playing it safe,” but the prospect is even 
more dire for the future. For labor’s strike weapon is now limited by two 
factors: 

1. Automation 

2. Relative over-capacity. 

When a union in a plant with 5,000 workers goes on strike it can be 
reasonably sure that the company won't operate—providing its ranks remain 
intact. Usually this is the case: employers can no longer “divide and rule,” 
play off Bohemians against Lithuanians, or Negroes against whites. Thus the 
100 or 200 foremen and supervisors who remain loyal to management are 
powerless to get the wheels rolling. Only when there is a danger of a back- 
to-work movement is the union in real jeopardy. That happened in the 
General Electric strike in 1960, but it has not been a frequent occurrence. 

Automation, however, changes the relationship of forces. When the 
5,000-man plant is automated it is reduced to 1,000 blue collar workers, and 
the staff of technicians and supervisors grows apace, say 200 or 300. In an 
emergency these non-unionists can run the operation. When the southern 
telephone workers went on strike some years ago the supervisors were quite 
able to man the automatic telephone system. Individual workers took to 
cutting lines and similar acts in a desperate effort to overcome their waning 
economic power. Their compromise settlement reflected their weakness. 

Another adversity confronting mass production unionists is the over- 
capacity of the nation’s productive machine. There is no over-capacity in 
an absolute sense because we could easily use our full plant to build hos- 
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pitals, roads, mental institutions, schools, and housing, and to aid under- 
developed countries. But given the present preoccupation with profit as the 
sole incentive, there is a relative and ominous over-capacity that not only 
threatens the nation’s economy but labor’s striking power as well. 

Consider the plight of the steel union. The steel industry last year 
operated at fifty to fifty-five per cent of capacity. Favorable tax concessions 
in recent years had made it possible for management to expand beyond de- 
mand. Now the industry can produce in twelve months enough steel to 
supply the market for eighteen to twenty-four months. Thus in the year prior 
to negotiations with the steel union the corporations can—and do—load the 
warehouses. The union has to strike for six to ten months before manage- 
ment even begins to lose money. And what is true in steel is equally true in 
rubber, oil, auto, and all the other mass production unions. The strike wea- 
pon, by itself, is no longer as paralyzing as it was twelve or fifteen years ago. 

Nor is this all. Labor’s strength admittedly has grown since the low 
point of the early 1930's. But the disparity between labor’s power and that 
of the corporation has been steadily widening at least for a decade. One has 
only to remember, for instance, that General Motors’ sales a year or two 
after the war were but $2 billion annually, while in recent years they have 
grown to six times that amount. Despite continuing annual wage increases 
the factory wage bill does not go up appreciably. Consider two near-equal 
months, February 1957 and February 1959. Factory production was about 
one per cent higher in the latter year, but the total factory wage bill per week 
declined from one billion eighty million to one billion thirty-seven million— 
despite wage boosts. In 1953 there were seventeen and a quarter million 
factory workers; today only fifteen million. Capital improvement for th¢ 
large companies has been astronomical; corporations have doubled and 
redoubled their net worth. As A. A. Berle points out, fifty per cent of 
American manufacturing is owned by 150 corporations, and two-thirds of 
all productive assets outside agriculture lies in the hands of only 500 goliaths. 

Even this does not tell the whole story. In the past fifteen years there 
has been a striking merger of corporate and military interest. President 
Eisenhower, not known for a critical attitude to either of these forces, was 
nevertheless constrained to note in his swan song on leaving office that this 
merger represented the greatest danger to our democracy. Military men are 
not only entering the business world in ever larger numbers after they retire 
but equally are penetrating top government posts. In 1953 there were nine 
Army generals and fifty-eight colonels assigned to civilian agencies; by 1957 
the figure had grown to 200 generals or admirals and 1,300 colonels or naval 
officers of similar status, and about 6,000 militarists a notch or two below. 

Thus, we reach a stage of disparity, where the corporate-military power 
has increased significantly while that of labor has cither stagnated or moved 
backward. The percentage of the labor force organized has declined from 
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forty to thirty-eight in the last decade; and labor's political might shows 
little signs of appreciably repairing the disparity. 

The results have been evident for a decade and a half. In this period the 
pendulum has been steadily to the right, and the union movement has been 
unable, based on its present goals, to challenge it. 

Mired in narrow goals and content with a live-and-let-live formula 
vis-a-vis the corporation, labor has fallen into the military-corporate trap. 
It has been chasing Communists with the same passion (in some cases, as 
with George Meany, even more so) as the conservatives. No one need hold 
any brief for the Communists who have plaved so disruptive a role in the 
house of labor, but the expulsion of the Communist unions from the CIO in 
1949 was more than a mere resolution of internal difficulties. It was an ac- 
commodation with militarist thinking and the fatal foreign policy the U. S. 
has pursued these past fifteen years. 


THE EFFECT OF this labor compromise—which will be heatedly denied by 
many liberals and socialists—has been to dampen militancy and narrow 
labor’s vistas further. In the 1930's it was the CIO unionists who led the fight 
for civil rights—and made a tremendous contribution. In the 1950’s the 
struggle began without the unions and labor’s brass has contributed little to 
this effort beyond a few platonic words and some dollars. The Montgomery 
Bus Boycott, the sit-ins, the demonstrations—none of these attract big name 
union leaders to participate directly. None of the labor brass goes to jail with 
Martin King, none walks arm-in-arm with him during the many non-violent 
actions now wracking the South. 

In the area of foreign policy the labor movement has been an acqui- 
escent ally of the militarist policies. We have witnessed the spectacle of union 
leaders running to Washington asking for more military orders for “their” 
companies. This, presumably, is the answer to the unemployment problem. 
Admittedly there is a sharp cleavage between Reuther and Meany in this 
area. Meany, master-minded by the former Communist leader Jay Love- 
stone, presents the face of labor to the right even of the last two adminis- 
trations, and Reuther, who has the traditional liberal differences with this 
vulgar anti-communism, seldom challenges Meany’s position publicly. 

The labor hierarchy has been silent on some of the most flagrant vio- 
lations of civil liberties of our time—just because there was a “communist” 
question involved or implied. Few protests were raised against the Smith Act, 
or its Trotskyist and Stalinist victims—even though the very essence of de- 
mocracy was being challenged: the right of minority groups to function. No 
protests were raised against the First Amendment victims of various state 
and Congressional committees—Uphaus, Wilkinson, Braden, etc, Labor was 
retiringly silent on McCarthyism until others took the lead against it, and for a 
while the movement encouraged the McClellan Committee, which violated 
every civil liberty in the book. When a court took control of the expelled 
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teamsters’ union, the AFL-CIO leaders refused to come to the defense of the 
aggrieved union, even though this was a shattering precedent for all labor. 
When the Mine Mill union, one of the so-called Communist unions, was 
threatened during a strike two years ago by “conspiracy” prosecutions, only 
individual union leaders came to its defense: the AFL-CIO as such and most 
of its officials are still silent. 

Labor presents little that is new on fundamentals. It formulates no long- 
term programs to deal with basic weaknesses of our system. How shall the 
twenty-five per cent of American capacity that is unused be put to use? How 
can we prevent a nuclear war which, by government figures, would destroy 
seventy-one million Americans in one day? Labor’s leadership has done little 
independent thinking on these matters. Its acquiescence to the vulgar anti- 
communism of our time is merely the other side to its basic acquiescence to 
the social status quo. Obviously, the union movement fights for moderate 
reforms—additional unemployment compensation, a higher minimum wage, 
more housing, and the like. But these are not fundamental answers, they are 
palliatives. 

Thus at the very historical moment when the United States itself must 
forge what Chester Bowles calls a “‘new consensus” in order to survive, labor 
shows no signs of being able to give ideological or organizational leadership 
to that consensus. And with labor so quiescent, the pendulum of America 
inevitably swings to the right. In the past few months, under Kennedy, the 
momentum is tipping more to mid-center, but the initiative here is not labor’s 
but Kennedy’s, Galbraith’s, Schlesinger’s, Wiesner’s, etc. 

Both in the bargaining and in the social arena, it seems clear, labor’s 
forward motion has reached dead end. It defines no serious new goals, under- 
takes no serious new steps. Its past is undoubtedly glorious, but its future 
is blank. 


WHAT DO THE times indicate as new goals for America? Leaving aside the 
terms socialism, capitalism, communism, or welfarism, the following items 
seem clearly on the agenda: 

1. The nation needs more planning to its economy. This is fairly obvi- 
ous in the fields of exports-imports and capital controls where events are 
moving adversely. The state needs power to check capital flight and to form 
capital where needed. Otherwise we will have an exodus of capital abroad 
and an inability to satisfy social needs such as housing, schools, mental insti- 
tutions at home. In the light of more stringent competition both from Com- 
munist and other countries, the government will soon have to decide which 
exports to subsidize to keep America competitive. It will have to impose 
greater controls on American investments. It needs no argument here to 
prove that the unemployed cannot be put back to work anymore by moderate 
Keynesian measures such as setting interest rates or even pump-priming. Far 
more stringent programs are needed to absorb the 1.2 million new workers 
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entering the labor force each year and keep the other seventy million on the 
payrol!. Without a significant infusion of planning this is impossible. We 
don’t need, or want, the kind of planning that exists in Russia; nor the kind 
that prevails in Holland necessarily. Our methods will have to be set by prag- 
matic experience. But real planning, it seems obvious, there must be. 

2. The nation needs to check and turn back the corporate goliaths. 
Administered prices are a threat to the economy, but they are predominant 
in the major industries. Furthermore the corporation is the pillar behind the 
status quo policy abroad and the status quo policy at home. It is the cor- 
poration that stands behind the House Un-American Activities Committee 
and the Republican-Dixiecrat alliance in Congress, and it is the corporation 
that shouts for military intervention in Cuba as a warning to other small 
nations not to tamper with American investments. America cannot go for- 
ward unless and until that corporate power is weakened. 

3. The nation needs to curb and eventually destroy militarist power. 
Militarism is the antipode to individualism, the prop to reaction. For the first 
time in our history it plays a significant role in peacetime—a towering and 
overwhelming role in fact. Military men carry on the biggest propaganda 
drive, and inhibit any sensible foreign policy. They are well on the way to 
establishing the garrison state—unless stopped. 

4. The nation faces a whole series of problems new to our age. Out- 
standing among them is the matter of alienation—the reduction of the indi- 
vidual to insignificance and the imposition of a dehumanizing mass con- 
formity. This promises to get worse rather than better as automation gains 
momentum. There are the problems of unemployment, insecurity due to in- 
adequate pensions and inadequate medical care. There is the great question 
of civil rights for the Negro and Spanish-speaking American. There is the 
matter of the twenty per cent of America that is still poorly-fed, poorly- 
sheltered, poorly-clothed. 

The resolution of these problems must become the substantive goals for 
a new America—and the ones for which only labor can give the full leader- 
ship. The term “welfare state” is not adequate to describe the essence of these 
goals. What we must veer towards—if we are to survive—is a planned, human- 
istic state. It will be something more than a fully-controlled capitalism. It 
will be something different than communism or text-book socialism. It will 
grow out of our circumstances, rather than be imposed by dogma. 

But it is definitely on the historical agenda: and if labor chooses to 
overlook it, it does so at its own, and the nation’s, peril. 
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To blueprint what such a goal—the quest for a planned, humanistic 
society—implies, is impossible. But two basic changes in labor’s outlook are 
all too obvious. 

1. The union movement will have to place its greatest emphasis in 
politics. And it will have to be a new kind of politics, not the politics of a 
pressure group but of a political party seeking state power. A pressure group 
seeks benefits only in limited areas (e.g. a senior citizens’ movement lobbies 
for medical care for the aged, or an oil company group lobbies for more 
depletion allowances ). But labor’s interests encompass all political and social 
areas; it cannot therefore remain a pressure group. Obviously it cannot form 
a political party at once, but there are dozens of techniques of moving tow- 
ards such a party. One is to establish independent neighborhood movements 
in each ward and precinct that will handle year-round political matters of a 
“small” nature, and will choose its own candidates where necessary or en- 
dorse those of other parties if they agree to iinplement the labor program. 
Another is to demand from the Democrats, as a condition of continued pres- 
ent support, a full break with the Dixiecrats and the imposition of full Party 
discipline. What the Democrats promise in their platforms ought to be com- 
pletely implemented by Congress if the Democrats are in power, rather than 
considered a dead-letter. Still another is for labor to form all kinds of _belt- 
line-organizations: to fight for civil rights, to oppose nuclear testing, to 
handle civil liberties cases. Such organizations currently exist, and certainly 
they should be supported, but there ought to be separate, militant labor or- 
ganizations fig,.ting side by side with them. This too is politics—and politics 
of the highest order because it will eventually result in the formation of the 
“new consensus.” 

2. The union movement will have to make basic structural changes to 
meet the needs of a “politicalized unionism.” In the early days of unionism 
the city-central bodies were the heart of the labor movement. Then, with the 
birth of the AFL, the international union became its pivot center. Under the 
AFL it was the craft, international union. Under the CIO it was an industrial, 
international union. The international, however, can no longer be the power 
center. If political action is to be labor’s major activity, then there must be a 
greater degree of centralization, on the one hand, and a greater decentraliza- 
tion on the other. The central federation—AFL-CIO, for instance—must have 
broad powers to co-ordinate not only economic but political activity, to 
police against corruption, to check jurisdictional conflict. Simultaneously at 
the local level the neighborhood union groups must be given considerable 
autonomy in their own affairs, free from international union domination. 
Furthermore, the international union will not always remain the most effec- 
tive structure in collective bargaining. A firm like General Motors or General 
Electric deals with dozens of unions in many internationals. A council of 
such local unions ought to be formed which would have full powers to act 
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on economic issues, free from international union controls. The international 
will have to recede in importance, just as the city central tody did—in favor 
of a centralized AFL-CIO, geographical political clubs of labor, and councils 
of unions to match management economic power. 

These would be the political and structural directions of a labor move- 
ment that would redefine its goals. Such a movement, geared to planning and 
humanism, would soon find new and meaningful answers to key problems. 
By way of example: the standard reaction to automation is the demand for 
retraining of the replaced men, severance pay, and shorter hours—all good 
demands in themselves. But a humanistic labor movement would add much 
more: 100 per cent unemployment compensation for the techno!ovically dis- 
placed; cradle-to-the-grave education so that additional leisure time would 
not be spent in more alienative activity such as television and so that the full 
creative man could be brought to the fore; and some form of workers’ par- 
ticipation in or control of management. Or, another example: the labor an- 
swer to relative over-capacity and administered prices in the steel industry 
would include not only the standard reactions but a demand that the govern- 
ment either nationalize parts, or all, of the industry to enforce competition 
and use the capacity for social purposes. 


WHAT HAS BEEN missing in the house of labor for at least a decade and a half 
is what C. Wright Mills calls the “insurgent impulse.” That impulse cannot 
be reawakened by the hackneyed strategy of present politics. No one can 
look highly on a movement that is a tail to the civil rights fight, that is silent 
on civil liberty derelictions, that does not react to the danger of the crime 
syndicate with which some of its Democratic Party friends are allied, that has 
no new answers to the war danger. But a movement that seeks the planned, 
humanistic society can bring out the best in its membership rather than the 
present lassitude. The civil rights and the peace movements have proven 
this point in the last four years. With “propaganda of the deed”’—sit-ins, peace 
walks—they have brought out the nobility in hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans. 

Labor can do the same, and more so—if it redefines its goals. 

Where will the leadership for this come from? No one can say. No one 
knew of Walter Reuther in 1935, or Harry Bridges, or Farrell Dobbs, or Jim 
Carey, or Mike Quill, or Joe Curran. But these were the men who articu- 
lated the insurgent impulse and gave it direction in that period. Some of them 
may turn with the historical tide. But if they don’t there are other men—un- 
known and unsung—waiting in the wings. The new program and the new goal 
will bring them to the fore. 


SIDNEY LENS is a Chicago trade unionist whose articles on labor and 
general political questions are familiar to readers of The Progressive, 
Dissent, Liberation. His latest book is The Crisis of American Labor. 
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if- | WITH THE OUTBREAK of the sit-ins 
n- | the epithet “New Negro” begins a 
Ty | fresh cycle. The epithet itself has 
n- been variously in vogue, off and on 
on again, since Alain Locke launched 


it in the title of his anthology cele- 
brating the Negro Renaissance of 
alf the Twenties. Succeeding decades 
imparted their own meaning to the 





a words as the Negro’s personality 
on image felt the impact of two world 
nt wars, urbanization, ‘ unionization, 
ne emerging Africa, the Cold War, and 
as other processes which the races 
d, shared more or less in common. As 
he | with all terms that become part of 
2» |~—s a. Social heritage, handed down from 
ce father to son, the term “New Ne- 
4. gro,” if it is not to be altogether 
abandoned, needs __ retranslation. 
Who has not heard it used, glow- 
| ingly, to describe the dapper, suc- 
and cess-oriented, commercially aggres- 
m | sive young Negro “executive” (of a 
u- segregation-nourished _ enterprise), 
m as well as the simultaneously angry 
n- and idealistic sit-inner. Though the 

al two figures are in one sense profoundly related, they are in another sense 

poles apart. 
There is, perpetually a new Negro and there always has been. He is a 
1 process, not a category, though looking back, characteristic stages are per- 


ceptible. The recognition of this presumably obvious fact by allies of the 
Negro is crucial. Otherwise, the direction of the current phase of the black 
man’s protest in America may be miscalculated by those who need, in the 
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coming period, to understand it best—the white liberals. The segregationist 
will also have to understand it, but for different reasons. For both, the 
notion that the present conflict-welcomed or feared—is an ephemeral 
phase of a stirred-up solution that will soon return to a state of equilibrium 
will prove a shaky foundation for action. Not as a rhetorical familiarity 
but as a matter of practical policy, whites, and some Negro leaders also, 
must be aware that what they confront, fundamentally, is a rising tide; 
there is ebb and flow, to be sure, alternating periods of tension and relax- 
ation, of revolt and accommodation, but the direction is unmistakable. If 
this understanding informs our use of “New Negro,” the term can have 
meaning. If the phrase suggests to white people, and I think it often does, 
that they have before them an impenetrable race, fertile in social mutations, 
then it’s delusional. 

All this having been said, who is this latest “New Negro?” This article 
does not really mean to answer this question; to do so would require a 
sociological study, which this is not. What we are concerned with here is a 
political and psychological element that is new. It’s new, but not without 
precedent and like the latest New Negro, it’s been long in the making. If 
one denies that this element is really new, one must nonetheless admit that 
it is closer to the surface, more readily discernible in the Negro protest 
today than it has been for some time. 

The new element is this: the current phase of the Negro’s revolt is, at 
bottom, internal. It is aimed not so much at his enemies as at his friends. 
It is aimed at what, broadly and not derogatorily, we may call the liberal 
mentality of Twentieth Century America. James Baldwin has written of the 
“searching disaffection” of the American Negro. “Usually,” he says, “those 
white people who are in favor of integration prove to be in favor of it 
later, in some other city, some other town, some other building, some other 
school . . . Negroes know how little most white people are prepared to 
implement their words with deeds, how little when the chips are down, they 
are prepared to risk. And this long history of moral evasion has had an 
unhealthy effect on the total life of the country, and has eroded whatever 
respect Negroes may once have felt for white people.” 

Baldwin, of course, is not a racist; his opposition to black supremacy 
is absolutely plain in all he says and writes. White readers may find his 
last sentence, above, a bit harsh or exaggerated: it is not easy to accept the 
thought that one’s Negro friends have lost their respect for white people. 
Yet, what he says is so largely true, as anyone familiar with the Negro 
community ought to know, that whites who do not understand this are 
acting, whether they realize it or not, with great presumption. It is a pre- 
sumption born of insensitivity to the mood and historical experience of 
the Negro in this country, and it manifests itself not only among white 
liberals but occasionally among radicals as well. 

I recall attending a meeting at which a veteran socialist—whose own 
sentiments for racial equality are beyond question—demanded of a Negro 
speaker an accounting, as it were, for the inadequacy of Negro leadership. 
Certainly this particular speaker would have been the fast person to deny 
the right uf a white person to criticize Negro leadership, especially since 
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the speaker himself had very effectively been doing just that. Yet, the ques- 
tion was asked with a distinct emphasis on the word Negro—why haven’t 
you people developed a more militant leadership—and almost seemed to 
imply that poor leadership explains why the Negro, unlike other minorities, 
had not been integrated into the society. This question, coming from a 
white socialist (as if the inadequacy of Negro leadership were unrelated to 
the failures and present weakness of the organized socialist movement), 
provoked one Negro to reply: ““Where do you, a member of the oppressor 
group, get off asking why we, the oppressed, haven’t developed a leader- 
ship adequate to get you off our backs!” 

Undaunted, our white socialist friend went on to declare that the 
unique experiences of the Negro in the United States (e.g., slavery, govern- 
ment-endorsed disfranchisement, etc.) were merely of historical interest; 
that the problem of the Negro is not essentially unlike that of the Jew, the 
Pole, the Puerto Rican, etc.; and that finally it all boiled down to a com- 
mon formula of oppressor versus oppressed, the class struggle, and so forth. 
It is important to emphasize that this socialist (or liberal weighted down 
with pseudo-socialist dogma) advocated the most militant civil rights pro- 
gram. Like many genuine liberals he wanted no truck with gradualism. 
Yet, for him there was no unique “Negro problem” and any attempt to say 
there was smacked of chauvinism. His was the Neanderthal position of 
many early American socialists for whom the Negro existed as an illus- 
tration, as a point of departure, and not yet as a personality. One of the 
ma‘or contributions of the sit-ins, with all the searing demands and resent- 
ment they stir to the surface, is to rescue the race from the realm of 
abstraction. “The American Negro can no longer, nor will he ever again, 
be controlled by white America’s image of him,” writes Baldwin. The most 
unexceptionable program for civil rights is worthless if we do not grasp 
the significance of what Baldwin is saying. Nor is there, without this under- 
standing, any hope for develoying the interracial unity that exists now only 
as an ideal. 


WHATEVER ANALYSIS ONE MAKES of the psychology of the sit-ins, of 
their inner drives and goals and ideals, the very nature of their action, of 
their mode of struggle, discloses a profound dissatisfaction with, if not the 
liberal mentality, then the liberal institutions of mid-century American 
society. Essential to struggle in the courts is a belief in the fundamental 
soundness, impartiality, and openmindedness, ultimately, of the Judiciary. 
Essential to lobbying in Congress is the belief that at some point along the 
line one’s appeal to the conscience and sense of justice of the legislators 
will bear fruit. To suggest that the students have somewhat departed from 
blind faith in these institutions is not to detract from their idealism. Nor 
is it to say that they have become anti-parliamentarists or that they favor 
abolition of the Judiciary. Direct action does not mean either of these 
things; yet, direct action says something about the way in which social 
change can be initiated and about the role of governmental institutions in 
this process—i.e., that they more often respond than initiate. And what it 
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says is not what official white liberalism has been saying for the past decade 
at least. Suddenly an ideological class, grown comfortably sedentary, has 
been called upon to give aid to a radical Southern movement that is 
extra-legal (if not illegal) and doggedly subversive of the status quo. On 
the whole, official white liberalism has still not awakened to the urgency 
of the challenge and, in its middle age, finds it cannot identify so readily 
as in bygone days with radical protest. 

Not only official white liberal- 
ism, but official Negro liberalism 
also has been jolted by the sit-ins. 
I had recounted to me a lengthy 
conversation in which two national- 
ly known Negro leaders of a civil 
rights organization, on the eve of 
the sit-ins, built a sophisticated the- 
oretical case against direct mass ac- 
tion as an obsolete carryover from 
the Thirties, which had no place in 
post-Korean American life. These 
arguments were used in attempts to 
thwart the Youth Marches for Inte- 
grated Schools of 1958 and 1959 
(in which 10,000 and 30,000 youth, 
respectively, massed in Washington 
from all parts of the country to de- 
mand vigorous government action 
on behalf of school integration). 
These arguments — generally ac- 
cepted by Negro and white liberal- 
ism—hardly created an atmosphere 
anticipatory of the explosive move- 
ment that began in February, 1960. 
Thus none of the major national or- 
ganizations in the field (with the 
possible exception of CORE, which 
lacked any significant base among 
Negroes) can honestly claim to have 
inspired, through its own program, 
the student revolt. (Let us note, too, 
that it was not so much the 1954 
Supreme Court decision that created 
the moral atmosphere for the sit-ins 
but, if anything, the failure of the 
federal government to live up to ex- 
pectations aroused by the decision. ) 
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Under these circumstances, the sit-ins have catalyzed significant in- 
ternal reactions. Divisions within the Negro community, largely concealed 
inthe interest of unity, have come out into the open. These divisions have 
been revealed in articles written by prominent Negroes for white publica- 


) tions; for the first time in some years, relatively large numbers of whites 
) were acquainted with tke fact that serious differences exist among Negroes 


on program, organization, tactics, etc. On the whole, these articles reflect 
arising discontent among Negro intellectuals with the dominant modes of 
action adopted by the Negro leadership. The first of these articles, appear- 
ing in Harper’s, was “The Negro Revolt Against the Negro Leadership,” 
by journalist Louis Lomax. Lomax, viewing the sit-ins as a repudiation of 
the legalistic approach of the NAACP, went so far as to declare that they 
“sounded the death knell” for that organization. Also in Harper’s (Feb. 
1961) James Baldwin wrote a sympathetic and perceptive portrait of Mar- 
tin Luther King (“The Dangerous Road Before Martin Luther King”) in 
which he analyzes the class from which Negro leadership has emanated: 
‘They are, perhaps, the most unlucky bourgeoisie in the world’s entire 
history, trapped, as they are in a no man’s land between black humiliation 
and white power. They cannot move backwards and they cannot move 
forward, either.” Novelist Julian Mayfield, in “Challenge to Negro Leader- 
ship,” (Commentary) includes Dr. King among middle-class Negro leaders 
and sees the nonviolent resistance he advocates, as well as the legalism of 
the NAACP, as fetters on the protest movement which will soon give way 
to a more militant leadership represented by men like Robert Williams 
(who is building an arsenal in tension-ridden Monroe, N. C.). 

Other such articles have appeared; these are perhaps the best known. 
They are, to say the least, uneven in their understanding of where the 
Negro is, what he feels, and where he should be going. Some are irrespon- 


' sible in the extreme; some go off the deep-end, carried away by a vicarious 
| militancy; some are very sound. But all are important and reflect much 


more than the dyspepsia of the Negro intellectual. The divisions these writ- 
ers articulate run deeper than that. Whoever doubts this need only read 
the newspapers more carefully. The following news item from Atlanta is 
to the point: 


The meeting was called in an effort to win Negro acceptance of the settle- 
ment [between Negro leaders and white merchants to end picketing and sit-in 
demonstrations]. Students and young adults had shown rising dissatisfaction 
over its terms. The opposition centered on the reopening of the counters and 
the tentative assurance given by the Negro leaders that the boycott as well as 
the demonstrations would be stopped. Only an impassioned speech by the Rev. 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. saved the older men from an outright repudiation 
of their leadership . . . Developments at the church [where the meeting took 
place] dramatized the division within the Negro community between those 
supporting a go-slow policy and the youthful advocates of militant action. It 
was obvious that the latter group was predominant. 

—New York Times, March 11, 1961. 


The above was written by the New York Times reporter Claude Sitton, 
who is scarcely known for an over-agitated imagination on these matters. 
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What Sitton failed to report was the presence of a new element at tha’ 
meeting: a contingent of black nationalists who are commanding growing 
audiences in Atlanta. (Over 10,000 Negroes turned out to hear Elijah). 


Muhammed, leader of the Black Muslims. This was as large a crowd as}: 
King has drawn in, that city.) In recent conversations with leaders of th |» 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee in Atlanta, I learned that the |< 





nationalists are making disturbing inroads into the campus community 


previously impervious to such influences. They are not only injecting |s 


sharp impatience into the student movement but are creating problems fo.}1 
the militant integrationist leaders. 

There is no question that the nationalist spirit is on the rise in the, ~ 
Negro community from coast to coast. For a long time the established) 
Negro leadership refused to recognize the growing danger they presented. 
More recently they have been forced, by the compelling growth of the 
nationalist sects, to speak out. Eliah Muhammed’s Black Muslim move-) 
ment today claims a membership of 100,000—almost one third that of the) : 
NAACP. Their potential political power in New York City, Chicago . 
Detroit, and other Northern urban centers is already a matter of concern 
to city politicians. But more significant is the fact that this movement, 
which originated in Northern cities, is spreading into the larger Southern - 
Cities. 

The Black Muslim is a relative of the “New Negro.” He cannot be 
isolated merely as an aberration. Gordon Allport makes the point in his 
foreword to C. Eric Lincoln’s recent book, The Black Muslims in America, 
that “It is not enough to dismiss the [Black Muslim] movement as a lurid 
anomaly. It has deep roots in protest . . .” Elsewhere he states: “One cen-| 
tury after the Emancipation Proclamation we are still trying in our country 
to repair the moral ravages of slavery. Our progress is slow and sluggish. | 
It is this sluggishness that has given rise to the melodramatic Black Muslim! 
movement.” I think this can be rephrased as an indictment of the liberalism 
of our times and it ought to be brought to the attention of Bobby Kenriedy 
and others who would have Negro students “cool off.” Black nationalism 
does not flourish in the midst of total segregation, but rather in the midst 
of hollow promises. 

The assertion that the sit-in movement is first a challenge to the 
liberals, and only then to the segregationists, is not merely an attempt at 
political irony. The students have succeeded in desegregating hundreds of 
lunch counters in some eleven states, something neither the NAACP 
(though it gave the students some aid) nor government agencies were able 
to accomplish. Yet even this makes barely a dent in the overall structure 
of segregation. The real task, getting the vote, is too big for the student 
movement to handle alone, even too big for the organized Negro com- 
munity alone. Finally, the issue will turn on whether the adult Negro com- 
munity,- itself stimulated by the student movement, can in turn force a 
massive reorientation of the white liberal forces. 





AN EFFORT TO FORCE SUCH a reorientation appears under way in only one 
area—the labor movement. The formation of the Negro American Labor 
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Council under the leadership of veteran socialist and AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent, A. Philip Randolph, challenges the labor movement, as the student 
movement challenges white liberalism as a whole. As yet, the NALC 
stands on wobbly feet, beset by tremendous external pressures from the 
labor bureaucracy and by debilitating internal difficulties. By no means is 
it certain that the organization will survive its infancy. But it is growing 
and there are outcroppings in some local areas of .a rank and file spirit 
redolent of the early days of the CIO. Yet, among those labor leaders who 
today wear the mantle of the militant tradition established in those early 
days there was no unanimous hand of welcome extended to the NALC. 
The gamut of reactions ran all the way from a feeble “that’s not the way 
to go about it” to outright charges of “racism-in-reverse.” One of the best 
replies to the latter charge was given in New America by Randolph’s long- 
time associate, Bayard Rustin: 


I am aware of no similar charge against any number of other ethnically- 
centered groups such as the Jewish Labor Committee. Under present cond:- 
tions—i.e., general segregation and discrimination, and the unreliability of to- 
day’s organized (or disorganized) liberalism—the Negro will find it necessary 
in many instances to organize independently. Segregation and discrimination 
prevade virtually all aspects of American life and therefore infuse color with 
political and social meaning. It is true that the struggle for civil rights does not 
have quite the same meaning for the white liberal as for the Negro—nor can 
it have. Not because Negroes are Negroes but because they are people segre- 
gated and discriminated against, and this takes its toll, from which the liberal 
is exempted. 


tain fronts for some of them. They greeted the sit-ins enthusiastically 
The call for the founding Convention of the NALC had declared: 
masquerading as democracy. Some hundreds of thousands of Negroes are the 
victims of this hypocrisy. We ourselves must seek the cure, in terms of hun- 
dreds of thousands, in the dimensions of a mass organization. 


motional opportunities for Negroes; we repudiate the lockout against Negroes 
by some unions; we above all resent “tokenism,” that thin veneer of acceptance 
That the conditions deplored above actually exist has been denied 
by no one in the labor hierarchy, though there is disagreement over the 


We resent Jim Crow locals; we deplore the freezeout against Negroes in labor 

apprenticeship and training programs; we decry the lack of upgrading and pro- 
extent of the pattern. Basically what has been called into question is the 
method of attack. And it is here that we come upon one of the most vivid 
examples of the “new moderation,” a relatively recent congeries of atti- 
tudes, standards, priorities. This new moderation is particularly important 
for radicals in the labor movement to understand. 

The new moderates differ from the old in this: they never were 
gradualists, they never fell for the “deliberate speed” line after the 1954 
Supreme Court decision. They never believd the pearly Eisenhower homily 
about changing the hearts of men. They called everywhere for immediate 
action to end Jim Crow in all areas of life. The NAACP, far from moving 
too fast—the cry of the old moderates—was not moving fast enough on cer- 
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(though with insufficient concrete support). One would have had to be 


very cynical indeed to suggest that such friends of the Negro in the labor 
movement might sing a different tune when the inevitable knock came on 
their own door. Yet this is precisely what happened. (In many quarters 
their response was not unlike that of David Dubinsky when he discovered 
that staff members of the ILGWU wanted to form their own union as a 
vehicle for collective bargaining with the employing union: when Dubinsky 
recovered sufficiently for public comment, he began to reflect sadly on the 


loss of “dedication in our union.” ) 









































Thus some labor leaders are 
affronted and embittered that Negro 
workers should organize indepen- 
dently of whites in the house of la- 
bor, that they should be infused by 
the same spirit that led Negro stu- 
dents of the South to organize in- 
dependently of white students, ac- 
cepting the support of the latter but 
keeping the reins in their own hands. 

“But this is the labor move- 
ment. This is different.” It is and it 
isn’t. And democrats should be par- 
ticularly clear on this. 

One of the great advantages 
socialists have had when working in 
the civil rights movement — an ad- 
vantage which differentiated them 
from the Communists—has been that 
we have not been under any obli- 
gation to minimize or explain away 
the racial policies of big business 
and the government. We vigorously 
opposed Communist-joined efforts 
to put the lid on the Negro protest 
during World War II. We have been 
able to present ourselves as unequiv- 
ocal and unconditional allies of the 
Negro, unencumbered by alien com- 
mitments, unembarrassed by a ques- 
tionable history. That despite this 
policy the ranks of the democratic 
socialist movement were not swelled 
significantly by an influx of Negro 
members was due, of course, to 
other factors which need not be ex- 
plored here; they’re available in any 
honest history of American social- 
ism. 
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But socialists and radicals generally have given a special allegiance 
to the labor movement as the organized expression of the working class, 
the focus of sociakist attention. However, the labor movement is not, as 
some would see it, identicial with the working class, just as it is not, as 
others would see it, identical with the labor bureaucracy. For one thing the 
great bulk of American Negroes are workers; a relatively small percentage 
of them are in the organized labor movement. They are scarcely repre- 
sented at all in the labor bureaucracy. It follows that the immediate welfare 
of the Negro worker does not coincide in every specific instance with that 
of the trade unions. 


Socialists who have posts in the secondary or tertiary ranks of the 
labor movement may for the first time find themselves on the racial firing 
line. There are undoubtedly occasions when such socialists feel pressured 
by their role in a trade union to push its official line. This will by no means 
be a racist line: with almost no exceptions it will be a sincerely liberal 
stance expressing itself in the language of the “Negro-Labor alliance.” And 
this stance, this language, will indeed have behind it an impressive record 
of achievements. Yet in the very tradition of the liberal Gestalt, labor’s 
reply to the Negro challenge may contain elements of a paternalism which 
labor would not tolerate the Negro to suffer at other hands. Like the sit- 
inners, the Negro worker is not searching for a benign big brother. 


The democratic radical in the labor movement has, it seems to me, 
two immediate tasks. The first is to be free of the obligation to explain 
away or in any sense rationalize the policies of the labor bureaucracy with 
regard to the Negro. (We are not counterposing the bureaucracy to the 
rank ‘and file; we are talking about policies, not prejudice.) Whatever 
advances the Negro has made through the trade unions—and they have 
been considerably greater than through any comparable social institution— 
he remains a second-class citizen in the house of labor. This is a stark fact 
that cannot be clouded by any citation of specific instances, names, dates, 
places. The argument that the very structure of the AFL-CIO impose: 
severe limitations on its ability to force compliance by its member unions 
with its anti-discrimination policies will simply fall on uninterested ears. 
The argument that George Meany, though personally unprejudiced, is 
trapped by conflicting forces within the federation; that this or the other 
commission, or agency is hampered by a lack of punitive powers; that this 
or the other official or international union is constitutionally powerless to 
compel racial democracy within locals—these arguments may be of thrilling 
import to those learned in the ways of trade union operations, but they 
are meaningless to the victims of racial equality. They are akin to the 
sophistries mass-produced by the federal government and its agencies since 
Reconstruction. Most important, such arguments stimulate very little appe- 
tite for trade union membership among the great masses of unorganized 
Negro workers, to whom labor must seriously turn its attention if it plans 
to survive the remainder of this century. 
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IT IS NOT ENOUGH TO ABANDON A reflex defensism of the labor movement. 
The key question now is whether white trade unionists—liberals and radi- 
cals alike—are prepared, in the main, to accept the leadership of organized 
Negro trade unionists in their fight to eradicate vestiges of Jim Crow. At 
issue here is more than the mechanical reforms that must be made; at issue 
is how these reforms will come into being, and this will largely determine 
the true status of the Negro in labor. The significance of Negroes organizinz 
and acting as Negroes must be appreciated by the official labor movement 
as it is now appreciated by the Dixiecrats. White trade unionists are going 
to have to accept the leadership of Negroes in the fight for racial equality in 
the trade unions just as they generally accept the leadership of the NAACP 
in the same fight outside the trade unions. 

In the final analysis, Jim Crow practices will be eliminated from the 
labor movement only as a result of the pressure generated by Negroes 
themselves, organized as a mass and quite prepared to make life incon- 
venient for their white brothers. It is amazing that this principle, the back- 
bone of the Montgomery Bus Boycott and the sit-ins, ‘should be applauded 
by democrats in the labor movement only so long as it operates outside 
the labor movement. Why is it to be expected that Negroes will forego in 
the AFL-CIO their most effective weapons of mass direct action—especially 
when those weapons were developed precisely by the labor movement itself? 

To accept the leadership of Negroes means to accept the mistakes 
that may come with it. It means accepting even what appear to be setbacks 
in the very struggle for Negro equality. So long as discrimination persists 
in labor, the black worker is perpetually a man with a different point of 
view, however devoted his white brothers may be to his welfare. On this 
basis he is entitled to a kind of proportional representation. Walter Reuther 
may be giving voice to the highest sentiments when he refuses to support 
a Negro for his executive board simply because he is a Negro. But such 
sentiments have a hollow ring in the face of reality. It is just not fair to 
assume that a white unionist can “represent” a Negro worker. It may well 
be that a given white unionist, having greater experience and adminis- 
trative competence could more effectively fight for the Negro worker’s 
program than a given Negro trade unionist. However, it is not on relative 
competence that the question will turn. The question is more likely to turn 
on whether Negroes in the labor movement will be organized—necessarily, 
at this stage of the game, by other Negroes—and will develop a leadership 
responsive to their needs. 

Failure to understand this all important factor has led some lib- 
erals—and radicals—to criticize A. Philip Randolph’s demand that a Negro 
be appointed head of the AFL-CIO Civil Rights Department. Randolph’s 
critics point out that the probable Negro candidates would bring less ability 
to the job than its present holder... Ironically, these critics are often the 
same who tell us that the Department lacks the powers to do very much 
anyway. It is probably true that the appointment of a Negro as head 
of the Civil Rights Department would not, in itself, necessarily increase 
the effectiveness of that Department. Perhaps the ability of the Department 
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to negotiate with certain discrimina- 
tion-ridden unions would be dimin- 
ished. Yet, if anyone thinks that 
ultimately the Civil Rights Depart- 
ment or anything remotely resem- 
bling its present form is the real so- 
lution to labor’s discrimination 
problem, he is mistaken. The solu- 
tion lies in a process of which the 
appointment of a Negro head is a 
partial recognition: the emergence 
of a strong Negro leadership with a 
mass rank and file base. That such 
a leadership may be imperfect, that 
it may be imbued with some of the 
very careerism and personal ambi- 
tion that pervades sections of the 
white labor bureaucracy, that, in- 
deed, it may all too often be selected 
from among the paid black window- 
dressing of international unions—all 
this could not be farther from the 
point. 

I don’t mean to suggest that white radicals in the labor movement shut 
their eyes to tactics by which the labor bureaucracy, attempting to strength- 
en its hold over Negro trade unionists and to satisfy their demand for 
Negro representation, appoint Uncle Toms to key posts. Wherever possible, 
we ought to expose such cynical maneuvers before Negro trade unionists. 
Yet, we must recognize that we will be in a position to do this only where 
we have established a basis of mutual confidence and respect—in other 
words, only within the context of supporting the principle of Negro repre- 
sentation. Finally, if our own estimates of personnel are not accepted by 
the Negro trade unionists, we must be prepared to support the candidates 
they choose. We can temper our disappointment by remembering the 
philosophical observation of a Negro worker who remarked that, “If the 
— movement has to have its fat cats, we want some of them to be black 
at cats.” 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF the Montgomery Bus Boycott and of the sit-ins 
consisted in the threat they posed to the very existence of the segregated 
institutions they attacked. Montgomery Negroes demonstrated their ability 
to weaken if not destroy the bus system; the Southern students are again 
and again closing down lunch counters, making it clear that the latter can 
do business (exist) only on an integrated basis. Whatever the extent of 
the nonviolent spirit of these forms of direct action, their success rested 
ultimately on the fact that they were techniques of socio-economic coercion. 
(To recognize this in no way diminishes their moral foundation. ) 
Negroes are learning to apply such coercion on a widening scale. It 
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works best when the object of the attack is on the defensive. This is the 
condition of the labor movement before the nation today, as it is of the 
nation before the world. Who can doubt that the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision was profoundly related to the emergence of militant, independent 
African states? Supporters of the labor movement must likewise not fail 
to see that it is largely because labor is on the defensive that the Negro 
trade unionist has his big chance. We have given the Negro many reasons 
to be thankful for the existence of the Soviet Union and the McClellan 
investigations. These are not the least of gradualism’s fruits. 


THE SECOND TASK OF THE trade union radical is increasingly difficult to 
perform; and without the first task having been attended to, it may be vir- 
tually impossible. This, of course, is the day to day process of educating 
Negro and white workers, organized and unorganized, in the historical and 
present basis of the Negro-Labor alliance. This involves a program o/ 
political education and activity on a scale much more ambitious than labor 
has so far attempted. We must recognize that the enthusiastic view urban 
Negroes held of the labor movement in the Thirties has somewhat tar- 
nished. Randolph recently commented that a “gulf of misunderstanding 
seems to be widening between the Negro community and the labor com- 
munity.” This gulf is not the product of a deterioration of labor’s position 
on racial equality, but of labor’s failure to keep pace with the rising de- 
mands of the Negro community. Yet precious little progress will be made 
toward full racial equality in this country if the alliance is ruptured. 

Such a rupture cannot be prevented by ritualistic apologists for the 
labor bureaucracy; they can command no respect in the Negro community 
On the other hand, those who can inspire trust have a special responsibility 
to strengthen that alliance. This implies no whitewash of the labor move- 
ment, no toning down of demands. It does not even imply the rejection of 
weapons that the Negro has found useful in dealing with other social insti- 
tutions, even if these weapons, by inconveniencing white workers and dis- 
rupting the normal course of union activity, appear temporarily to damage 
or weaken the trade unions in any given situation. Precisely what such 
weapons might be and under what circumstances they should be used de- 
pends on a concrete analysis of given situations; what I am attempting to 
describe is a guiding political attitude. (But among these weapons we 
might include: Negroes striking and staging plant sit-downs and slow- 
downs in protest against discriminatory union policies; calling upon the 
NLRB to enforce anti-union shop provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act against 
unions which bar Negro members; demanding the inclusion of non-dis- 
crimination clauses by both unions and employers as a prerequisite to 
using the services of the NLRB, etc. We might note here that the leader- 
ship of the NALC is generally opposed to any invocation of the anti-union 
shop provisions of Taft-Hartley, since this would give ammunition to those 
who have attacked the NALC as anti-union. This is a measure of the 
NALC’s devotion to the labor movement. Still, it seems to me that even 
such a weapon as the above ought not to be rejected out of hand, if the 
NALC concentrates its attack on government and management discrimina- 
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tion and if it begins to organize unorganized Negro workers—even into all- 
Negro Southern unions, if necessary.) 

Simultaneously, however, civil rights leaders, both inside and outside 
of labor, must view the Negro unionist’s revolt in the context of the overall 
importance of the Negro-Labor alliance. It is for this reason that the for- 
mation of the NALC is particularly heartening, for it is made up of Negro 
trade unionists dedicated to the labor movement. And Randolph, more than 
any other Negro leader, has hammered home the fact that labor and the 
Negro share the same goals and face the same enemies. 

References to labor as the natural ally of the Negro have become a 
standard piece of rhetoric in the repertoire of the best kaown Negro leaders. 
But such references, though sincere, are not often animated by passion. 
This is understandable. It is not easy for a Negro leuder to give unblushing 
praise to the AFL-CIO while the recollection of George Meany’s attack on 
Randolph lingers. There is a limit to the degree in which any leader can 
do violence to the psychology of his constituents. 


NEVERTHELESS, IF THE NEGRO and labor movements are to follow the same 
path, a much more serious effort is required on the part of those organi- 
zations and individuals to whom the Negro community gives it allegiance. 
If there cannot be passion, at least let there be light. A heavy responsibility 
falls on the shoulders of the NAACP as the central organization of Negro 
protest in the United States today. It seems to me that the Labor Depart- 
ment of the NAACP has a primary function in strengthening the Negro 
community’s identification with the labor movement at the same time that 
it brings all possible pressure to bear for satisfaction of the Ncgro laborer’s 
demands. 

If such an effort is being made, there is very little evidence of it in 
the reports of the NAACP Labor Secretary, Herbert Hill. Blast after blast 
is leveled at the AFL-CIO and each one is packed with indisputable data. 
These reports are ravenously seized upon by the anti-labor press and widely 
broadcast as just additional evidence of the moral corruption of the labor 
movement. It is easy to say that one should not be held responsible for the 
use one’s enemies make of one’s statements, and that’s true up to point— 
up to the point where evangelism ends and politics begins. At that point 
one must assume responsibility for those interpretations to which, con- 
sistently, one’s statements more readily lend themselves. And, indeed, there 
is not a great deal in what Mr. Hill says that might serve as an antidote to 
the anti-labor campaign of conservative white forces. We look in vain 
through his reports for any indication of a “natural alliance,” for any sign 
that the labor movement is, in his eyes, something more than just another 
instrument to discriminate against Negroes. We hope for some preface to 
his reports which might sketch in a broad perspective of relations between 
the Negro and labor. Invariably we are disappointed. In the absence of 
such a sketch, the average Negro worker cannot be blamed for concluding 
that the organized labor movement, far from being a fundamental force 
for integration, is but another Jim Crow institution. He might even con- 
clude that labor’s role is more insidious than that of the government or 
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business worlds, for Mr. Hill has relatively little to say about discrimination 
in these power centers. 

There are indications that the impressions conveyed by Herbert Hill 
are not shared by other officials of the NAACP. Alfred Baker Lewis, 
NAACP treasurer, writes in the November 1960 issue of Crisis that 
“usually employers are the ones guilty of job discrimination. The union, if 
there is one in the plant, simply goes along with the employer’s policy.” 
Lewis points out that “we have opposed the use of Negroes as strike- 
breakers, both because we support organized labor in general {emphasis 
mine] and because experience shows that Negroes used in this way increase 
racial antaganism and nearly always ure fired when the strike is over.” He 
goes on to pledge NAACP support to the various efforts of labor for social 
reform—minimum wage rise to $1.25, better social security, widening the 
coverage of old age benefits, federalization of the jobless pay system, oppo- 
sition to “right-to-work” laws, compulsory health insurance through the 
social security machinery, etc. 

What is unfortunate is that Mr. Lewis’ article was not written by Mr. 
Hill, who could have used Crisis as a stump from which to answer his 
critics and set the record straight. We make no apologies for certain labor 
bureaucrats who have barred their doors to Mr. Hill when we suggest that a 
few words on his part clarifying the context in which he makes his criti- 
cism might make his indictment all the more effective. 

It is also unfortunate that Mr. Lewis’ article represented a type not 
too frequently featured in Crisis. Perhaps this is relevant to the mounting 
criticism Negro intellectuals have been expressing of Crisis as a “black 
bourgeois club.” Before locating Mr. Lewis’ article, one has to plow 
through page after page of notes and vignettes celebrating the success and 
devotion to the cause of innumerable physicians, real estate brokers, in- 
surance salesmen, etc. On practically every page there is a photograph of 
a plaque being exchanged for a $500 life membership. (An NAACP 
member once suggested to me that it would be cheaper for the National 
Office to circularize the chapters with life-size cardboard models of staff 
members with smiling faces and outstretched hands, thus saving traveling 
expenses.) This is all well and good; i wish we could all afford life mem- 
bership. But James Baldwin was right when he wrote that “The Crisis has 
the most exciting subject matter in the world at its finger-tips, and yet 
manages to be one of the world’s dullest magazines.” 

Our purpose is not to drag the NAACP over the coals. Too many 
people, mainly but not exclusively Southern, have built the better part of 
their emotional existences on that pastimé.. Yet, not to point out the short- 
comings of the NAACP is simply not to take it seriously. To make of it 
a distant fetish, beyond critical examination, is to perform a disservice to 
it and, worse, to evince a condescending attitude toward the Negro com- 
munity as a whole. E. Franklin Frazier, leading Negro sociologist, is fond 
of saying that the first sign of real integration will be a white liberal taking 
a Negro seriously enough to openly criticize his behavior. 
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WHAT I HAVE DESCRIBED AS the “new moderation” is not at all confined 
to the labor movement. Attention is focused on labor because it is the 
traditional center of radical concern and because it is here that this set of 
attitudes can have the most immediately disastrous effect. But the “new 
moderation” extends far beyond the labor movement, and pervades the 
liberal world as a whole. It is difficult to define precisely, except as a 
syndrome of reactions to the “New Negro”—to Montgomery, to the ex- 
panding sit-in movement, to the Negro American Labor Courcil, to Free- 
dom Rides, to a host of new symbols projected onto the national race re- 
lations scene. It’s new because it belongs to the new decade. It’s new 
because it’s in the White House. It includes the class of Cold War Inte- 
grationists, for whom the old moderation must give way if we are not, 
forever, to be mercilessly embarrassed in our tug of war with the Soviet 
Union. It includes those who are first awakening to the Negro’s potential 
for causing trouble, for creating social dislocation on a serious scale, and 
are hurriedly manufacturing a new vocabularly with which to ride the crest 
while undermining the tide. A sterling illustration was Kennedy’s inter- 
vention in the Atlanta sit-ins during the last week of October. Through his 
Washington headquarters, Kennedy pressured Mayor Hartsfield into releas- 
ing twenty two demonstrators (including Dr. King) and simultaneously 
arranged for a 30-day truce which would expire after Election Day! Need- 
less to say, the truce accomplished absolutely nothing—as was intended— 
and the sit-ins were resumed upon its expiration. At a time when the 
student strategy was to remain in jail, refusing bail, and to continue turning 
the screws on the business community, Kennedy succeeded in temporarily 
crippling the Atlanta operation, granting a respite to the businessmen, and 
ee 





running away with the accolade of the liberals for having secured the re- 
lease of Dr. King. This maneuver, I am convinced, won Kennedy the 
Presidency. 

Kennedy’s Administration offers a rich selection of “new moderation” 
techniques. Associate White House press secretary Andrew Hatcher (a 
Negro), speaking before an NAACP church meeting in Washington, prom- 
ised that Kennedy would appoint a Negro as District Commissioner of 
D.C. He went on to forecast that the Kennedy Administration would 
achieve so much for Negroes in the field of civil rights that ten years from 
now “the NAACP as an organization for civil rights may be out of busi- 
ness.” Given this happy prospect, he urged the organization to begin now 
to shift some of its emphasis towards new goals, “such as increasing the 
economic status of Negroes,” “combatting juvenile delinquency,” and 
“working toward self-improvement of Negroes.” The sit-ins were fun, 
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folks, but if you want your kid to be a District Commissioner (or Associate 
White House press secretary) some day, you'd better start scrubbing him 
clean. Lyndon Johnson likes clean Negroes. 

The really sad thing is that the labor movement appears to have 
adopted the Kennedy technique. For while the AFL-CIO supported the 
sit-ins and Freedom Rides with talk and money (the Industrial Union 
Department gave CORE $5,000 for the Freedom Riders), it has failed to 
do the really important job which it alone can do: organization of Southern 
workers—Negro and white. Not only is this in labor’s own interest, but it 
could pave the way for a massive Negro voting campaign in the South and 
would have been a far bigger help to the sit-inners and Freedom Riders 
than oratory and a few bucks. 

“Negroes know how little white people are prepared to implement 
their works with deeds, how little, when the chips are down, they are pre- 
pared to risk.” How much are we now prepared to risk? In labor, are we 
prepared to lose a few locals, perhaps an international union, if necessary? 
It is argued that expulsion is not the answer, that it didn’t, for example, 
reform the Teamsters, whose membership has actually grown. But expul- 
sion did, to a degree, alter the image of the labor movement as a whole and 
did demonstrate to the public at large that labor meant business when it 
set out to houseclean itself of corruption, as of communism. Are we pre- 
pared to demonstrate to the Negro that we view racism as equally can- 
cerous, as equally subversive of our reason for existence? 

How much are we prepared to risk in the realm of practical politics? 
Are we prepared to take the axe to the Eastland wing of the Democratic 
Party, though we risk the loss of elections immediately ahead? Or are we 
convinced that a party free of racism has no ultimate future in the United 
States? 

The Negro looks around for his friends today and finds them genu- 
flecting symbolically before the altar of Brotherhood, dropping a few pen- 
nies into the collection plate labeled “For Good Works,” delivering a few 
prayers of encouragement, and then going on about their business. What 
the Negro is now learning is how to make it impossible for his friends to 
go about their business any longer. 

“The Negroes who rioted at the United Nations,” says James Baldwin, 
“are but a very small echo of the black discontent abroad in the world.” 
Are we prepared, here and abroad, not to stem but to join that discontent? 


Tom KaHN is a student at Howard University. He is active in the civil 
rights struggle and the author of The Unfinished Revolution. 
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British 
Socialism 


desmond 
donnelly, m.p. 


THE CENTRAL CHALLENGE facing the 
British Labor Party today is whether 
it can relate its early idealism to the 
problems of contemporary British poli- 
tics. In practice, it is a conflict be- 
tween Bevanism and Bevinism as 
these particular doctrines have devel- 
oped, after the two men who gave 
their names to political thoughts have 
both died. 

As backdrop to the theoretical argu- 
ments about democratic socialist doc- 
trine there are three factors always 
complicating the discussion. First, 
there is the Cold War; and the atti- 
tudes democratic socialists should 
adopt toward developments in Rus- 
sia and China. Second, there are the 
fantastic advances of modern tech- 
nology, constantly posing agonizing 
appraisals of priorities of investment 
as between industry, defense, social 
services and consumer goods. Finally, 
there is Britain’s own changing rela- 
tionship with the rest of the world— 
from the great imperialist power to 
becoming the leading practitioner un- 
der the Labor Government of anti- 
colonialism,’ on a scale and sweep 
without comparison in all recorded 
history. 


Tusa Views. 





Desmond Donnelly, 

Labor Member of Parliament, 

defends the policies of 

Gaitskell and the ideas 

of Crosland against the 
BLP’s left-wing. 





Frank Allaun, 

Labor Member of Parliament, 
defends the politics of the 
left-wing of the British 
Labor Party with its emphasis 
on Unilateral Nuclear 
Disarmament and a fuller 
program of nationalization. 








LET ME BEGIN WITH BEVANISM. Para- 
doxically, I disassociate Aneurin Bevan 
himself to some extent from Bevanism 
as it is now after his death. Bevan 
himself was not a left-winger in the 
true sense. He stood as near to the 
center of the Labor Party as it is pos- 
sibl@ to get. Rather it was his intem- 
perate and colorful language, not his 
basic views, that retained for him the 
leftist aura. Certainly there were times 
when Bevan’s thinking was blurred. 
Also, he was enough of an oppor- 
tunist deliberately to deploy to his own 
political advantage his intellectual un- 
certainty, This is why he was some- 
times accused of dishonest thinking. 
But Bevan, on the big issues, did 
not waiver. He was unequivocally on 
the side of liberty. He despised all 
Communist intolerance and derided 
the robot-mentality it created. And the 
Chinese Communist leaders discovered 
this Bevan to their astonishment, when 
Bevan trounced them unmercifully in 
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a brilliant address to the Chinese Peo- 
ples’ Institute of Foreign Affairs of 
Peking in 1954. Also, when it came 
to the Western alliance and the nu- 
clear deterrent, Bevan swept aside the 
neutralist Bevanites, in a famous 
speech at Labor's 1957 Annual Con- 
ference, to their angry chagrin and 
tearful dismay. 

How, then, did Bevan coin Bevan- 
ism? The answer goes back to the 
1930’s, as indeed does much of the 
current debate within the Labor Party. 

Twenty-five years ago Bevan was 
associated with Sir Stafford Cripps 
and so, too, were many of Bevan’s lat- 
ter-day followers, such as Michael 
Foot. At that time the Labor Party 
was slow to react to the rise of Hitler 
and Mussolini. A full two years after 
Hitler had seized power and on the 
eve of Mussolini’s invasion of Abys- 
sinia, Labor's official policy remained 
pacifist and neutralist. 

It was at the dramatic 1935 Labor 
Conference that Ernest Bevin and 
Hugh Dalton swung the Party off its 
neutralist perch, to a policy of collec- 
tive security and support for the 
League of Nations. And their chief 
opponent at that Conference was 
Cripps. 

Cripps, Bevan and others continued 
for a time their opposition to many of 
Labor's new foreign policies, although 
Bevan’s personal views at that time 
are less clear in retrospect than those 
of some of his colleagues. 

When Labor won power in 1945, 
both Bevan and Cripps served loyally 
in the Labor Government of which 
Bevin was Foreign Secretary, now 
practising the international policies he 
had preached ten years before. But 
the old associates of Cripps and 
Bevan, many of them now in Parlia- 
ment as a result of the landslide, re- 
mained obdurate, critical and sniping. 


AFTER BEVIN’S DEATH IN 1951, and 
Cripp’s departure from the Govern- 
ment because of ill-health, Bevan 
came into conflict with his colleagues. 
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At first it was not an issue of foreign 
policy, but a matter of priorities as 
between the British defense program, 
begun under the duress of the Korean 
War, and the social services built up 
in Labor’s first term of office. Bevan 
resigned specifically because it was de- 
cided, as an economy measure, to 
make a small inroad into the free 
Health Service of which he had been 
the chief architect. 

Very quickly, Bevan widened the 
grounds of difference to a general at- 
tack upon Anglo-U.S. strategy at that 
time. And one needs to recall the then 
prevailing climate in British politics, 
with General MacArthur in full spate. 
It was widely thought in Britain that 
America might irresponsibly involve 
the Western powers in an unjust all- 
out war with China, thus destroying 
the whole United Nations position in 
Korea. Bevan attracted widespread 
support on the left, including nearly 
all his old colleagues of the 1930’s— 
and Bevanism was created. 

While Bevan led the Bevanites, neu- 
tralism was held in check. For, al- 
though Bevan often disagreed with 
Anglo-American policies, he was not 
a neutralist. Then came the break be- 
tween Bevan and his followers over 
the H-bomb, as already stated, in 
1957. And after Bevan was taken 
critically ill at the end of 1959, neu- 
tralism grew apace among the Bev- 
anites; until it became the cardinal 
principle of their thinking as they 
linked up with the Campaign For 
Nuclear Disarmament. 

At the Labor Conference of 1960 
neutralism won a narrow victory, al- 
though the Labor Party in Parliament 
declined to accept the policy on the 
constitutional grounds that power in 
a political party must rest in the hands 
of people who are answerable directly 


to the electorate. 


THERE IS ALSO THE other facet of 
Bevanism—attitudes to nationalization 
and priorities of investment. Again it 
goes back to the 1930's, when it was 
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then thought by the unthinking left 
that nationalization was the panaccea 
for all industrial ills and declines. And 
in a period of acute poverty and un- 
employment there appeared a crying 
need to give over-riding priority to 
welfare services. 

When Bevan resigned in 1951 this 
conflict was revived because Bevan 
was standing for the sanctity of tne 
social services; and he remained also, 
as he had always been, a strong pro- 
tagonist of public ownership. 

Gaitskell, on the other hand, as the 
current exponent of Bevinism, had 
been the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1951 whose decision it was to im- 
pose minor Health Service charges; 
and he became to be regarded and 
personalized as their chief enemy by 
the Bevanites. In addition, Gaitskell, 
who had been in charge of several 
nationalized industries as Minister of 
Fuel and Power from 1947-59 (prac- 
tical experience that Bevan never 
public ownership wherever it served a 
valuable and relevant purpose, it made 
no difference. He “was—and is—the 
enemy. 

Thus, in summary, 1961 Bevanism 
stands broadly for neutralism, over- 
riding priorities for the social services 
and a general extension of monopoly 
public ownership. Some of its fol- 
position clear, that he was still pro- 
Although he was at pains to make his 
regarded as suspect by the Bevanites. 
public ownership—and again he was 
lowers take the view that Russia is 
possibly less of a danger than Amer- 
ica; certainly there is little point in 
flexible, less bureaucratic approach to 
Britain giving priority to the Western 

Thus he stood openly for a more 
alliance in programs and alignments. 
It is also against Gaitskell, the man. 
wished to avoid repeating them. 


Now LET US LOOK AT Bevinism. It 
also goes back to the 1930's to the 
point when Ernest Bevin lectured the 
had), clearly learned from some of 
Labor's administrative mistakes and 


Labor party on standing up to tyran- 
ny and the need to adopt practical 
measures to implement collective se- 
curity aspirations embodied in resolu- 
tions. 

Ernest Bevin, as a great trade union 
leader was much more of a practical 
builder, whereas Aneurin Bevan was 
the brilliant talker, Bevin built a great 
union, he built a Labor national news- 
paper with a circulation of over 2 mil- 
lion and he busied himself in many 
ranges of practicalities. As a practical 
man he was always conscious of the 
nuts and bolts of socialism, as well as 
the emotional attraction of its idealism. 

When Bevin was Foreign Secretary 
he was faced with the terrifying prob- 
lem of the power vacuum in Europe 
in 1946. At that time, due to ill-consid- 
ered (and I suspect uncomprehending) 
decisions by the Truman administra- 
tion, Britain actually had more men 
under arms than the United States. 
And they were certainly quite inade- 
quate to defend Western Europe 
against the vast Russian forces massing 
behind the Elbe. 

Bevin was haunted by the return 
of American isolationism and he had 
the additional spectre that not many 
months before American policy had 
led directly to the handing over of 
large areas of Eastern Europe to Rus- 
sian influence. 

So it was Bevin who took the big 
decision to secure the American com- 
mitment in Europe. And it will stand 
to the everlasting credit of Mr. Tru- 
man and his colleagues that they ac- 
cented their new responsibilities with 
remarkable courage and generosity, 
reversing in a few days in 1947 the 
previous century's traditional policy of 
the United States. 

Gaitskell, in his subsequent leader- 
ship of the Bevinites, never waivered 
from the central themes of collective 
security laid down by Bevin, ever since 
1935. He is equally staunch in his be- 
lief in the significance of the Anglo- 
American alliance, although this nat- 
urally does not make him uncritical 
of all American policies. 
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But it was in home and economic 
policies that Gaitskell developed his 
own “Bevinism.” This was because he 
was immediately exercised, after the 
1959 Election defeat, to give the Labor 
party a more modern appeal to the 
electorate. For it had been apparent 
throughout the election—and indeed in 
the previous 1955 election also—that 
the old war cries about “nationaliza- 
tion,” and “the bad old days of the 
’30’s’” made no compelling appeal to 
an educated electorate that was living 
in a different and more practical era. 


TH!S LED GAITSKELL INTO THE “Clause 
Four” controversy in which he sought 
to convince the electorate that Labor 
did not stand for outright nationaliza- 
tion of everything—but flexible, prac- 
tical nationalization as a means to an 
end. He called for a modification of 
Clause Four of the 1918 Labor con- 
stitution which created this very im- 
pression; and as a result he ran into 
heavy criticism from the Bevanites. 

The lines of argument as it has d2- 
veloped in the past year is therefore 
clear as between the two concepts— 
the one standing for a more pragmatic, 
realistic approach; the other rigid and 
fundamentalist. And there is no doubt 
now that Bevinism will triumph over 
Bevanism. 

In the defense-foreign affairs argu- 
ment, because of a switch around in 
several of the leading trade unions, 
Gaitskell’s victory at next fall’s Labor 
Conference is as certain as anything 
can be in politics. The only issue in 
doubt is the size of his majority. And 
although the Conference may show 
some aberrations over the future of 
Polaris bases in Britain, the central 

ecision to stand four-square inside 
the Western ailiance will be taken. 

How did this happen, when one 
considers the shocks of last year? The 
answer is to be found in the fact that 
the neutralists were really only a stage 
army whose real strength lay in the 
Communist manipulation of bloc votes 
in certain trades unions, coupled with 
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the domination of the powerful Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Unior 
(paradoxically Bevin’s old union) by 
a neutralist, General Secretary Frank 
Cousins. 

Once trade union apathy had been 
sufficiently overcome to vote down the 
dedicated Communists, the issue was 
never in doubt. And although mis- 
guided and frustrated idealism may 
find its expression in demonstrations 
in Trafalgar Square and Holy Loch, 
the significant fact about the neutral- 
ists is their missing generation. They 
possess very few supporters between 
the ages of 25 and 45. Those that 
they have are either hangovers from 
the Peace Pledge Union of the 1930's; 
or hirsute youngsters demonstrating 
their ideological opposition to crew 
cuts. 

The implacable, ruthless, amoral 
Communists remain. But it is generally 
recognized among Britain’s working 
class that their policy is unconnected 
to Britain’s needs and merely an exten- 
sion of Soviet foreign policy. There- 
fore Communist numbers are very 
small. 

On the other aspect of the argument 
—public ownership and priorities—the 
force -of events is heavily weighted 
in favor of Bevinism. 

Britain now faces the major task of 
galvanizing her economy. After ten 
years of Conservative rule, economic 
decline and then torpor have settled 
heavily upon the nation. A severe ad- 
verse overseas trade balance permits 
little room for maneuver or concession 
to doctrine. If Labor is to regain 
power, and then to utilize it in the 
British national interest, its policies 
will have to be strictly relevant to cur- 
rent needs. 

This does not mean that the policies 
need to be any the less radical, pro- 
vided always that the relevance re- 


mains. Rather the contrary, as the 


only way in which the current chronic 
economic problems can be met is often 
by drastic action. But here hard re- 
sults—not dogma—will have to be the 
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judge of policies; which is only an- 
other way of saying, as Gaitskell did, 
in the Clause Four argument that “na- 
tionalization is not an end in itself 
but only a means to an end.” 


THERE ARE THREE CONCESSIONS of 
principle that Bevinism has not made, 
despite many accusations of ‘revision- 
ism’ by Bevanites. The first is that the 
spirit of public service, which is a cen- 
tral thread of democratic socialism, 
remains and must remain. Secondly, 
there can be no departure from the 
principle of equality as between one 
man and another, whatever his race, 
religion or family background. Indeed 
both these concepts are strictly rele- 
vant to the present shallow and materi- 
alistic society of Macmillan Conserva- 


tism that is sinking so fast. 
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Finally, Bevinites believe that So- 
cialism is about freedom. Its origins 
are in the great libertarian uprisings 
of Europe—the Cromwellian struggle 
in Britain and the 1789 revolution in 
France. This is the principal underly- 
ing reason for British Labor’s attitude 
to Russian Communism; which it re- 
gards as a monstrous and out-of-date 
perversion, whereas modern demo- 
cratic socialism is the new and more 
advanced idea. 

I believe that the ten year argu- 
ment in the Labor party—largely an 
argument between those who think in 
terms of the 1960’s as against those 
who still live in pre-1935—is now end- 
ing. The effects on British politics 
may turn out to be profound. 

If my assessment is correct, then it 
carries with it the growing possibility 
of a Labor victory at the next Gen- 
eral Election. But these are early days 
as yet; and in politics a great deal can 
happen in a short time. 
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Is THE BRITISH LABOR PARTY to be- 
come the party of socialism and peace 
envisaged by its pioneer Keir Hardie? 
Or is to go the way of several Euro- 
pean Social Democratic Parties and be 
barely distinguishable in policy from 
Conservative governments in power 
there? 

This is no new alternative. The divi- 
sion between Left and Right existed 
60 years ago. In the last 18 months, 
however, the struggle has grown far 
more crucial, far more dramatic, than 
ever before in the Party’s history. Some 
leaders have shown signs of right 
wing tendencies far more openly than 
hitherto, while the rank and file have 
adopted positions much more radical 
than expected. 

Victories have been secured first by 
one and then by the other. My own 
view of politics is that they nearly 
always involve a fight on two fronts: 
for progressive policies within the 
Labor and trade union movement, and 
at the same time against the main 
bastion of reaction, represented in 
Britain by the Conservative Party. 
Both these struggles are likely to con- 
tinue. The issue has been decided in 
neither of them. 

Within the Party the striking events 
began immediately after the general 
election of October, 1959. Despite the 
disagreements over the H-bomb and 
foreign policy, and over the contro- 
versial figure of the late Aneurin 
Bevan, who had escaped expulsion 
from the Party by one vote out of an 
executive of nearly 30, that election 
had been fought by a united Labor 
Party. The differences had been lost 
in the common battle with the Tories. 
Indeed I had hardly a single question 
put by ary member of the audience 
on Bevan or Party “splits” at any of 
the election meetings I addressed in 
my constituency. 
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Within hours of the 1959 election 
results, some strange new ideas were 
being canvassed by Right wingers. 
They seemed to feel that because the 
Conservatives had increased their ma- 
jority in Parliament from 60 to 106 
and their share of the vote by about 
4%, the cause of socialism was dead. 
The best thing, they believed, was to 
throw overboard the distinctively So- 
cialist planks of our policy. 

Between October and December, 
1959, the following proposals had 
been made by various personalities in 
the Party: that we should alter the 
name of the Party, either dropping, or 
adding to, the title “Labor”; that we 
should align ourselves with the Liberal 
Party (which has six Members of Par- 
liament); and that we should sever 
the strong links with the trade unions. 

The members, refusing to be pan- 
icked by the election results, gave 
these ideas such short shrift that they 
were hastily dropped. 

But far more serious were the de- 
mands that further nationalization be 
dropped from Labor’s program. The 
nationalization proposals in the gen- 
eral election program, let it be said, 
had been modest. They were that steel 
and road transport be renationalized 
and water supplies (mostly run by the 
local authorities) should become state 
property. There was also a vague 
threat that individual firms or indus- 
tries which were “failing the nation” 
might be taken over. 

The whole weight of Conservative 
and Big Business propaganda had been 
thrown against the socialization of in- 
dustry. Never before had so much 
money been contributed by private 
firms (particularly steel) for a national 
campaign by means of skillful posters, 
newspaper advertisements and leaflets. 
A recent investigation revealed that 
these industrialists, together with th- 


Conservative Party, spent 1,500,000 - 


pounds on this propaganda in the pre- 
election months. While this may not 
sound a great sum to American read- 
ers, for British politics it was unpre- 
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cedented. A big firm of public rela- 
tions advisers (with American con- 
nections) was employed. The main 
emphasis was on “free enterprise” as 
opposed to public ownership. By the 
time of the special conference called 
by the party at Blackpool just before 
Christmas, 1959, it was apparent that 
some of the delegates were of the view 
that this was the aspect which had 
cost Labor candidates votes. 

Then came a thunderbolt. It was 
advocated from the platform that 
Clause 4 of the Party’s constitution 
should be reconsidered with a view to 
amendment. Clause 4 states that the 
object of the Party is the common 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, distribution and. exchange, so that 
the workers of hand and brain may 
secure the full fruits of their labor. 

The discussion was climaxed by the 
greatest speech I have ever heard 
Aneurin Bevan make. (I little knew 
that it was to be his last.) He argued, 
amid acclamation, that we must pos- 
sess the “commanding heights” of the 
economy. No vote was taken. Yet, 
within another few months the vital 
decision was made. The proposal to 
amend or delete Clause 4 was quietly 
dropped. Why? Because fierce opposi- 
tion to this revision had come from 
the real source of power in the British 
Labor Party—the trade unions. 

Take the National Union of Mine- 
workers, and the National Union of 
Railwaymen, for example. Public own- 
ership of their industries was second 
nature with most of their members. 
They knew that while nationalization 
was not socialism, you could not have 
socialism without it. 

In the other great industries still 
privately owned the workers felt that 
if the objective of common ownership 
was jettisoned there would be little to 
distinguish Labor from the Liberal 
Party which they had left behind a 
generation ago. 

This was a new situation. For many 
years the Party leaders and the main 
trade union leaders had seen eye to 
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eye. The Party leaders knew that they 
could depend on Sir Arthur Deakin 
(Transport Workers), Sir Tom Wil- 
liamson (General and Municipal 
Workers) and Sir Will Lawther (Min- 
ers) to back them. Together with 
some of the smaller Right wing led 
unions they had a majority of the six 
million votes, whichever way the Con- 
stituency Labor Party votes went. For 
the first time, the trade union block 
vote could not be depend2d on. The 
unions were not prepared to throw out 
public ownership. Another factor was 
that Deakin’s death had been followed 
by the election of Frank Cousins, a 
powerful figure with militant socialist 
views, as General Secretary of the 
1,300,000-strong Transport Workers’ 
Union, 

The Stand By Clause Four Cam- 
paign was so widely supported that the 
so-called New Thinkers had to give 
way. Otherwise they would have lost 
their positions. 
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YET IT WAS IN THE FIELD 4 detoms 
and foreign affairs that the most sensa- 
tional developments have taken place. 
On a cold night in February, 1958, the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
was inaugurated with four crowded 
meetings in Central London. Their 
theme was that the nuclear arms race 
was leading all to disaster. There was 
a growing danger of war by accident; 
there was no defense against H-bombs: 
if Britain used the bomb there would 
be instant retaliation which would 
wipe out the whole population; no 
circumstance could provide moral jus- 
tification for using H-bombs which 
could destroy millions of civilians in 
a matter of minutes; even without war 
there was the possibility of the humar 
race being poisoned by strontium 990 
liberated in the atmosphere by nuclear 
test explosions. 


Many CND supporters went fur- 
ther. They took the view that our 
alignment with American foreign pol- 
icy, or our subservience to it, was tak- 
ing us to the edge of the precipicc. 
They held that we should subordinate 
our policies neither to American no1 
Russian pressures. In particular, they 
stressed that American nuclear bases 
in Britain were making our country 
extremely vulnerable. 

If I had been asked at that time 
about the prospects for such views | 
would have answered that, while | 
warmly supported these views and was 
keen to work for them, it would take 
20 years before they were accepted by 
the Labor Party 

It is utterly astonishing then, that 
by the Scarborough conference of the 
party in October, 1960, unilateralism 
was Carried by a small majority. 

The explanation lies not in the bril- 
liance of the CND operations or the 
oratory of Frank Cousins cor Michael 
Foot. It lies in the constant revelations 
of brinkmanship; the building of Thor 
H-bomb bases in Eastern Britain; the 
reports we managed to extract from 
the SS showing the rapid 
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of very young children; the dispatch 
of the US Strategic Air Force to the 
line of no return because a flight of 
geese had been misinterpreted by the 
radar screens. Above all, experience 
proves that formal disarmament ne- 
gotiations never reach success, since 
each government wants the others to 
act first. 

In other words, the instinct for hu- 
man survival had been alerted. 

In April 1958 we wondered if we 
could get 50 to march in protest, from 
London to the atomic weapons re- 
search establishment at Aldermaston, 
a distance of 53 miles. In fact, 600 did 
the four day route, which ended with 
a rally of thousands. Each Easter the 
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numbers have grown. This year there 
were more than 30,000 marching on 
the last day, with 100,000 at the rally 
in Trafalgar Square. There are today 
500 active CND groups. These and 
other marches and activities have at- 
tracted tremendous interest—and no- 
where more than among the active 
members of the Constituency Labor 
Parties and trade unions. 

Even unions generally regarded as 
well on the Right, such as the General 
and Municipal Workers, were affected. 
By last October a majority of votes 
was secured at the Party conference 
for unilateralism. 

But that was not to be the end of 
the story. A move to reverse the policy 
was begun even before the votes were 
counted. There is considerable free- 
dom in the Labor Party to fight for the 
policies one upholds. But some of us 
feel that official spokesmen of the 
party should accept and administer 
the policies decided by the conference. 


There has been a move in some 
quarters to change the basic principle 
in the Party that the annual delegate 
conference is its supreme policy-mak- 
ing body. No doubt, it is inconvenient 
to the Parliamentary Labor Party or 
to the Party leader to have to be so 
controlled. Yet, the alternative would 
be disastrous. It would mean that the 
active Party members would say to 
themselves: “Why should I slog my 
guts out collecting the dues, and at- 
tending constant meetings when I 
might be watching television, and ar- 
guing at the machine or in the can- 
teen, since I’m not allowed to par- 
ticipate in forming the Party policy?” 

The Labor Party has always prided 
itself that, unlike the Conservative 
Party, its policy is not decided by the 
Leader but by the members. If we end 
Party democracy we end the Party 
itself. ; 

This question has not arisen so 
sharply in the past because, as I men- 
tioned earlier, the leadership could 
always rely on their policies being 
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adopted by the conference. Last Oc- 
tober they were defeated 

This year they may regain the ma- 
jority. Many of us feel deeply that, 
whichever policy or wing wins, there 
must be no interference with the prin- 
ciple that the policy carried out by the 
leaders must be that arrived at by the 
conference. And that goes for the Par- 
liamentary Labor Party too. While we 
M.P.s have the right as individuals to 
advocate our own views it is quite 
wrong for the Parliamentary Labor 
Party Front Bench spokesmen to go 
against the official Party policy. 


AT THE BEGINNING of May, there was 
a swing back to former defense poli- 
cies. The Amalgamated Engineering 
Union and the Shopworkers’ Union, 
which both voted for unilateralism in 
1960, at their union conferences this 
year reversed their previous decisions. 
This makes it highly likely that this 
October, Mr. Gaitskell will get a ma- 
jority for much of his policy. 

At the same time these two big un- 
ions, however, voted overwhelmingly 
for the ending of U.S. bases in Britain. 
On this point and also on a refusal to 
give nuclear arms to the West German 
generals or to allow them to train their 
forces in Britain this year’s conference 
may well successfully oppose the lead- 
ers. 

On many aspects of foreign policy 
there is a good deal of agreement be- 
tween the different schools of thought 
in the Party. The official policy in- 
cludes disengagment in Europe, ad- 
mission of China to UN, a ban on 
arms supplies to the Middle East, and 
the granting of self-government to the 
Africans. 

I would repeat that if Britain is to 
play a progressive role in the world, 
particularly by way of avoiding a third 
world war, we will have to move out 
of the American camp into the grow- 
ing bloc of unaligned nations. If this 
is a minority view at present in the 
Labor Party, I am convinced that it 
is due for rapid growth. 
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WHAT ARE LABOR’S ELECTORAL pros- 
pects? There are many people at this 
moment who take an unduly pessi- 
mistic view. They are forgetting that 
little over three years ago (in Febru- 
ary, 1958, to be precise) the Conserv- 
atives were 11% points behind Labor, 
according to the Gallup poll. Conserv- 
ative M.P.s in marginal seats were 
looking around for other jobs. 

Yet within ten months (by Decem- 
ber, 1958) the Tories were four points 
above Labor, a lead which they held 
up to the general election. 

Why did this remarkable recovery 
take place? It was a relatively unevent- 
ful period. Some say the London bus 
strike, which went on for more than a 
month, cost votes. Outside London, it 
certainly lost few, if any. We must 
look elsewhere. The outstanding politi- 
cal feature of those months was the 
much publicized campaign by Mr. 
Macmillan to secure a Summit con- 
ference with Russia. I am convinced 
there were millions who, deeply anx- 
ious about their families’ survival, said 
to themselves: 

“Well, old Macmillan is doing his 
best to reach a settlement and keep us 
out of war.” 


He was—at that time—talking about 
disengagement in Europe (though he 
later dropped the idea thanks to Ger- 
man and American pressure). There 
was the Government statement on sus- 
pension of nuclear tests (August 22, 
1958), the Prime Minister’s visit to 
America and Canada and the Summit 
correspondence between Russia and 
the Western powers. 


In addition, of course, the damaging 
memories of the invasion of Egypt 
were becoming dimmed (otherwise 
the “Man of Peace” image of, the 
Premier would have suffered). 


The lesson, I suggest, is that a bold 
policy is not only right but popular. 
The more clearly Labor comes out for 
independence from America and Rus- 
sia, for co-existence of both, and for 


' the ending of nuclear bases in Britain, 


the more respect it will command 
among the electorate. 

Much depends on the economic fu- 
ture of British capitalism. At the mo- 
ment only about one per cent of the 
working population (300,000) is un- 
employed. This was roughly the posi- 
tion at the last general election. To go 
into the economic prospects in this ar- 
ticle would take more space than is 
available. But any growth in unem- 
ployment would certainly cost the 
Government dearly. 

One most encouraging factor is the 
sudden revival of the Young Social- 
ists. Since 1939, this body has been 
moribund, with serious results for the 
Party. I am happy to report that dur- 
ing the last 18 months the number of 
branches has soared from 250 to near- 
ly three times that number. They held 
their first annual conference at Easter 
and, as might have been expected, 
showed themselves to be overwhelm- 
ingly Left wing. 

The issue youth feels most keenly 
about is the H-bomb. There are scores 
of thousands of young adherents of 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment who are coming into Socialist 
politics because they see that only 
through Labor is there any chance of 
their anti-H-bomb policies becoming 
effective. If the Party fights for Britain 
to give the world a lead in banning the 
bomb it will put itself at the head of 
politically minded youth in Britain, 
and the Young Socialists will continue 
to grow at their presert speed. With- 
out a Young Socialist movement to- 
day there will be no Labor Party to- 
morrow. 

Some narrow minded old men who 
itch to “discipline” the Young Social- 
ists have helped to kill their growth in 
the past. They must not be allowed to 
do so again. 


AT THE TIME of writing, the Party 
executive is completing work on the 
domestic policy for the next election, 
which can be held at any time before 
October, 1964. The policy has not yet 
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been published, but the Daily Her- 
ald recently printed a “leak” which, 
I understand, is a fairly accurate one. 
According to this report the program 
would include: 

Re-nationalization of steel, road 
haulage and water, but no old style 
nationalization of more or less bank- 
rupt industries. 

The setting up of publicly owned 
factories in industries which are prov- 
ing inadequate. 

A National Investment Corporation 
with a national plan. 

A National Development Corpora- 
tion with great financial resources, 
which would set up subsidiary com- 
panies for new industries or new pub- 
licly owned firms where needed. 


A Land Finance Corporation to 
buy all building land wherever needed 
for public use or approved for private 
development. The land would be 
leased but the freehold publicly re- 
tained. (This is a vital issue in view 
of the fantastic soaring of land prices 
since the Conservative Government re- 
moved restrictions. ) 


Municipal ownership of rented 


houses. Mortgages for owner occupiers 
at low interest rates. 

Publicly owned supply companies 
for goods required by the local au- 
thorities or nationalized industries. 

Monopoly firms failing to meet the 
test of serving the public interest to be 
taken over. 

Public schools to be brought into 
the State system. (In England “public 
schools” are very expensive private 
boarding schools for the sons of the 
upper classes. ) 

The school leaving age to be raised 
from 15 to 16 before 1970. 

Labor to establish control over the 
use to which the vast funds of in- 
surance companies are put. 

Old age pensions to rise with rising 
wages. 

All national Health Service charges 
to be abolished. 

This is not too bad a program. How 
effectively it is put into operation will 
largely depend on the kind of Labor 
Government in power, and on the 
strength of pressure for radical action 
by the Party membership. 


May 30th, 1961 
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THE REPLACEMENT of capitalism 
by a New Order is being discussed, 
even advocated or at least viewed 
with kindliness, by some very emi- 
nent and respectable thinkers in this 
country not usually associated with 
revolutionary ideologies. This trend, 
or school of thought, seems to have 
gained steadily in the last few years. 
Its meaning can best be understood 
in the context of a wider, a world- 
wide, trend in relation to which it 
constitutes only one strain or na- 
tional form. 


.. . the application of joint-stock com- 
panies to industry marks a new epoch 
in the economical life of modern na- 
tions . . . in joint-stock companies it 
is not the individuals that are associ- 
ated, but the capitals. By this con- 
trivance, proprietors have been con- 
verted into shareholders, i.e. specu- 
lators. The concentration of capital 
has been accelerated . . . A sort of 
industrial kings have been created, 
whose power stands in inverse ratio 
to their responsibility — they being 
responsible only to the amount of 
their shares, while disposing of the 
whole capital of the society—forming 
a more or less permanent body, while 
the mass of shareholders is undergo- 
ing a constant process of decompo- 
sition and renewal, and enabled, by 
the very disposal of the joint influence 
and wealth of the society, to bribe its 
single rebellious members. Beneath 
this oligarchic Board of Directors is 
placed a bureaucratic body of the 
practical managers and agents of the 
society ... It is the immortal merit of 
Fourier to have predicted this form 
of modern industry, under the name 
of Industrial Feudalism. —Karl Marx, 
in N. Y. Daily Tribune, July 11, 1856. 


and neo-reformers 


The wider, international, trend 
is the burgeoning of bureaucratic- 
collectivist ideologies in a broad- 
spread infiltration of all bourgeois 
thought today. By “bureaucratic- 
collectivist” I mean in this connec- 
tion the ideological reflection or an- 
ticipation of a new social order 
which is neither capitalist nor social- 
ist, but which is based on the con- 
trol of both economy and govern- 
ment by an elite bureaucracy—form- 
ing a new exploitive ruling class— 
which runs the fused economic-po- 
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litical structure not for the private-profit gains of any individual or groups, 
but for its own collective aggrandizement in power, prestige and revenue, 
by administrative planning-from-above. One premise of this conception is 
that the totalitarian statified economy developed under Stalinism in Russia, 
which is today consolidating its power over a good portion of the globe, 
is one well-developed form of bureaucratic-collectivism. 

Whatever the label conferred on this system, however, it is less con- 
troversial that key elements characteristic of its structure have, in our own 
day, already had a massive impact on the capitalist world and its thought. 
The channels by which this society-wide pressure has been exerted are two 
related ones. First is provided by the contradictions and difficulties of 
capitalism itself, the solutions of which point to some type of collectivism 
and to some form of increased statification, whether under the Great De- 
pression (with the New Deal as carrier) or under the Permanent War 
Economy of today. Second is the direct impact of the Russian advance- 
model on the system of the old world, in evoking emulation, triggering 
analogous patterns, enforcing imitation by the logic of rivalry. 


1 
The current—within the borders of this larger phenomenon— 
which this article proposes to investigate shares with all others a common 
desire to present itself as being “beyond capitalism or socialism.” In a key 
document to be discussed, W. H. Ferry, of the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions founded by the Fund for the Republic at Santa 
Barbara, says for example: 


I think there is something brand new emerging here as well as in Europe 
which is certainly not capitalism. If you wish, you can call it socialism. 
Several of my less friendly critics suggested that the new fascism was 
being proposed here. Naturally, I don’t agree to that statement. 


But what apparently distinguishes it from the ‘other, more typical 
bureaucratic-collectivist currents is its hostility to statification or “statism,” 
which it aspires to replace with a more pluralistic constellation of cor- 
porate powers. Thus it finds itself developing a new corporatism—which 
naturally leads right back to bureaucratic statism by a different theoretical 
route. 

A. A. Berle Jr. strikes this keynote in his foreword to the recent book 
edited by Harvard’s E. S. Mason, The Corporation in Modern Society, 
whose several chapters by leading authorities convey many of the leading 
conceptions of this neo-corporatism. Berle is discussing the “two systems” 
of modern industrialism, the one in Russia and the “modern corporation” 
in the U. S. He calls the corporations “these non-Statist collectivisms” and 
sees them as “suggesting an eventual non-Statist socialization” of profits. 
In another place Berle says the present system is really “Collectivism” or 
“non-Statist Socialism,” and though (being unafraid of labels) he also calls 
it “People’s Capitalism,” he makes clear he believes the social order is 
traveling beyond capitalism or socialism.' 

These neo-corporatist ideas have their roots, in the immediate sense, 
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not in a predilection for any of the older and more famous corporatisms 
which come to mind, but in a reaction to distinctively American conditions, 
in the soil of the one capitalism left in the world which seems to be a going 
concern. 

One root is a wave of intensified soul-searching about the dominant 
institution of this capitalism, the corporation. “What Mr. Berle and most 
of the rest of us are afraid of is that this powerful corporate machine . . 
seems to be running without any discernible controls,” writes Prof. Mason. 
Why does the system seem to them out of control? 

It is certainly not controlled by the famous Invisible ‘Hand of the 
Market, they agree. A new stage in the concentration of economic power 
has come into being. In Power Without Property Berle has laid great stress 
on the immense expansion of the fiduciary institutions (pension funds, 
mutual funds, etc.) and their economic consequences. These funds buy 
common stocks, i.e. formal shares in the ownership of the economy. They 
grow and their holdings proliferate. Then— 


A relatively small oligarchy of men operating in the same atmosphere, 
absorbing the same information, moving in the same circles and in a rel- 
atively small world knowing each other, dealing with each other, and 
having more in common than in difference, will hold the reins. These men 
by hypothesis will have no ownership relation of any sort. They will be, 
essentially, non-Statist civil servants—unless they abuse their power to 
make themselves something else. 


This, he argues, is creating “a new socio-economic structure,” with 
basic political effects. “Then, the picture will be something like this. A few 
hundred large pension trust and mutual fund managers (perhaps far fewer 
than this number) would control, let us say, the hundred largest American 
industrial concerns.” Again: “In result, the greatest part of American 
economic enterprise, formeriy individualist, has been regrouped and con- 
solidated into a few hundred non-Statist, collective cooperative institutions.” 


So, as noted, divorce between men and industrial things is becoming 
complete. A Communist revolution could not accomplish that more com- 
pletely. Certainly it could not do so with the same finesse. When a Rus- 
sian Communist government says to the workers that “the people” own 
the instruments of production but it will take care of them, it is assigning 
to its population a passive-receptive pesition closely comparable to the 
one we are studying. The difference lies in the fact that the criteria for 
reception are different, and that the political State exercises the power 
factor now gradually but steadily being aggregated under the American 
system in nonpolitical but equally impersonal fiduciary institutions. 


This concentrated power of the fiduciary managers, a stage beyond 
the “America’s Sixty Families” pattern, is only potential; in practice they 
eschew voting control. Thus the lack of any control over the corporate 
managements becomes institutionalized. But whether they exercise their 
power or not, the result is a small oligarchy of uncontrolled manacers, 
continuously making decisions which have a vital impact on the society 
as a whole. 
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His next question is: What “legitimates” this uncontrolled corporative 
power? Not assignment of this power to the managements by the share- 
holders. Berle and Means took care of the fiction of shareholder control 
back in 1932; and even Adler and Kelso’s Capitalist Manifesto only advo- 
cates that the shareholder should control, meaning that he docs not now. 

A second source of “legitimacy” could be the market, if one argues 
that it is the objective hand of the market which imposes decisions on the 
managers, not their whims. But our neo-corporatists do not believe this. 

What then can legitimate the decisions of management? The 
solution of government control arises, of course, but to our subjects this 
means “state control,” which means “statism,” which means socialism, 
communism, totalitarianism, Sovietism and other unthinkable things. In 
general, they are in a flight from statism under the impress of the Russian 
horrible example. They grope for an alternative. 

What then? Beardsley Ruml has suggested an appointed-trustee sys- 
tem: the Board of Directors co-opts a special member to act as “trustee” 
for a given interest-group (the company’s customers, or suppliers, or em- 
ployees, or the “community,” etc.), protecting its interest against the board. 
I cite this mainly to illustrate what “groping” means. 

The next grope is cited not only because it is Berle’s but because it 
gives a proper sense of the hopelessness of the effort. This is the feudal 
analogy presented by Berle in The 20th Century Capitalist Revolution 
(1954), a much misunderstood book which does not present a Luce-type 
celebration of our economic system. In his strange chapter on “The Con- 
science of the King and the Corporation,” Berle is trying to answer the 
question: How have absolute, uncontrolled powers been curbed in the 
past, not by upheavals from below but by organic dispensations from 
above?—for perhaps this will also apply to the absolute, uncontrolled 
power which is our present problem. He finds an answer in the medieval 
Curia Regis. Any man could throw himself before the king’s feet and get 
justice dispensed on the spot by the king’s conscience. The custom be- 
came institutionalized. Hence the beginning of equity courts and (one 
gathers, in this Berlean history) eventually other democratic counter- 
poises to the absolute power. “It is here suggested,” Berle concludes, “that 
a somewhat similar phenomenon is slowly looming up in the corporate 
field through the mists that hide us from the history of the next gener- 
ation.” 

The legitimation, therefore, is immanent in the historical process it- 
self. The important thing, he is saying, is not whether the king’s rule was 
eine but oy « was the wa o new system — 
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The approach stirs a reminiscence. It is our American school’s ana- 
logue of the standard Stalinist “historical” justification of its absolute 
power: totalitarianism and terror are passing phenomena preparatory to 
a glorious morrow, mere flecks on the wave of the future. If it is dressed in 
feudal terms, this is partly because Berle has long been fascinated by the 
virtues of feudal society. (Compare his rather amazing paean of praise to 
medieval institutions, over 20 years ago in New Directions in the New 
World.) But this nostalgia for feudalism is not confined to Berle. In re- 
action to monolithic-statism, feudalism begins to appear “pluralistic,” 
which in contemporary sociological jargon is high praise. Its integration of 
the individual in pre-capitalist community relationships looks good as 
against the alienation of man under capitalism. The feeling crops up es- 
pecially in the neo-corporatists, as they view the “feudal” pattern of a 
society where overweening social power lumps up in a number of huge 
agglomerations, with a relatively small number of corporations lording it 
over their own “baronies,” each one with vassals dangling after, like the 
auto dealers after the Big Three of Detroit.? 


3 

Berle’s announcement in The 20th Century Capitalist Revolution 
that the big corporation not only has a soul but also a conscience was 
subjected to a good deal of understandable ribbing, even before those 
General Electric executives went to jail; but this discovery of the corporate 
conscience should be considered only one form of another grope, not yet 
examined. This is the proposal for the Statesmen-Managers. If the de- 
cisions made, without control, by the big corporation executives are so 
vital for society, these executives must be more than glorified shopkeepers. 

Their decisive job cannot be simply to further the interests of the 
corporation, maximize profits, etc., with primary responsibility to the own- 
ers. They must train themselves to think in social terms, in terms of the 
impact of their decisions on the bigger world outside; in short, to be 
Statesmen rather than parochially profit-minded businessmen. This be- 
comes also a solution, or part of a solution, to the problem of legitimacy. 
It may be soul-quaking to think that the fate of our whole society is in the 
hands of corporate overlords whose nearsighted eyes are fixed only on the 
shortest way to money-grubbing, but it is heartening to think that this fate 
is taken care of by Experts-who, having proved their managerial skill in 
the rough-and-tumble of business, now blossom out as broadgauged Social 
Thinkers too. This is the meaning of the refrain in Philip Selznick’s recent 
Leadership in Administration: “The executive becomes a statesman as he 
makes the transition from administrative management to institutional lead- 
ership.” The theme can also be found in some of the contributions to the 
Mason book. 

In this approach, then, the new irresponsibility of the uncontrolled 
Institutional Leaders is no longer a thing to view with alarm but rather a 
necessary precondition to freeing them from the petty, distorting influences 
of short-range, profit-maximizing considerations. 

In this context we get demonstrations (which once would have sound- 
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ed like muckraking) of how our corporate barons are indeed making the 


oil companies determine our foreign policy; how General Dynamics decides 


strategy in the struggle for the world, etc. The objection, of course, is not | 


that this is done but that it is too often done by executives who are not 
also Statesmen. 


But this line is inherently dangerous, as Mason points out: 


If equity rather than profits is the corporate objective, one of the tra- 
ditional distinctions between the private and public sectors disappears. 
If equity is the primary desideratum, it may well be asked why duly 
constituted public authority is not as good an instrument for dispensing 
equity as self-perpetuating corporate managements? 


And Eugene V. Rostow warns that this trend invites the response that it 
is men elected to advance the general welfare who should make the de- 
cisions rather than uncontrolled oligarchs. But this implies democratic 
control of the decision-making apparatus, and democracy is the one way 
out which our neo-corporatists reject with unquestioning uncertainty. 


Neo-corporatism presents itself, first of all, as another attempt 
to answer the problem of legitimacy. But this problem, after all, is only the 
current way in which its posers formulate to themselves the basic question 
of the underpinnings of the whole social system. Real solutions are bound 
to lie in radical, i.e., systemic, changes. 

The outline of such a change appears under the name of “Consti- 
tutionalizing the Corporation” in the deliberations (already mentioned) of 
the Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions led by W. H. Ferry.* 
Ferry began with a number of complaints about the present system which 
could once have been part and parcel of a socialist propaganda pamphlet: 
against over-concentration of wealth, the “paradoxes and contradictions” 
of contemporary capitalism, alienation, the myth of the “self-regulating 
economy,” the “creed of the affluent,” economic individualism, “the messi- 
ness of the present economic arrangements,” etc. This leads on to formu- 
lations favoring “a political economy based on the purposive use of law, 
politics, and government on behalf of the common good,” “the primacy 
of politics” for “the rational control of our economic affairs,” “bringing the 
economic order under political guidance,” and so on. 

These phrases seem to give the primacy to political power over the 
corporate power, subordinating the latter to the former, i.e. installing 
“statism,’ in the terminology previously referred to. This general “‘social- 
istic” approach gave way to something else as the discussions at the Center 
advanced, with the participation of an impressive panel of eminent think- 
ers: Robert Hutchins, Berle, Scott Buchanan, Reinhold Niebuhr, I. I. 
Rabi, J. C. Murray, Walter Millis, and others. At a month-long meeting— 
a sort of enlarged plenum—of the Center held last summer, Ferry presented 
a programmatic paper for discussion by the group. 

The concrete idea that emerged is the founding of a new political order 
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on a “commonwealth of corporations.” Ferry proposed (after raising the 
question of a “fourth branch of government” for economic questions ) : 


A less dramatic form of constitutionalization might be the formation by 
statute of a commonwealth of corporations, an “association of free, self- 
governing nations.” This would call for federal charters, or “constitu- 
tions,” which would recognize the autonomy of the mcmber-corporations 
but charge them collectively with specific powers and responsibilities . . . 
Along some such route might also come the legitimacy that Berle believes 
the modern corporation is seeking. Establishing a commonwealth or fed- 
eration of corporations would necessitate, for example, a review of cor- 
porate charters. 


He explains further: 


. we keep on thinking in the very limited terms of nationalization or 
non-nationalization, private ownership or national ownership. It is quite 
possible, for example, to give a good deal more authority and responsi- 
bility to corporations ... I am looking for a legal} order to enclose and 
to make coherent what is being done in this country by the corporations. 


And he stresses several times that his vision means “a new and different 
type of state,” “something new, a qualitatively different way of looking at 
the economy.” 

Father Murray, the Jesuit member of the panel of consultants, who 
took a prominent part in the discussions, thereupon spoke the following, 
not at all antagonistically: 


I know that you have expressly disclaimed that what you wish is social- 
ism, and quite rightly, especially in the classic definition. It doesn’t seem 
to me that that is what you wish. However, the tendency of your paper 
is to install intervention of a sort that is referred to technically as 
the corporative state, I don’t mean the corporative state of the facist sort, 
which was frankly totalitarian ... [Murray explains he means the corpo- 
rative state as invented by “some German economists and political think- 
ers” as an alternative to both capitalism and socialism.) You seem to be 
aiming at something of the same sort. You seem to want an integration 
of the economic and politicai orders, a legalized incorporation of the 
economic processes and political processes, if you will, or a constitutional- 
ization of it. The net effect would be radically new. 


5 
This observation by Father Murray, which was not a criticism, 
ties up with the views of another Jesuit social thinker who had recently 
published on the question. This is Father Harbrecht, whose brochure 
Toward the Paraproprietal Society (1960) had appeared with a laudatory 
introduction by none other than Berle. 

Harbrecht’s thesis is that our social system is turning into a system 
of property tenure which is neither socialism nor really capitalism. His 
analysis starts at the same place as Berle’s discussion of the fiduciary in- 
stitutions and the new stage of divorcement between property and power. 
In this new order “beyond property,” inevitably “the economic power that 
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is growing in the institutions is being drawn, or shunted away, from the 
generality of the people.” The result has “striking parallels” with feudal 
institutions, which also “began with a separation of control from the owner- 
ship of productive property.” Today corporations correspond to the Great 
Domains of the baronial principalities. “A man’s place in medieval society 
was determined by his place in the domain. Today men are bound to their 
corporations . . . the present-day corporate managers are like the vassals 
of the great domains. They have control, but not ownership of great wealth, 
yet their tenure in power is in fact limited by their continuing ability to 
perform a service.” 

Thus Father Harbrecht in his own book. It is easy to see why it de- 
lighted Berle. For Harbrecht, this process of “feudalization” of the corpo- 
rate-political structure is his own version of the Wave of the Future. 

Now we learn from Father Murray (in the Center discussion) that 
Harbrecht made a criticism of Ferry’s paper. He found that Ferry wants to 
go too far with “the politization of the economic process”—that is, the im- 
position of outside political (state) controls over the corporations (the 
baronial powers), whereas Harbrecht sees the increased power as going to 
the corporations. 


Faced with the explicit posing of this question, Ferry denied that 
Harbrecht’s criticism applied to his position: “I do not accept the criticism. 
I will accept Father Harbrecht’s own proposal for imposing larger re- 
sponsibilities on corporations.” (Emphasis added. ) 


The distinction is very important for our purposes. What is being 
worked out here is not simply more of the familiar liberal-collectivist trend 
toward increased statification, a line running from Croly through the New 
Deal and on to Schlesinger and others today. This, as Berle likes to stress, 
is an attempt at a “non-statist” alternative: the assignment of political 
power not over the corporate bodies of the economy but to them. 


6 


The Center consultant who has developed a more clearly thought- 
out program of corporatism, perhaps thereby inspiring Ferry, is Scott 
Buchanan. Buchanan was a leader of the Wallace Progressive Party in 
1948; I do not know what his politics became after that, but when he 
published his Essay in Politics in 1953, the preface explained that it was 
based on conversations in 1947 which led most of the participants to join 
the Wallace movement the following year. The 1953 book presents essen- 
tially the same views he has now. 

In a 1959 discussion at the Center, Buchanan criticized Ferry along 
the same lines as Harbrecht: for wanting to give too much power to the 
government instead of giving more powers to the corporations. But the 
government, he argucd, “is obviously incapable of dealing with the big 
economic, military, and other problems that arise . .. When you turn this 
all over to the government as is done in Sweden, you get a very dull, not 
necessarily stupid, kind of socicty.”” So— 
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What I am thinking of, as some of you are guessing, is that you don’t 
hand such a function over to the government—the national government. 
You hand over this function to a new kind of corporation ‘which is 
chartered to determine its own function and legalize its own operation— 
a self-governing body. This might be some federal scheme. You would 
not have one national economic corporation. You would have 200 or 500 
corporations, or whatever they are, and some kind of congress of cor- 
porations that would deal with political-economic matters through legal 
means. 


The corporation, said Buchanan, should “think about itself in terms of the 
rule of law”: 


This would mean that the corporation think of itself literally as a gov- 
ernment, as Berle has put it often enough, and try to constitutionalize 
itself in some way. This doesn’t necessarily mean that we should impose 
a democratic dogma on it. It means that the corporation, if it isn’t going 
to be democratic, should say it is not going to bo and find a mode of 
operation that will discharge .its responsibilities and be efficient in its 
own operation. 


This is laudably clear: not democracy but efficiency. In another brochure 
issued by the Center in 1958, Buchanan ties up a number of things in 
one olio: 


The Marxist used to speak vividly, if not too accurately, about the con- 
centration of capital and the expropriation of the worker. If the dialectic 
is still working, he ought now to point out the next stage or moment when 
the labor union applies for corporate membership in the big corporation 
whose directors grant annual tenure and salaries, pensions, and the 
power of veto on the policy of the corporation instead of the right to 
strike. As a result, the corporation is a government by and with the con- 
sent of the workers as well as the stockholders. As Adolf Berle) puts it in 
“The 20th Century Capitalist Revolution,” creeping socialism has be- 
come galloping capitalism, and, we might add, corporate communism, 
free-world variety. 


It is not surprising to find him adding that Russia has gone ahead to 
entrust its economy to “three separate but coordinated giant corporations” 
and “The other socialist countries have invented other forms to meet their 
needs. It is not to be supposed that we are lacking in inventive imagina- 
tion.” 

The final chapter of his 1953 book even presents some modest details 
of a New Order in which the corporations have taken on certain sovereign 
powers making the corporate structure autonomous and coordinate with 
the government. (Example: the N.A.M. becomes the “sponsor” of the 
Federal Trade Commission.) There is a separate House “representing 
managers, engineers and workmen.” The same corporations which “mod- 
erate socialists mark for nationalization” are in this scheme to be given 
wide self-governing “powers and privileges.” The “chronic civil war be- 
tween labor and the corporation” will be eliminated. The “three giant cor- 
porations” of the Soviet system (which are the Trade Unions, Soviet, and 
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Consumers Cooperatives!) “should be intelligible to us as a kind of pre- 
view of ourselves if we continue to increase our corporate development in 
the same way in the future as we have in the past . . .” The vision is 
global: “incorporated trading companies, making cartel treaties in the 
twentieth century, could become the United States of the World. . .” 


7 


Buchanan is the most unreserved of our neo-corporatists, but 
Berle is recognized as their leading theoretician. Berle, as far as I know, 
has not put it as bluntly as some others, and I am not certain how far he 
would go. He is, tq be sure, entirely uninhibited in describing the present 
system as corporate collectivism. He militantly insists on labeling it col- 
lectivism as often as possible—“true collectivism,” etc.—and since he also 
quite calmly describes the corporate system as “an automatic self-perpetu- 
ating oligarchy,” we need not suppose he has any illusion that we are 
living under a democratic collectivism. Nor does he think there is an 
unbridgeable gulf between this system and the bureaucratic-collectivist 
system on the other side of the Iron Curtain: 








The private property system in production . . . has almost vanished in the 
vast area of American economy dominated by this system. Instead we 
have something which differs from the Russian or socialist system mainly 
in its philosophical content. 





Nor, for this matter, is he even exercised about democratic controls 
over this spreading collectivism. One of the troubles with liberals, he 
writes, is that 


they thought of ownership by “the people” as something real, whereas a 





moment’s thinking would make it clear that “the people” was an ab- Soc 
straction. Its reality meant some sort of bureaucratic management. e 
0 
And if bureaucratic management is inevitable, it should be efficient bureau- con 
cratic management. The oligarchic methods of the corporation “work re- wil 
markably well” and “Conventional stereotypes of ‘democratic procedure’ in | 
are particularly useful in dealing with this problem.” 
Shelia al tz gs “Public consensus” is counter- 


posed to “public opinion.” The im- 
portant difference, of course, is that 
“public opinion” can finally be as- 
certained only by the conventional 
stereotypes of democratic procedure. 
But public consensus? This is the 
body of “unstated premises” lying 
behind the superficialities of public 
opinion. It does not emanate from 
the people, that abstraction; nor 


merely from the business commun- _ 
ity. Where then? Here is the answer: rs 


from “the conclusions of careful 














university professors, the reasoned opinions of specialists, the state- 
ments of responsible journalists, and at times the solid pronouncements 
of f respected politicians.” These constitute “the real tribunal to which the 

American system is finally accountable,” and it is their consensus which 
confers ‘legitimacy upon | the system. 


So the bureaucratic nature of this corporate collectivism—which by 
Orwellian rules he sometimes calls “the reality of economic democracy in 
the United States”—does not give him pause. It would indeed take a riotous 
imagination to equip the new corporate order with the aforesaid * ‘con- 
ventional stereotypes” of democracy. In his good society, “organizations 
in each industry and inter-industry”—like the Iron and Steel Institute, which 
is properly “not Statist”—can be encouraged to “synchronize or harmonize” 
their planning, with the assistance of “relief from some of the rigidities of 
the antitrust laws.” 

Like Buchanan, he sees that “in any long view the American and 
Soviet systems would seem to be converging rather than diverging . . .” 
For here too “power centralizes itself around a politico-economic instead 
of a governmental institution,” the politico-economic institution on this side 
being the corporation. He is as enthusiastically in favor of cartels as Buc- 
hanan, with a similar vision of a corporate world government: 


In point of surprising fact, the large American corporations in certain 
fields have more nearly achieved a stable and working world government 
than has yet been achieved by any other institution. The outstanding 
illustration is the case of the oil industry. 


For Berle, corporatism is the American surrogate for socialism. 
Socialism, he writes, was the instrument of the 20th century revolution in 
many countries, but “In the United States, the chief instrument has proved 
to be the modern giant corporation.” If the corporations “do not assume 
community responsibilities, government must step in and American life 
will become increasingly statist.” The corporation’s powers are in fact “held 
in trust for the entire community.” 


The choice of corporate managements (he writes in the chapter “Corpo- 
rate Capitalism and ‘The City of God,’ ” in The Twentieth Century Capi- 
talist Revolution] is not whether so great a power shall cease to exist; 
they can merely determine whether trey will serve as the nuclei of its 
organization or pass it over to someone else, probably the modern 
state ... It seems that, in diverse ways, we are nibbling at the edges of 
a vast, dangerous and fascinating piece of thinking. 


Vast, dangerous and fascinating it is, and Berle is nibbling. 


8 
In discussions of corporatism, the word corporation is more often 
than not used in more than one sense. The broader and earlier sense is any 
body (of people) corporate, whose association for some purpose is recog- 
nized; the narrower sense is the business corporation. The “corporations” 
of Italian Fascist theory were, however, not business corporations nor 
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joint-stock companies, but associations of labor and capital assigned a 
given role in society. Corporatist ideologies have not necessarily begun 
with the business corporation; but as we have seen, our own neo-corpo- 


ratists do begin this way. While beginning this way, however, do they go © 


on to a broader conception of corporatism? 

The bridge from the narrower to the broader sense is constituted by 
the question of who are the “members” of a corporation. 

Once you entertain the idea of turning the corporation into a sov- 
ereign power, of turning autonomous political powers over to it in some 
fashion, you must bethink yourself that it will not do to confer this boon 
simply on the Board of Directors. The base must be widened to receive 
the weight. The corporation must be more inclusive, if it is to be turned 
into a political community or the base for one. We do not want to 
strengthen management at the expense of labor—no, we are all liberals and 













believe that labor must be treated equally. The solution is plainly to inte- © 


grate labor into the corporation . . . on an equal basis, naturally ... In a 


number of steps presented as expanding the “membership” of the corpo- © 


ration, the business corporation of today becomes the politically autono- 
mous body of corporatist theory. Basic is the unity of all classes inside 
the confining forms of the corporate structure. 

Buchanan has it all laid out: he wants “a highly structured corporation 
in which the union would be a part of the structure.” Not only investors 
and managers but “creditors, workers and buyers” should all get “explicit 
status as members or citizens of these governments [corporations].” Hutch- 
ins opines it is labor itself, not the union as such, which should be included 
in the structure of the corporation, since the idea “does not necessarily 
involve the maintenance of a national union of any kind.” We have seen 


that in Father Harbrecht’s wave of the future, “men are bound to their | 


corporations.” 





In the Mason tome, Prof. Abram Chayes of Harvard elaborates a “‘more | 
spacious” conception of “membership” of the corporation: “Among the | 


groups now conceived as outside the charmed circle of corporate mem- 
bership, but which ought to be brought within it, the most important and 


Ne IRR i 


readily identifiable is its work-force.” Does this mean worker representa- | 


tion in its managing board? Apparently not, however. Still, something has 
to be done about the present sad state of affairs in which labor and man- 
agement “are made to appear as hostile antagonists in a kind of legalized 
class-warfare.” (The reference is to ordinary collective bargaining.) By 
bringing the labor force into the corporation, negotiations become merely 
an act of adjusting common relations. Chayes is arguing that class col- 
laboration, as against class struggle, entails the corporatist principle as the 
method of tying up two now-warring constituencies into a single con- 
stituency. 

For Frank Tannenbaum in A Philosophy of Labor, the unions must 
save the corporation by endowing it with “a moral role in the world, not 
merely an economic one.” “In some way the corporation and its labor 
force must become one corporate group and cease to be a house divided 
and seemingly at war.”* 
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In that one of his many, and not always consistent, books in which 
he comes closest to a kind of corporatism, Peter Drucker also naturally 
turns up with the notion that the trade union must be made an institutional 
part of the corporate structure. This is in his The New Society (1949), 
written under the impress of the British Labor government. A man who 
thinks in managerial terms from first to last, Drucker views the trade- 
union leader as just another type of manager, who, like the corporation 
executive, has a responsibility not to his organization’s members but to the 
Organization as such. Integration of the union will also help to make the 
government of the corporation “legitimate,” he argues. 

Interesting is the context of Drucker’s approach to corporatism in 
this book. Generally speaking Drucker is a militant conservative, and in 
his other books he is usually a fervent apologist for the corporation and 
its managers as a going concern. Here, however, Drucker has a remarkable 
section on “Democratic Socialism,” plainly meaning mainly the ongoing 
British Labor regime, in which he defends it against American misunder- 
standing—in his own way. His own way is the corporatist way. 

He announces that capitalism has failed at least outside our own 
charmed country, that the New Society will be (naturally) “beyond capi- 
talism and socialism,” and insofar as he concretizes this vision, it is in 
terms echoing what we have already considered. The modern industrial 
enterprise is already “collective,” it is a “governmental institution”; it is, 
however, “independent of the State in its origin as well as in its function. 
It is an organ of Society rather than one of the state . . . There is not one 
prime mover in our society but at least two: State and enterprise.” The 
investor (shareholder) deserves no special rights in the corporation; the 
thing to do is to put the de-facto situation on a legalized basis, so that the 
sovereign control of the corporation by its managers is institutionalized. 

From here Drucker naturally goes over to the question of how to 
broaden the corporate structure in line with its broader role: we get an 
echo of Ruml’s trustee-tribunes. We get the theory of the convergence of 
the capitalist corporation with the Russian system, a characteristic accom- 
paniment.® And we also get the already mentioned integration of the trade 
unions into the “membership” of the broadened corporation, which is now 
ready to fulfill its bigger tasks. 


9 
‘Our neo-corporatist school consists of liberals, not conservatives 
or reactionaries. 

The people of the Santa Barbara Center are in general conscious 
liberals, as evidenced by their output on other questions like war and 
nuclear disarmament, civil liberties and civil rights, etc. Berle is a certified 
liberal, being a leader of the New York Liberal Party. Buchanan was what 
| am.accustomed to call a Stalinoid-liberal, and probably still is. Drucker 
the conservative proved the rule, as explained, in the book in which he 
approached corporatism. Tannenbaum is an ex-socialist; and so on. 

The trend is cropping out of the bureaucratic-collectivist side of to- 
day’s liberalism. It is not the only outcropping; the dominant one is still 
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what Berle would call “statist.” But it is an especially interesting out- 
cropping. 

These are not the first liberals to discover corporatism. The famous 
German liberal capitalist Walter Rathenau embodied it in the new social 
order outlined in his book In Days to Come, written during the First 
World War. In 1947 John Fisher in Harper’s (he was then one of its 
editors and is now editor-in-chief) offered a well-developed program of 
corporatism as platform for the revival of liberalism, very similar to Bu- 
chanan’s finished product. In return for this dispensation, “In a few pecul- 
iarly vital industries, however, labor might have to forego its right to 
strike: and in return it would have to receive a special standing and special 
privileges comparable to those of the civil service.” Rightists, he admitted, 
“might try to convert it into a corporative state.” 

Probably more significant are the views of the liberal whose eco- 
nomics is the bridge between liberalism and Laborism, J. M. Keynes. In 
The End of Laissez Faire (1926) Keynes advocated a status for cor- 
porations as “semi-autonomous bodies within the State”: 


I propose a return, it may be said, towards medieval conceptions of sepa- 
rate autonomies. But, in England at any rate, corporations are a mode of 
government which has never ceased to be important . 

But more interesting than these is the trend of Joint Stock Institu- 
tions, when they have reached a certain age and size, to approximate to 
the status of public corporations rather than that of individualistic pri- 
vate enterprise. One of the most interesting and unnoticed developments 
of recent decades has been the tendency of big enterprise to socialise 
itself... 

. The battle of Socialism against unlimited private profit is being 
won in detail hour by hour ... It is true that many big undertakings .. . 
still need to be semi-socialised . . . We must take full advantage of the 
natural tendencies of the day, and we must probably prefer semi-autono- 
mous corporations to organs of the Central Government. . 


Note that views similar to those which our American school counter- 
poses to socialism are here offered as socialistic. To confound the picture 
further, the reader has no doubt been aware that corporatism is most no- 
torious as a fascist ideology. Well then, is corporatism liberal, socialist or 
fascist? Or are there three distinct kinds of corporatism? When a liberal 
adopts corporatism, is he falling for a fascist theory or is he rescuing this 
theory from the fascists? Where, in short, does this neo-corporatism fit in? 


10 

The difficulty arises because corporatism is thought of as being 
a fascist theory. It became so, of course; we shall see how. But historically 
it arises as a socialist idea, and as such it has a far from negligible past. 
Its liberal incarnation, which we have been observing, is only an extension 

of this phenomenon. 
Its main appeal to socialist thought, as to Berle, was as a framework 
for the radical reform-from-above of capitalist society through what were 
thought of as “non-statist” or non-political channels. It looked to a trans- 
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formation of society not through a struggle for political power but through 
the assignment of social powers to autonomous economicbodies. (This in 
fact is the basic definition of corporatism in whatever form it presents 
itself. ) 

, Some elements usually associated with corporatism go back very far 
in pre-Marxist socialist thought, particularly a beehive-view of society as 
an organic whole of which the human individual is only a cell (organicism) 
and a related “communitarian” outlook. But these are by no means pe- 
culiar to corporatism, being common in all forms of socialism-from-above. 
Fourier’s phalanx, Cabet’s Icaria and Robert Owen’s model factory can 
also be taken as ancestors, but these utopian socialisms, of course, saw 
their autonomous economic bodies as infiltrators on the margin of society 
rather than commanders in the center. 

The first prophet of a full-fledged corporatism was Saint-Simon—not 
a utopian and not really a socialist—-who was fertile in schemes for the 
radical reform-from-above of society through autonomous economic and 
social bodies which would dispense with “politics” and rule by direct 
administration, under the benevolent control of financiers, businessmen, 
scientists and technicians. In Saint-Simon labor and capital were insti- 
tutionally amalgamated not only in theory but in terminology: the very 
term “workers” meant primarily the capitalists who carried on productive 
work as distinct from the “idlers” of the old ruling class. (Derivative 
trends in bourgeois thought stem from Saint-Simon’s disciple, Comte, and 
the schools of sociology basically inspired by him; vide Durkheim. ) 

The conception of a new order built along the lines of a corporate 
society was one element in Edward Bellamy’s version of socialism. Bel- 
lamy’s system, though mainly modeled after military organization, ex- 
plained the great Change in terms of pushing the corporate development to 
its final conclusion, “the one great corporation in which all other cor- 
porations were absorbed.” 

Perhaps the classic statement of “socialist” corporatism was ex- 
pounded by Charles P. Steinmetz, prominent socialist in his day as well 
as eminent scientist. In his America and the New Epoch (1916) “social- 
ism” is a society where the giant corporations, like his employer General 
Electric, literally rule directly, having eschewed profit and embraced the 
goal of sheer efficiency. 

But the most massive corporatist element in the development of social- 
ist thought was injected by syndicalism. The basic conception of the re- 
organization of society through (presumably) non-political but autonomous 
economic bodies was here the distinctive content of the movement. 

Here corporatism diverged in two quite different directions. Saint- 
Simon, Bellamy’s Looking Backward, and Steinmetz were almost purely 
authoritarian, not to say totalitarian. But syndicalism, like socialism as a 
whole, was a movement with two souls. 

_ One was a socialism-from-below which looked toward the organiza- 
tion of democratic control of governmental authority through workers’ 
control; the other was a thoroughly anti-democratic, elitist and “admin- 
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istered” view of the new order which was associated with the anarchist 
element in anarcho-syndicalism.? The former strain later dissolved itself 
into the general socialist movement and early revolutionary Communist 
movement, where its positive outcome was represented in such tendencies 
as guild-socialism and acceptance of a workers-council basis for a new 
type of democratic state. (These can still be termed “corporative,” if one 
absolutely insists, insofar as they look to the assignment of power in 
society to “occupationally” determined bodies, although these bodies were 
not “economic” but thoroughly political. ) 

The latter strain flowed into the later bureaucratic-collectivist ide- 
ologies of corporatism, the ones to which that term actually became at- 
tached. In the heartland of the syndicalist movement, pre-1914 France, 
this current in syndicalism was documented in the book which most bluntly 
concretized the syndicalist new order: Pataud and Pouget’s Comment 
Nous Ferons la Révolution (1909). When syndicalism traveled north to 
England, its anarchist element tended to dissolve out, leaving guild- 
socialism as a deposit; but when it traveled south to Italy, it was anarcho- 
syndicalism and Georges Sorel’s protofascist reading of syndicalism which 
expanded. 

Now it was this latter wing or current of syndicalism which trans- 
formed itself organically into the “black socialist” wing of Italian Fascism, 
and which thereby created what we know as the corporatism of the fascist 
ideology. Its architects were Enrico Corradini, Edmondo Rossoni and 
other syndicalists-turned-fascist, plus D’Annunzio-type nationalists-turned- 
syndicalist like Alfredo Rocco and Dino Grandi. Corporatism was the 
serious ideology only of this “socialist” face of fascism. As is well known, 
though Mussolini later adopted it officially it remained an empty fagade for 
purely social-demagogic purposes.“ 

WAN In German fascism too, within 
NUN ( the Nazi movement, it was the as- 
\ ( signed manipulators of the “Labor 

Front” who played with it and it 
was the serious ideology only of the 
“black socialist” wing. Strasser de- 
veloped it into a view of a new cor- 
porate order called “state feudal- 
ism,” with a chamber of corpora- 
tions, etc. Here it was not even 
officially adopted for demagogic 
purposes; the Hitler regime rejected 
It 


We see, then, that corporatism 
enters the fascist world not as a 
fascist ideology but as a socialistic 
idea, indeed as the program to trans- 
form fascism into socialism. In this 
role corporatism is a direct and or- 
ganic outgrowth of that one of the 
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“two souls of socialism” which [I have called socialism-from-above.” 
Once having arisen in this way, fascist corporatism had a powerful 
reactive impact on the socialist movement itself. It attracted—sucked out 
toward itself, so to speak—precisely those socialist currents which felt their 
kinship to it. In the case of the Marquet group in the French Socialist 
Party and the Mosley group in the British Labor Party, wings of the 
socialist movement split off to become fascist themselves. But more sig- 
nificant were the currents which were attracted sp2cifically by corporatism 
without going over to fascism. 

A hand of ideological sympathy to the Strasser wing of Nazisin was 
stretched out by the not-insignificant tendency in the Social-Democracy led 
by the German-Czech social-democrat Wenzel Jaksch. Bernard Shaw, the 
no. 2 architect of Fabianism, was enthusiastically pro-Mussolini before he 
became even more enthusiastically pro-Stalinist; in a sober lecture before 
the Fabian Society in 1933 he described the Italian corporate-state plan 
and added, addressing II Duce in the name of Fabianism: 


I say “Hear, hear! More power to your elbow.” That is precisely what the 
Fabian Society wants to have done . .. Although we are all in favor of 
the corporative state, nevertheless it will not really be a corporative state 
until the corporations own the land in which they are working... 


In Belgium, the socialist party leader Henri de Man, who had made a great 
if now forgotten reputation as a “revisionist” offering a theoretical alter- 
native to Marxism within the socialist movement, wrote Corporatisme et 
Socialisme in 1935 and later became virtually a Nazi collaborator. Lin- 
coln Steffens—I list him here rather than as a liberal; the distinction 
becomes terminological—glowed with ardor for both Mussolini and the 
application of the corporative idea to the U. S. Without throwing him into 
the very same bag, I would also suggest a look at Leon Blum’s introduc- 
tion to the French edition of Burnham’s Managerial Revolution. 

Corporatism was also an element in the ideological jumble of the 
New Deal, but my. impression is that it was more prominent in non-social- 
istic New Dealers like Hugh Johnson than in the radical wing, who tended 
to be overweeningly “statist.” 


11 
This identification of corporatism as a socialist current—as one 
of the strains in the history of socialism-from-above—rather than as an idea 
necessarily connoting fascism, is the first key to understanding the bur- 
geoning of new corporatist ideologies today. But now widen the focus on 
this picture: 

“Socialism-from-above” did not arise from socialism. It was and is 
merely the form taken within the framework of socialism—the intrusion into 
socialism—of what is in fact all-pervasive in the entire history of man’s 
aspirations for the good society and a better life. This is true everywhere, 
in all times, and in all ideological guises. It is the expectation of emanci- 
pation or reform from some powers-that-be who will hand down the new 
world to a grateful people, rather than the liberating struggle of the people 
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themselves, associated from below, to win and control the good society for 
themselves. It is the octroyal principle, which is still dominant as always, 
versus the révolutionary-democratic principle, which during most of man’s 
history could be nothing but a phantasm and which could become a real- 
istic aspiration only within the framework of socialism. What is distinctive 
about socialism is not its dominant “socialism-from-above” wing, for this 
is dominant everywhere, but the fact that it and it alone could generate 
the ever-arising and so-far-defeated movements for emancipation-from- 
below. 

Reform-from-above, under the economic and political impulsions of 
a period when the dominant social system is decaying, characteristically 
takes the form of a bureaucratic-collectivist ideology. Corporatism is one 
of the bureaucratic-collectivist ideologies which arises. It arises quite in- 
escapably both inside and outside the socialist movement. What we have 
examined in the case of the American school, in a country with a tiny 
socialist movement, is its rise in circles outside the socialist movement. But 
in most countries of the world, ideologists like Berle, Buchanan, Ferry, 
et al. would not be outside the broad socialist movement; they are social- 
democratic types. Their ideology would arise within the framework of 
socialism and take on a socialistic coloration and vocabulary, instead of 
taking care to couch itself in non-socialist or even anti-socialist terms. This 
American development is an anomaly in that it produces a corporatism 
stripped of any socialist dress. 

But this means that if we look abroad, we should expect to see its 
analogues with a socialist dress. And we do plainly enough; in fact, the 
picture is gratifyingly simplified when we find that both sides recognize 
their affinity. 

The British co-thinker of our American school is C. A. R. Crosland, 
the leading theoretician of the right (Gaitskell) wing of the British Labor 
Party. He, in turn, is the apostle of a new “revisionism” (his term) for 
which he claims most of the European social-democracies. 

Prof. Mason appeals to Crosland’s book The Future of Socialism for 
British evidence that “the form of ownership of large enterprise is irrele- 
vant” and that the large corporation is fundamentally the same whether 
private in the U. S. (where it is called capitalism) or public as in Britain 
(where it is called an installment of socialism). If this is so, then the trans- 
plantation of Crosland revisionism to the private “corporate collectivism” 
of the U. S. produces a resultant ideology similar to the neo-corporatism 
we have been discussing. 

Prof. Rostow states his understanding of Crosland-Gaitskellism in 
terms of the American problem as follows: “In England, socialists say 
that the managers have already socialized capitalism, so that it is no longer 
necessary to invoke the cumbersome formality of public ownership of the 
means of production.” By the same token—this is Rostow’s point—the man- 
agers may also be said to have already socialized capitalism in the U. S. 
Thus Crosland equals Berle plus a difference in latitude and longitude. 

The chapter in Mason’s book on the British corporation was, in 
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fact, assigned to Crosland himself, as collaborator with the American 
authors. Crosland winds up this essay by quoting the 1957 thesis of the 
Labor Party, Industry and Society, in which the anti-nationalization view 
was established: “The Labor Party recognizes that, under increasingly 
professional managements, large firms are as a whole serving the nation 
well.” This is why nationalization is unnecessary, according to Crosland. 
It follows that the big corporations, under even more professional manage- 
ments, are serving the U. S. at least as well if not better. 

Industry and Society was the official theoretical exposition of this 
revisionism; and especially because it was a formal “resolution” and not 
simply an article, it is interesting to see, in “motto” form at the head of a 
chapter, not a quotation from Marx but one from Berle’s 20th Century 
Capitalist Revolution. Quoted also is the Drucker of The New Society. 
This is symbolic of a fact. The line of analysis in Industry and Society 1s 
essentially Berlean. 

If W. H. Ferry proposes a corporatist program for the U. S., he him- 
self at any rate sees no great difference between this and the views of the 
Swedish social-democrat Gunnar Myrdal, or with the British and New 
Zealand welfare-states. Scott Buchanan says he wants to see his ideas 
worked out by a Fabian Society. 


12 

It is this relationship, mutually recognized, between American 
neo-corporatism and the new post-war trend of European social-democratic 
reformism which helps to explain both. I refer to the trend toward the 
repudiation of public or social ownership (not merely nationalization) as 
an important part of the socialist program. Crosland (Encounter, March 
1960) chortles that “nearly all the European socialist parties” have gone 
this way. 

But this is not traditional or historical social-democratic reformism in 
economic program, any more than Molletism in France has been tradi- 
tional reformism in politics. The qualitative transformation that has taken 
place was pointed up when Crosland denounced “the extremist phraseolozv 
of the Party’s formal aims” in its constitution regarding nationalization, and 
demanded that it be rewritten. This phraseology, now “extremist,” was 
written in by Sidney Webb and Arthur Henderson. 

Why is this neo-reformism engaged in a precipitous flight away from 
public ownership? First it should be seen as analogue to Berle’s evolution 
from New Deal “statism” to his new enthusiasm for “non-Statist collec- 
tivism,” which we have discussed. The line of thought goes like this: 

Public ownership is no longer necessary for the gradual reform of 
capitalism into socialism because capitalism is socialazing itself in other 
forms. The transference of power in the corporations to socially respon- 
sible managers means that the forms of private property are no longer 
incompatible with our ends. Socialization will now go forward with the 
inevitability of gradualism in these new corporate forms. Public ownership 
can now be stored away in the cellar of our program because the develop- 
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ment of the new corporate collectivism is adequately doing the job which 
the socialist movement once thought it was called on to perform. 

What is accepted as the road to “socialism” is the ongoing process of 
the bureaucratic-collectivization of the capitalist world. This neo-reformism 
of the European social-democrats and the neo-corporatism of our Ameri- 


can liberal school are analogous forms of one type of bureaucratic- 
collectivist ideology. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. The role of the corporation in dissolv- 
ing the property relations of capitalism 
was already explained in some detail by 
Marx in Capital, III, 516-22 (Kerr ed.): 
ef. 450-59; see also Marx-Engels, Selected 
Correspondence (N.Y. ed.), p. 105, and the 
no which stands at the head of th‘s 
articte, 


2. For an acadamese version of the com- 
parison, see Richard Eells, The Meaning 
of Modern Bus'ness (N.Y., 1960), which 
a the term ‘‘metrocorporate feud- 
alism.”’ 


%. See W. H. Ferry, The Economy Under 
Law (1960), published by the Center; also 
his The Corporation and the Economy 
(1959). The Center also published Scott 
Buchanan, The Corporation ard the Re- 
publie (1958) and Lerle, Economic Power 
and the Free Society (1957). Ferry is also 
author of a pamphlet arguing for uni- 
lateral disarmament, published by the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
where a biographical note says he “has 
had long experience in newspaper work 
and as a consultant in labor relations. 
More recently he was partner in a public 
relations firm in New York City.’’ His po- 
litical involvements in the course of this 
career are hazy to me. Robert Hutchins, 
head of the Center and the Fund for the 
Republic, backs Ferry’s views. 


4. It should be remembered that the Cath- 
olic Church officially has its own program 
for a sort of corporatism (also called 
‘‘industry council plan,”’ etc.), a very elas- 
tic one; it has been interpreted into any- 
thing from Mussolini’s fascist corporations 
to mere labor-management committees. 
Father Murray can therefore raise the 
question of corporatism more objectively 
than most. 


5+. In 1921 (The Labor Movement, N.Y.) 
Tannenbaum was for the revolutionary 
mission of the working class and social- 
ism, and friendly to something he called 
the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat,’’ but 
it is interesting to see how, even then, 
this revolutionism was based on as re- 
actionary and anti-humanistic a_ version 
of the organicist theory of society as I 
have ever seen and was combined with 
insistence on the outlawry of strikes anid 
the excommunication from. society of 
strikers. 

6. This theory of convergence and its pop- 
ularity deserves an article by itself. One 
of the most amazing recent examples is 
Industrialism and Industrial Man, by 
Clark Kerr and three colleagues (Har- 
vard, 1960), which paints the coming New 
Order as an authoritarian society (‘‘a 
new slavery’’) extrapolated almost en- 
tirely from the convergence of a bureau- 
cratized capitalism with a somewhat mel- 
lowed Stalinism. The authors insist this 
is the wave of the future to be accepte: 
without vain ‘‘moral indignation.’ 

7. I am aware that this passing remar‘ 
flies in the face of the myth of anarchist 
“libertarianism” and ‘“‘anti-authoritarian- 
ism.’’ I hope to deal with this legend in 
the near future. 

&. For the benefit of Berle, it should be 
emphasized that even if the corporative 
structure had ever been realized, it would 
not and could not have been ‘‘non-statist”’ 
in any meaningful sense. The state power 
would still have been omnipotent, how- 
ever dressed up. The ‘‘non-statist’’ illusion 
about corporatism is analogous to the 
‘‘non-political’’ illusion of its ancestor 
syndicalism, which was thoroughly politi- 
cal. 

9%. For a sketch of the meaning of ‘‘social- 
ism-from-above’’ versus ‘‘socialism-from- 
below”’ in the history of socialist thought, 
see my ‘“‘Two Souls of Socialism’’ in 
Anvil, Winter 1960. 


Hat Draper, former Editor of The New International and Labor Action, 
is on the Editorial Board of New Politics. 
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a letter ta a young film-maker 


Dear Lae P 


Thanks for the news. And for the 
request for advice. I guess I must talk 
like an elder even if i wanted not to: 
I’m 32 and you’re 23, and between us 
lies a break in intellectual generations 
that daily seems greater. My experi- 
ences with film, and most everything 
else, look back to the war you never 
knew and beyond that to the depres- 
sion which I unwittingly knew. I re- 
alize you study the past of American 
radicalism, and you look at every film 
you can get your hands on for the 
film society. But this does not go near 
the root of what is to be done. Nor 
can I really tell you much that will 
be in your own terms; but I can say 
what I’ve been thinking lately, and 
maybe it will help. 


YOU DON’T, CLEARLY, need any ad- 
vice about reading Spottiswoode and 
getting your hands on as much film 
as possible as soon as possible; and I 
know you take for granted the meta- 
physics of the “cinema d’auteurs.” We 
know that we need a personal cinema; 
we suspect that personal films can 
rarely be made in the framework of 
an “industry;” we suspect they will 
not make much money. Serious film- 
making cannot be a commercial game 
But what is the non-commercial game? 
Well, you are going to have to invent 
it; it hardly exists. For one thing, I 
am coming to the conclusion that most 
of past film history will have to be 


| / 


Ernest Callenbach 





disregarded or redone if you are to 
work out a new way of making films 
that matter. I believe in people know- 
ing the history of their art much more 
thoroughly than most film-makers do; 
I don’t think there really is such a 
thing as “primitive” film art. But at 
this juncture the impasse is so com- 
plete that we must try to go back again 
to fundamentals. Have you noticed the 
hollow laugh people give these days 
after asking each other, facetiously, if 
they’ve “seen any good movies lately?” 

Take a look, after all, at most of 
the films being made in the world to- 
day. Tissues of “plot” and “character,” 
“action,” well-made structures of some 
sort that begin with certain assump- 
tions, work out their relations to some 
kind of crisis, and resolve it either 
reasonably honestly or in accord with 
some culturally accepted hypocrisy. 
This is what is usually meant by “mak- 
ing” films: building such a machine. 
If one is lucky, it “appeals” to people, 
and makes money, and one gets the 
chance to build another machine—big- 
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ger and shinier. But this is surely not 
a serious human activity, worth lend- 
ing a hand to for any reason except 
to earn one’s bread. 

Or take a look at the supposedly 
new “humanist” picture, either the 
Russian ones or their counterparts 
elsewhere: full of convenient good- 
heartedness and a sentimentality we 
cannot abide, for we want our cinema 
to be human, but we want it to also 
be tough—without illusions and pre- 
tense, and most of all without over- 
simplification. Tatiana Samoilova in 
Cranes is a lovely creature, true 
enough. But. As I guess you know, 
huge numbers of film-makers almost 
everywhere are leftists of one kind or 
another, and too many of them are 
what we might call Stalinoid: their 
vision of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful is a guided one, and funda- 
mentally mushy and politically naive; 
they spurt slogans, not personal reac- 
tions, if one pokes with a cynical re- 
mark. One feels a certain sneaking 
sympathy for them because they have, 
many of them, good hearts—and good 
hearts are not in large supply these 
days. They want to do good. And if 
you don’t pay too close attention to 
politics you can feel that the easiest 
way to do good is to participate in 
the general trend of peaceful co- 
existence as conceived by “the soci«list 
camp.” Above all these people want 
films with safe morals: the easy plati- 
tudes about war and bombs, the morals 
that lead to a complacent “Yes, surely 
Peace will win” attitude. Like many 
other things, such films serve to dis- 
tract attention from the real subject 
matter of an interesting film, our pres- 
ent human condition, in Kharkov or 
Chicago. But what are we, who are 
conscious of the many greys that lie 
in the political spectrum between black 
and white, going to do instead of this? 
What are we to make, on film, of the 
grisly contradictions and deceptions of 
political life, of the actual relation- 
ships between people and their govern- 
ments, their neighbors, their co-work- 
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ers, their bosses? The only thing I can 
say to you on this is to look carefully 
at the Polish films like Eva Wants 
To Sleep and Bad Luck, which will 
be along soon: these are startling- 
ly self-critical pictures, but we per- 
ceive that they can only be made if 
they are satires that can be written off 
as merely grotesque. 


But this brings me to a basic conten- 
tion of mine: that most of the serious 
films of the coming period will be 
comic. We had a long argument here 
the other night about whether comedy 
is essentially conservative. I think of 
comedy primarily as a destroyer of 
pretense and vanity, a thing whose 
emotion springs from the slipping on 
banana peels of the fancy lady our 
society has become. But it is true, 
also, that comedy can only do this by 
asserting some continuing human re- 
ality, simple and immutable aspects of 
human nature; it is also true that in 
a sense it feeds upon what it satirizes, 
if it is that kind of comedy. City 
Lights, someone said, is a profound- 
ly conservative film; and I realized that 
maybe a feeling like that lies behind 
some of my displeasure with Chaplin, 
whereas in Keaton I find an absolute 
and demoniacal purity, and-in the 
Marx Brothers I find a comfortable 
anarchy. Anyway, I do not find this 
aspect of comedy unnerving, any more 
than to realize the Tory components 
of Orwell’s work. What we have to 
do these days, after all, is to build 
anew: not defend old doctrines or 
movements, but construct our own. 
This always means trying to find out 
what one considers truly human, im- 
mutable, important: what must be 
served and known. We cannot say any 
more what was said in the ’thirties, 
“the masses.” (It is no longer clear 
what the masses are, or that their de- 
sires and needs are so simple.) But 
in the process of finding out, the cine- 
ma can be an immense influence. 


Perhaps you remember what I wrote 
about those Time films, especially On 
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The Pole: these are a means of 
facing the reality of the country in 
a much more delicate dnd intimate 
way than any Grierson imagined. 
And ever since seeing them I cringe 
even more at the ordinary documen- 
tary, full of distant camerawork and 
impersonal narrative and the rehearsed 
re-enactment of work scenes. The 
cameras must become smaller still, 
and the techniques of eavesdropping 
more refined! For luckily the hunger 
to know how our fellow man really 
feels is an immense one, and a mighty 
weapon. And by such films the cinema 
may genuinely astound us as does all 
real art, by showing us sides of our 
own humanity that we customarily ig- 
nore or suppress or do not understand. 
(And this is the only lever I know of 
by which the paralysis of the mass 
media may be broken.) 


LET ME GET DIDACTIC now and outline 
briefly how I find myself thinking of 
“the current situation,” as we used to 
call it; for a part of what film-makers 
must do is susceptible of rational po- 
litical discussion, though in the end 
the quality of a work of art stems 
from regions about which nothing can 
really be said. One cannot decide on 
a line and make films to illustrate it, 
true enough; but one can try to get 
clear on what really matters. And this 
can decide where one goes, what proj- 
ects are put first and last. 

First, this is the era of the encircle- 
ment. The thing which has been called 
Western capitalism, in which we were 
by chance born and raised, is increas- 
ingly a rich but beleaguered island, 
surrounded by people who are increas- 
ingly powerful politically, industrially, 
culturally. The government which rules 
us has established outposts against this 
encroachment, but in the next ten 
years, say, these will be gradually 
chipped away. Sometimes, as in the 
case of Cuba, we radicals will applaud 
such events and try to aid them. Some- 
times, as in the case of Laos, we will 
not care. Sometimes, as in the case of 


Czechoslovakia, we will be filled with 
a deep despair. Our evaluation of such 
events will be, in any case, guilt- 
stricken; for we live in a context of 
incredible and continuing contrasts. 
China and India are industrializing 
rapidly, and they will in time com- 
mand gigantic resources of industry 
and arms, though it appears their aver- 
age per capita consumption may actu- 
ally decline. The United States and 
Western Europe will, barring some un- 
likely catastrophe like genuine disarm- 
ament, go on gs now: pretty well, 
though with some economic slumps, 
chronic unemployment and underin- 
vestment, and a submerged sector of 
the population — largely non-whites — 
glossed over by the press and amelio- 
rated slightly by welfare programs. On 
one side will be countries both power- 
ful and poverty-stricken; on the other 
side will be ourselves. Now what 
should a film-maker make of the un- 
ease that will increasingly spring from 
such a situation? 
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Second, this is the era of alienation. 
Not just in the classic sense of aliena- 
tion from work, which is by now a 
truism even among industrial sociolo- 
gists, but of alienation from the society 
at large; and also from the family, the 
community—and the self. We no lon- 
ger feel that it is “our” society; it is 
theirs. C. Wright Mills spelled out who 
“they” are, but we did not really need 
the lesson—we have felt it for a long 
time. Worse still, we all actually of 
course still live in the society, like 
rats in a cheese, and we all have our 
petty personal desires for clothes and 
records and housing style and amuse- 
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ments and travel, which can only be 
gratified by coming to some kind of 
terms with the society: by doing its 
work, whether that is salesmanship or 
social work or magazine-editing. It is, 
patently, a delusion to think like the 
beats that one can turn one’s back on 
the society; it will never, like Berke- 
ley’s tree, disappear when one does not 
look at it. And also we all exist in 
personal contexts among people we 
love and are loved by, or wish to 
serve, or help, or advise. Now what 
should a film-maker make of the frus- 
tration and anxiety that increasingly 
springs from this situation? (“Best of 
all,” wrote Paul Goodman, “‘is to fight 
a drawn-out losing fight!” ) 

These it seems to me are the chief 
foci of our situation: alienation from 
the hungry encircling world, and ali- 
enation among ourselves and within 
ourselves. Now I don’t mean to tell 
you that film can put Humpty to- 
gether again. I don’t have the faintest 
idea what, if anything, will be able to 
do that. But film can help to illumi- 
nate the situation. I don’t mean this 
“practically” but as the real glory of 
film as an art. For I take it that 
films are above all a means of expos- 
ing the human animal in the real and 
painful dilemmas that encompass him, 
rather than a means of delivering solu- 
tions and morals. Films are not really 
a very analytic art; their genius is for 
presenting, making present. This they 
can do in a more powerful and har- 
rowing way than any other art, more 
powerfully indeed than anything ex- 
cept direct personal experience itself. 
They are a means, then, of sharpen- 
ing the moral crisis and the political 
crises that go with it, not for resolv- 
ing it. 

You can guess the “applications.” 
The simplest is: Get thee to Cuba, and 
after that to Latin America elsewhere, 
and then Africa. And do not think 
that the problems of projecting the 
world to us will not stretch: your ut- 
most technical and artistic ingenuity! 
And your political tact. Think of the 
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man with the beer can, lying before 
the TV and watching your film: how 
will you get him to feel the reality 
that led to a Guatemala yesterday, a 
Cuba today, that will lead to a Vene- 
zuela tomorrow? How do you crack 
him loose from his daily newspaper's 
view of the world? How to convey, 
by the power of the image, hunger 
and fear and political desperation? 
And how, on the internal scene, to 
make him conscious, when all his obvi- 
ous emotional needs conspire against 
you, of the realities of American life 
itself? Well, you will have to display 
the diabolism traditionally ascribed to 
film-makers. And you can _ guard 
against repeating the past. (This at 
least is advice I can offer without an 
implicit caveat.) I don’t even think 
you should use the term “documen- 
tary.” “Documentaries” were films es- 
sentially of the ‘thirties and the war. 
What we need now are short films—a 
much more various category!—done 
with personal imagination and convic- 
tion. And perhaps you should not, 
later, think of “features” either. For 
a “feature” is a feature; how can it 
be a work of art? What we need, of 
course, are films of all kinds that make 
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CONSIDER WHAT THE film-maker is 
about in a place like Cuba. You've 
probably seen some of the ICAIC doc- 
umentaries. (That is what they are, I 
fear.) There are trees and tomato 
fields and people doing this and that; 
there is Castro giving a speech, and 
government decrees, and many moving 
sights. We do need to know about 
these things, or at least it can do no 
harm. But what we really need is to 
see how people live in a revolution: 
this would be new! So that we may 
understand. So that we may learn how 
our sad Anglo culture might be trans- 
formed. So that we may grasp sorrow 
and love and joy and silly trivial pleas- 
ures and pains as they have happened: 
so that we may know our fellow man, 
who is ourself. And not, please note, 
because otherwise he will shoot us 
tomorrow morning “at the wall.” But 
because this is how, if we were truly 
men, we would wish to live—knowing 
and acting as citizens of the world. 
The Cubans exist, and the Angolans. 
Not self-defense but humanity should 
be the motive for knowing them. The 
other is our worst disease: we deal 
with each other as if we were ma- 
chines. Coffee-serving machines, work- 
producing machines, and most devi- 
ously of all, love-producing machines. 
We must stop all that, and the cinema 
must help us to see the enormity of 
our inhumanity. How can your camera 
get through that thick crust of brutal- 
ity which is the way we live now? 
There is a problem worthy of your 
best energies! There is the ground 
from which must spring our new 
Bunuel, to shock us back into our 
senses! 

Now if all this sounds pretty 
anarchist, and anarchic as well, it’s 
perfectly intentional. I do think that 
the basic drift of film-making, as of 
the arts generally, must be increasingly 
anarchist, increasingly individualist-at- 
any-cost. This is the age of the organi- 
zation, the useful and the not-so-use- 
ful; and organizations wish us to serve 


them, We will be reacting to this on 
the personal, political, economic and 
every other “level.’”’ Of course film is 
a weird medium for such a period, 
because the making of films itself de- 
mands organization, not to mention 
distribution and exhibition. One man 
can make a short film, if done simply. 
But to make a film of any complexity 
is a collective enterprise, even if domi- 
nated by a strong personality. Still, it 
is for this very reason that film-making 
takes on a special interest. Painters, in 
such a period, can go off and paint. 
But the film-maker must face in the 
very carrying on of his work the cru- 
cial problem of the age. A film-maker 
will have to be a practical revolution- 
ary, in other words, on an excruciat- 
ingly personal level. A hard demand 
to make, but it must be made. You re- 
member my old saw about how there 
are really only three kinds of work 
worth doing in the world: art, science, 
and politics. They all face pretty much 
the same prospect. Maybe this is a 
heroic age and we just don’t realize 
it yet—the valley of the shadow? 
Ciao 
Chick 


ERNEST CALLENBACH has been Edi- 
tor of the leading critical journal, 
Film Quarterly, since its incep- 
tion in 1958. He has also con- 
tributed film criticism to Anvil, 
The Nation, and other periodi- 
cals. 











SCHOLARSHIP has a social and po- 
versus litical history. The view of the past 
is, in part, a function of where the 
present is. If this is generally true, it 
is even more characteristic of po- 

litical scholarship, and, above all, of 
M ARX discussion of Marx. When Marx is 
the subject all restraint often van- 
ishes. Writers who have established 
a reputation for probity and insight 
in other fields rush in with an arro- 
gant ignorance. There is no Marx 
party in the American Academy, no 
Foundation or Department to take 
offense at such exhibitions. 

There is still another aspect of 
Marx scholarship. It is not simply 
based on ignorance or ill-will. It is, 
rather, a political phenomenon, a 
process of redefining and re-seeing 
Marx in terms of present experi- 
ence. And this has been particularly 


The view that the humanism 
of the early Marx infused his 
later writings and activities. 


: true in the case of writings on the 
michael ota ody 

° For a long time, the young Marx 

harrington hardly existed at all. The Economic 





and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 
which have just appeared in this 
country under the editorship of Erich Fromm (and Dr. Fromm has done 
a marvelous service by making a cheap edition of this classic available to 
a wide public) were not known at all until a few decades ago. The first 
English translation only appeared a year or two ago, thus raising ques- 
tions of interpretation and analysis. 

Marx’s transition to “Marxism” began most decisivelyin 1843-44. 
It was then that his critique of Hegel brought him toward the first state- 
ment of dialectical materialism. The Manuscripts are, in a very real sense, 
the first statement of the Marxist weltanschauung. They contain formula- 
tions which were to change and develop. Yet, here, the basic method and 
vision are outlined. 

The most striking thing about the Manuscripts is their humanism. 
The indictment of capitalist society is spelled out primarily in the concept 
of alienation: the domination of the product over the producer, of the 
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machine over the machine maker, of the system over the individual, of the 
bourgeois (that personification of the machine and system) over the 
worker. The stated ideal of socialism is to overcome alienation; to buiid 
a society where man will be the choosing subject of decision rather than 
the object. 

Indeed, as Lucien Goldmann once pointed out, what separates Marx 
from Hegel is not so much the distinction between idealism and material- 
ism. Hegel’s idealism, after all, is objective and historical. It required only 
a relatively slight shift of perspective to move from this point of view to 
that of materialism (and entire sections of the Hegelian analysis can be 
brought into Marxism with little change). The real break with Hegel, 
Goldmann rightly argues, is that Marx places his emphasis on man making 
his history, on the power of human consciousness. The Hegelian world 
spirit incarnates itself in human beings, but this makes of men and their 
actions the charade of a mystical scheme of.things. For Marx, there is no 
automatic, “closed” system which operates independently of man. Given 
all of the historical and material preconditions for socialism, there is 
required human choice and action—and there is the possibility of failure. 

This conception of man as the measure of politics runs throughout 
Marx’s entire life. Yet it is most clearly presented in the Manuscripts. Here 
is the definition which comes from discovery, from youthful vision. 


THIS MARXIST humanism is anthema to Communist ideology—and that is 
at least one factor in Russia’s delay in publishing the Manuscripts. The idea 
of socialism as defined by production indices, of socialism as primarily an 
economics rather than a humanism, is basic to Communism. There is, for 
that matter, a curiously prophetic passage in the Manuscripts. Marx spzaks 
of “raw” Communism which develops out of the simple negation of private 
property. In such a system, he writes, “the entire world of wealth .. . 
passes from the relationship of exclusive marriage with the owner of pri- 
vate property to a state of universal prostitution with the community. In 
negating the personality of man in every sphere, this type of communism is 
really nothing but the logical.expression of private property .. .” 

Here, Marx is not “fortelling” the totalitarian collectivist system of con- 
temporary Communism. He is discussing primitive panaceas which seek 
the simple negation of private property as the way to happiness. But, in 
dealing with this point of view, Marx- asserts in the strongest way that per- 
sonality, choice and man are the center of his system, and not some simple 
rearrangement of property relationships. 

If Marx did not anticipate contemporary Communism (and he did 
not), his method provides the basis for a Marxian critique of it. In Com- 
munist society, alienation persists; indeed, it is writ large. The totalitarian 
state becomes the very incarnation of all those powers which weigh upon 
man, which rob him of his individuality and personality. There is anti- 
Capitalism, to be sure, but an anti-capitalism which is corrosive of human 
dignity in much the same way as its antagonist. 

Clearly, then, these manuscripts are of political importance. In a time 
of socialist redefinition, they focus on the central humanism of the Marxian 
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ideal. If, as some critics argue, these humanist sentiments are irrelevant 
to the later Marx—and to Marxism—one is here confronted by the utopian 
phase which preceeded the totalitarian system. But if the counterposition 
of Marx is not a fact, then the later writings will be seen as the practical 
documentation and analysis of the youthful vision. And this is my point 
of view. 


AS WE HAVE ALREADY indicated these works did not emerge in a vacuum, 
but in a world split between Communist totalitarianism and capitalism. 
Nowhere was there a strong, vital movement of democratic Marxism in the 
revolutionary tradition of Marx himself. Everywhere, centers of power had 
a vested interest in proving that the humanism of the early writings was 
an aberration and a sport. The Communists could not tolerate the integra- 
tion of the Manuscripts into the Marxian canon, for that wold subvert 
their elitist and mechanist interpretation of Marx. So they had to set Marx 
against Marx. And in the Western camp, the vulgarization of Marxism 
required that this clear statement of humanist democracy be adjudged an 
irrelevance of youthful enthusiasm. 

In Germany, this battle took on its most sharp and political form. 
The German Protestants established a Commission of Marxism which, 
under the direction of Irving Fetscher, produced three volumes of Marxis- 
musstudien. These included some of the most brilliant scholarly work on 
the subject in years, and they tended to see a continuity between the 
humanism of 1844 and the elder Marx. The East German Communists 
responded with a polemical fusillade. They well understand the political 
danger of such an interpretation of Marxism. 

In Poland, the young philosophers who had participated in the Octo- 
ber events of 1956 began their rediscovery of Marx. Party orthodoxy 
responded as in East Germany, though with considerably more finesse. 
The controversy broke out in France, where Catholic theologians found 
themselves quite sympathetic to the humanism of the Manuscripts and 
began a reinterpretation of Marx on this basis. (An excellent survey of 
the debate in France is contained in Arguments, January-February-March, 
1959: “De Jeune Marx a Marx” by Daniel Guerin; “De Marx ‘a nous” by 
Pierre Fougeyrolles. ) 

In this brief essay, I would like to take up two related Western inter- 
pretations of Marx, one by Merleau-Ponty, the other by Daniel Bell. Both 
of these writers are men of integrity, not political hacks. Their advocacy 
of the thesis that the young Marx is irrelevant to the crucial Marx is not 
an act of apology for one or the other side in the Cold War. They are, 
to be sure, deeply implicated in the world political crisis and this affects 
their judgment (as it does all of us). The important point is that, whatever 
their politics, they are serious and honest scholars. 


BEFORE OUR DISCUSSION of Bell and Merleau-Ponty, however, it is worth- 
while to pause and ponder Hannah Arendt’s interpretation of the young 
Marx in her book, The Human Condition. Although her presentation of 
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Marx in this book is not part of the cast of Marx versus Marx, her misin- 
terpretations of the early writings have already demonstrated a certain 
power, and an understanding of her errors should provide a useful bac%- 
ground for the rest of this discussion. 

Arendt argues that there is a basic contradiction in Marx “which runs 
like a red thread .. . and is present no less in the third volume of Capita! 
than in the writings of the young Marx.” This contradiction, she continues, 
rests upon two opposing definitions: labor is the “most human and pro- 
ductive of man’s activities;’ but only when “labor is abolished can th> 
‘realm of freedom’ supplant the ‘realm of necessity.’ ” 

The first part of Arendt’s thesis requires an extensive misreading oi 
the early Marx, one which distorts the obvious humanism of this period. 
She attempts to prove that the young Marx regarded labor (the simple, 
brute maintenance of the species) as of the human essence, that he did 
not place work (conscious, imaginative activity, the life of homo fabe7) 
in the center at all. For Marx she writes, 


all laboring is “productive” and the earlier distinction between the performance 
of “menial tasks” that leave no trace and the production of things durable 
enough to be accumulated loses its validity. The social viewpoint is identical, 
as we saw before, with an interpretation which takes nothing into account but 
the life process of mankind, and within its frame of reference all things be- 
come objects of consumption. Within a completely “socialized mankind,” 
whose sole purpose would be the entertaining of the life process—and this is 
the unfortunately quite utopian ideal that guides Marx’s theories—the distinc- 
tion between labor and work would have completely disappeared; al! work 
would have become labor because all things would be understood, not in their 
worldly, objective quality, but as results of living labor power and functions 
of the life process. 


Such an attack is nothing if not straightforward. It leads to the charge 
that Marx believed “that labor (and not reason) distinguished man from 
the other animals.” If this critique were to stand up, there would be no 
problem of Marx versus Marx, for the great socialist thinker would then 
have been a consistent anti-humanist. However, as it turns out, Arendt’s 
reading is based on a series of misinterpretation which sometimes verge 
on the perverse and flagrant. 

For example, at one crucial point Arendt’s ant-heap version of the 
Marxian vision is documented by reference to the early writings. For her, 
Marx sought a “socialized man,” “the elimination of the gap between 
the individual and social existence of man, so that man ‘in his most individ- 
ual being would be at the same time a social being (a Gemeinwesen)’. 
Marx frequently calls this social nature of man his Gattungswesen, his 
being a member of the species, and the famous Marxian ‘self-alienation’ 
is first of all man’s alienation from being a Gattungswesen.” On the surface, 
this reading of the young Marx appears to be compelling. Man is con- 
ceived of as a social being, is defined by the fact that he is a member of 
the species, and alienation is nothing but separation from the herd. Here, 
indeed, there seems to be a degradation of the creative to the level of 
brute labor. 
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To probe this assertion requires some technical reference, yet since 
the terms which Arendt mis-uses are taking on a greater importance in 
discussions of Marx, the effort should not be as limited as most textual 
critiques. To begin with, there is Arendt’s menacing citation of the Marxian 
definition of man as a “social being,” a Gemeinwesen. Her citation is to 
the Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844. There, Marx speaks 
of the natural, or human, relation as one “in which man’s need has become 
a human need; the extent to which, therefore, the other person as a person 
has become a need—the extent to which he in his individual existence is 
at the same time a social being (Gemeinwesen).” It should be stressed 
that this passage is immediately preceded by the conception of love as the 
natural relationship between men. 

Obviously, Marx’s theory is not quite as threatening as Arendt implies. 
However, it is not even necessary to confine one’s self to the clear state- 
ment quoted above. A few pages later, Marx writes, “social activity and 
social consumption exist by no means only in the form of some directly 
communal activity and directly communal consumption . . . When I am 
active scientifically, etc.-when I am engaged in activity which I can sel- 
dom perform in direct community with others—then I am social, because 
I am active as a man.” This, to put it mildly, hardly substantiates Arendt’s 
interpretation, and the reference to scientific activity is in direct contradic- 
tion to her assertions about the degradation of creative work to the level 
of brute labor. 

Arendt’s interpretation of “Gemeinwesen” is, however, the most plau- 
sible of the three contained in the quoted documentation. Her second state- 
ment is that Marx “frequently calls this social nature of man his Gattung- 
swesen, his being a member of the species . . .”. (emphasis added). If this 
were the actual meaning of Gattungswesen, Arendt’s thesis would have 
convincing support; but the word means the exact opposite of her transla- 
tion of it. On the page immediately prior to the one which Arendt quotes 
on this point, Marx defines what he means by Gattungswesen: “The whole 
character of a species—its species character (Gattungscharakter)—is con- 
tained in the character of its life activity; and free, conscious activity is 
man’s species ~oreaeas — 

Free conscious activity is the 
essence of the species. Only in this 
context can Arendt’s third misread- 
ing be understood. If her original 
definition is used, then alienation is 
a separation from the species. But if 
Marx’s definition is substituted, then 
Arendt’s statement would change 
until alienation from free conscious 
activity became the central fact 
of the early manuscripts. This first 





*For an interesting note on the translation of Gattungswesen, see the Miligan trans- 
lation of the Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts, Moscow, 1959, n 1, p. 77. 
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conception, that of Arendt’s construction, would require us to believe, not 
simply that Marx was anti-humanist, but that he was a third rate mind. 

This maze of misinterpretation reaches a climax. In a note where 
Arendt is speaking of Marx’s “other” concept of man, she concludes, 
“Despite occasional hesitations, Marx remained convinced that ‘Milton 
produced Paradise Lost for the same reason as a silk-worm produces silk.” 
That is, at the very least, a devastating confirmation of her general thesis 
that Marx degraded all human activity to the level of labor, that is, to the 
brute, silk-worm like struggle for existence. But again, one is in the presence 
of a startling inaccuracy. 


In the passage from the Theories of Surplus Value which Arendt 
quotes, Marx is speaking of labor under capital. Its essential character, 
he argues is that it is a use value for capital, and this is unrelated to its 
character as an object for use (this distinction, as will be seen, is the form 
under which the mature Marx deepened his theory of alienation). In this 
context he wries, “Milton produced Paradise Lost for the same reason that 
the silk worm produces silk, as his temperament dictated. He then sold 
his product for five pounds. But the man who, under the direction of his 
editor, writes books, gives birth to texts on political economy, is a pro- 
ductive laborer because his production is, by definition, subjugated by 


| capital for which it must produce a profit.” 


Arendt’s deletion of part of Marx’s sentence—that the thing which 


makes: Milton and the silk-worm similar is that both produce according 
| to their respective temperament—is significant enough. But more, even 


the most obtuse reader might suspect a hint of irony when Marx points 


, out that Paradise Lost was not productive labor, while a commissioned 
| text book on political economy is. Anyone with the most passing knowl- 





edge of Marx’s literary interests should understand that this is an attack 
upon the conception of “productive labor”—that is, as a passage which 
agrees with Arendt that work, creativity, is central. 

The other side of Arendt’s contradiction is a grudging admission that 
Marx did have a concept of “work” that is, of creative activity, of homo 
faber. (Ironically, the American edition of Capital published by Kerr, con- 
tains an editorial footnote which distinguishes work and labor in Arendt’s 
sense, and locates the distinction in Marx!) When Arendt is speaking of 


| this “altogether different concept of labor,” she establishes her point by a 


citation of the same section of the Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts 
_ which proved the opposite (the actual reference is to successive pages in 


— 
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| the Marx-Engels Gesamte Ausgabe). 


_ This somewhat detailed analysis of Arendt’s interpretation should 
Point to two aspects of the subject. First, that even the most responsible 
and reputable scholar can make remarkable errors when dealing with 


: Marx. Second, and more important, that the writings of the young Marx 
| are infused with a humanistic conception of man as a creative being, as 


defined by a capacity for free, conscious activity which is distorted and 
alienated” by the workings of class society. Unfortunately, Arendt’s 
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strange definitions seem destined to plague even those who concede the 








early humanism, for Daniel Bell employs the misreading of “Gattung- | ‘et 
swesen” in developing his case. 
DANIEL BELL AND MERLEAU-PONTY stand in sharp contrast to Arendt. © 
Their scholarship is better, their approach far more sympathetic. They 
develop the thesis of Marx versus Marx with a certain sadness, for it is } 
clear in each case that they have profound respect for the early Marx and | 
a wistfulness that the mature thinker went wrong. 

In his Les Aventures de la Dialectique, Merleau-Ponty locates a deci- 
sive break in Marx’s thought after 1848. The young Marx, he argues, was | 
concerned with the dialectic of the relation between persons incarnated in 
things, and his humanism, his passion on the sub‘ect of alienation, derives | 
from this basic world view. The mature Marx, he continues, turned to | 
science, to the conception of history as a “second nature” ruled by inex- | 
orable but discoverable laws. Lenin, basing himself on this change, was ; an 
thus able to locate the hope for socialism in a trained apparatus of pro- as 
fessional revolutionists who were technically competent to deal with his- } tc 
tory’s laws. Be 

Interestingly enough, Merleau-Ponty’s point was made some thirty . 
years before he developed it, but this time by George Lukacs in the name 
of Marxian orthodoxy. Analyzing and attacking the emergence of “ethical” the 
socialism, the tendency in the European social democracy to call upon | ” 
Kantian subjectivism as ,a supplement to Marxist materialism, Lukacs | - 
traced an interesting relationship. Writing in Geschichte und Klassenbewust- | “° 
sein, he derived the Subjectivism of their view from the vulgar fatalism of 1 
their view of history. Once history is seen as an automatic and pre-ordained . 
process, Lukacs said, there are only two possible grounds for action. One i 
was that of the technician who applies the unchanging laws in the interests Cr 
of man. The other was that of the ethician who concentrates upon chang- y 
ing the individual since he cannot transform the unchangeable world. ba 


In his essay, Lukacs was more concerned with the second variant, 
the ethical socialists, yet his dialectic of fatalism and subjectivism holds the 
magnificently for Stalinist mechanism, its theoretical vulgarity (in so far } gp, 
as it is a theory at all) is the other side.of its totalitarian exaltation of ent 
technique, of elitism. Once the people—or, in the terms of the early Lukacs 








and of Merleau-Ponty, the dialectic of history and consciousness—disap- — . } 
pears from Marxism, the remains can be used to justify the rule of the ) 4, 
apparatus. ' 

It is, of course, no proof that Merleau-Ponty misreads Marx when as 
one argues that Lukacs arrived at the same conception on the basis of a | is 
Marxian orthodoxy. The scholarly question continues: was there a disaster- © pr 
ous break in Marxism after 1848, one which allows the totalitarians to hu 
claim a Marxian legitimacy? Before turning to the text, Daniel Bell’s argu- | in 
ment should be noted, for it raises Merleau-Ponty’s problem from another, | wh 
and quite interesting, angle. Dist 
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Bell approaches his statement of the Marx versus Marx thesis in 


terms of the question of work and alienation. His proposition is that 


in his early philosophical writings Marx had seen, against Hegel, that alien- 
ation, or the failure to realize one’s potential as a self, was rooted primarily 
in work rather than in the abstract development of consciousness. In the or- 
ganization of work men become “means” for the aggrandizement of others 
rather than “ends” in themselves. As alienated labor, there was a two fo!d 
loss: men lost control over the conditions of work, and lost the product of 
their labor. This dual conception is present even in the later Marx: the loss 
of control of work was seen as dehumanization occasioned by the division of 
labor and intensified by technology; the loss of product, as exploitction, be- 
cause a portion of man’s labor (surplus value) was appropriated by the em- 
ployer. But other than literary and illustrative references in Capital to the 
dehumanization of labor and the fragmentation of work, this first aspect, as 
problem, was glossed over by Marx. 


Clearly, Bell defines a break in Marxism quite similar to the one 
analyzed by Merleau-Ponty. Indeed, though the one approaches the subject 
as a sociologist and the other as a philosopher, their conceptions are iden- 
tical. The “glossing over” of the dehumanization of the work process in 
Bell’s version of Marx is equal to the exile of the dialectic (history as a 
relation between persons incarnated in things) in Merleau-Ponty’s reading. 
The problem of both, in short, is that they cannot see a bridge between 
the early humanism and the later economic analysis; that they set the two 
in contradiction with one another. I would suggest that both are wrong, 
and that the mature Marx deepens the humanist categories of his early 
work. 


THERE IS NO QUESTION THAT Marx shifts his language when he enters the 
world of Capital. The references to alienation decrease, the Hegelian form 
of the youthful insights vanish (but, as late as 1859 in the notes for the 
Critique of Political Economy, the Grundrisse, the vocabulary is still there). 
Yet this de2s not mark a break in the continuity of Marx’s values. Take, 
for example, the analysis of the commodity with which Marx begins his 
great work. Over and over, one is told that this conception represents a 
theoretical key. (In 1923, Lukacs wrote, “. . . the chapter on the Fetish 
character of the commodity contains all of historical materialism, the 
entire self-knowledge of the working class as a knowledge of capitalist 
society. . . .”) And a careful reading of these opening passages makes 
it clear that the very same ideas which are presented in the early writings 
are here worked out as the center of a close and careful economic analysis. 
The first section of Capital defines the two aspects of the commodity: 
as an object of use; as an object of exchange. In this analysis, the stress 
is upon the fact that exchange value, the quality of the commodity as a 
product for the capitalist market, completely overwhelins the use value, its 
human significance. This opposition of use and exchange value, expressed 
in Capital as part of a technical economic theory, is the very same one 
which Marx defines in the early writings: the triumph of exchange value 
is the victory of the product over man, it is the mechanism of alienation. 
119 








Significantly enough, Marx titles one of these or-ning sections, “The 
Fetishism of Commodities and the Secret Thereof.” The notion of fetishism 
is but another way of stating the theme of reification, of turning human 
relations into thing relations. Thus it is that Marx writes, “A commodity 
is therefore a mysterious thing, simply because in it the social character 
of men’s labor appears to them as an ob‘ective character stamped upon 
the product of that labor; because the relation of the producers to the sum 
total of their own labor is presented to them as a social relation, existing 
not between themselves, but between the products of their labor... A 
definite social relation between men, that assumes, in their eyes, the fan- 
tastic form of a relation to things.” 

Several points should be emphasized about this passage. First, it could 
be inserted into any one of the early texts in which Marx discusses aliena- 
tion without violence to their spirit. Secondly, it is not a literary reference, 
but an essential of the most central Marxian economic category. It is not, 
as Bell holds, that philosophic ideas have been replaced by economic con- 
cepts, but rather that each finds its realization in the other. This was the 
point of view of the 1844 writings; and it appears in the Capital in a much 
more profound form. Thus it is that Lukacs, in developing a Marxist 
humanism in Geschichte und Klassenbewusstsein bases his central chapter 
on reification, not upon the early writings, but upon the analysis of the 
commodity in Capital. This essay was published before the appearance of 
the Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, yet at times it sounds 
like a paraphrase of the early Marx. 

All of this must be taken in the context of Marx’s well-known con- 
tempt for economics. He detested this branch of study, yet he concerned 
himself with the dismal science because he was convinced very early in 
his life (certainly by 1843) that he must root his values in an analysis 
of the real world. The change in form, the dropping of the Hegelian lan- 
guage, is in keeping with this sense of grim obligation, but it is always a 
means of reaffirming the original, humanist values. In the third volume of 
Capital, for instance, Marx writes in a summary passage, “. . . we have 
seen previously that the social nature of labor, the combination of the labor 
of a certain individual laborer with that of other laborers for a common 
purpose, stands opposed to that laborer and his comrades as a foreign 
power, as the property of a stranger which he would not particularly want 
to save if he were not compelled to economize with it. It is entirely dif- 
ferent in the factories owned by the laborers themselves, for instance, in 
Rochdale.” 

Still, are these but literary references? That is Bell’s charge. An exam- 
ination of the mature Marx does not sustain his argument. Approximately 
one quarter of the first volume of Capital is devoted to the dehumanization 
of work (to be precise 203 out of 808 pages in the Kerr editions; from 
pp. 353 to pp. 556)—which is hardly a “glossine over.” In this section, 
Marx, after carefully detailing the historical development of the division 
of labor und€r capital, speaks of “industrial pathology,” and thunders that 
“The instrument of labor strikes down the laborer.” These pages are among 
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the most precise and documented in Capital, yet they fairly breathe the 
humanist spirit of the early writings. 

Finally, Bell caps his discussion with the inevitable citation from an 
Engels polemic. In this quotation, Engels is telling some anarchists that 
authority must continue, even in the new society, that “At least with regard 
to the hours of work one may write upon the portals of these factories: 
Lasciate ogni autonomie, voi che entrate (Leave behind all autonomy 
you that enter here.)” In part, this extreme formulation is typical of Engels’ 
polemical exuberance; in part, it is the effort of a literary man to catch a 
Dante echo. But more importantly, Bell misses the fact that the authority 
which Engels describes in this passage is self imposed, i.e. that the rules 
are seen as the product of a decision of either an elected representative of 
the workers in the shop, or of a majority vote of the shop itself. In a sense, 
placing the reference in context tends to prove the exact opposite of Bell’s 
point: that even at the intensity of an argument with anarchists, Engels 
assumed worker’s control of industry. This is the case, and it is true of 
Marx’s writing as well. 

In short, the mature Marx, both in method and in explicit statement; 
continues the humanism of his youth. There are, to be sure, polemical 
exaggerations, a certain lopsidedness, but this does not justify the theory 
of a major break in conception. Critics like Bell and Merleau-Ponty are 
much more serious than the Arendt of The Human Condition, but even 
given their honesty and their sympathy, they manage to create a schizoid 
Marx who never existed. 


> 





THE RENEWED INTEREST in the early Marx is, as noted before, related to 
the rise of Communist totalitarianism. Since the Kremlin bases its claim 
to the title of “socialist” on the existence of nationalized property and 
economic planning in Russia, the socialist reaction to this totalitarian lie 
has necessarily involved an emphasis upon the humanist categories of 
Marx and of the socialist tradition. As soon as one realizes that socialism 
is not simply directed against economic irrationality, but that its dzepest 
springs flow from a positive humanism whose task is the conquest of 
alienation, it becomes obvious that Russian society has nothing to do with 
socialism. This valid point, however, has provided a basis for the theorv 
of Marx versus Marx: the integration of humanism and economic analysis 
in Marx’s writings becomes, for certain radical intellectuals, through an 
emphasis upon the humanism, the counterposition of the two categories. 
___ The response to Communist totalitarianism is still only one of the 
lactors tending toward this new interpretation. It is the most obvious and, 
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for that reason, the least important element. The other social development 
which makes the redefinition of Marx so plausible in this country is not 
located in Russia—it is the America of the fifties. During the last decade, 
many democratic socialist intellectuals subscribed to theories of the “mass- 
ification” of American society. To a degree this was a reaction of intelli- 
gence and insight to some of the more important changes in American 
capitalism. But it also represented a tendency to overgeneralize a period 
of ten or so years which, with the exception of the Civil Rights movement, 
was not characterized by sharp social struggle, a time in which the unions 
appeared to some to have become a bureaucracy as dangerous as those of 
business, the state and the military. 

So it was that as acute a critic of mass culture as Bernard Rosenberg 
rejected the idea of a functional relation between massification and the 
social system. Introducing a book on mass society, he merely notes that 
mass culture is also a phenomenon of Communist society and therefore 
could not be organically related to capitalism. In so doing, he does not 
confront the possibility that mass culture is functionally related to both 
social systems, playing a different but organic role in each. Or, to be more 
specific, he does not really face the assertion that the tendency of capitalism 
to over-production, visible in each of the post-war recessions, develops a 
mechanism for the creation of pseudo-needs in order to maximize profit 
and extend the market. 

The details of Rosenberg’s essay are not at issue here. The important 
thing to note is that the ideas which he expresses are characteristic of a 
tendency among American radical intellectuals: to deplore massification 
without relating it to the structure of the society, to the workings of capi- 
talism at a defined, historical stage. Once this is done, one welcomes every 
statement in defense of humanism—thus, the popularity of Marx’s early 
writings. But at the same time, one has no real need for a careful analysis 
of the social mechanism which produces alienation—thus, the penchant to 
downgrade the mature Marx, to develop interpretations of Marx versus 
Marx. 

Daniel Bell, again, is a case in point. His Work and Its Discontents 
is one of the most incisive, brilliant and radical essays to have appeared in 
years. In particular, Bell understands the relation between the quality of 
leisure (or, more generally, the quality of life) and the way in which so- 
ciety produces. Yet, even with this realism, Bell shares in the general mood 
with regard to the old, mature Marxian analysis of capitalism and its 
classes. Consequently, he attempts to base his plea against the cult of effi- 
ciency on a humanist base which is separate from, and indeed antagonistic 
to, conceptions of capitalism as a social system. 

Perhaps the most forthright statement of this tendency was made by 
Irving Howe in his New Republic review of Raymond Williams Culture 
and Society. In this essay, Howe cautions Williams to temper his socialism 
with a little anarchism. The choice of terms is not an accident. For once 
the focus becomes massification, with an implicit denial of the “old” class 
character of American society, then there is indeed only the humanism of 
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values and not the humanism revealed in actual struggle. The resultant 
anarchism is, in the end, highly individualistic, much more literary than 
syndicalist or political, since it derives essentially from a despair of ever 
discovering a living force capable of giving values a reality. 

In arguing against these views, it is not enough to point out that the 
various interpretations of Marx which this mood has produced are based 
on faulty scholarship (and, in the case of Arendt, on misreadings which 
verge on the irresponsible). Neither is it sufficient to “restore” the original 
link which Marx forged between the humanism of the 1840’s and the eco- 
nomic analysis of his late period. This work is valuable in itself, but it 
points toward the crucial task: that of confronting the present social situ- 
ation, of relating the political and economic humanism of the Marxian syn- 
thesis to our present plight. 

But a political humanism without an economic analysis, a political 
humanism without a conception of actual social forces struggling to realize 
values, is a contradiction at best and a nostalgic piety at worst. If the 
working class is seen as incapable of socialist construction, and if no his- 
toric alternative force has appeared on the scene, theology, metaphysics, 
cynicism or stoicism are real options; socialist politics are not. In this sense, 
the original Marxian insight, the one which led him from left Hegelianism 
through Feuerbach to his own distinctive point of view, remains in force; 
secular humanism must locate itself in the actual struggles of society, it 
must base itself upon an analysis of society, or else it is nothing. 

The theorists of Marx versus Marx shy away from the rigor of their 
own realism. In the process, they have created a new Marx, one who has 
little to do with the historical Marx. One hopes that these misreadings will 
be corrected, not simply by a restoration of texts, but by the living, actual 
men and women of our time in their fight for their own dignity. 


MICHAEL HARRINGTON is the Editor of New America, bi-weekly publi- 
cation of the Socialist Party-Social Democratic Federation, His ar- 
ticles have appeared in many magazines and his book, The Other 
America, will be published by Macmillan this winter. 
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PSEUDO-PROFUNDITY 








lionel abel 





HANNAH ARENDT HAS ACQUIRED a reputation for profundity, and even 
among people with some taste for the profound. Yet no one, I think, has so 
far indicated in which particular field of thought Miss Arendt’s profundity 
has been expressed. Is Miss Arendt a philosopher? Certainly her thinking 
has much of the violence of real philosophizing; on the other hand, it has 
little of philosophy’s art, or nimbleness, or noble rigor. In all justice to Miss 
Arendt, she does not claim to be a philosopher, nor am I going to make 
that claim for her. But is there any other discipline in which Miss Arendt 
might be said to be profound, even expert? Is she an economist? No. A 
psychologist? She detests psychology. A sociologist? She has no liking for 
that discipline either. An historian? Almost. A political scientist? But she 
has no respect for scientific method. 

In what field of thought, then, I ask, once more, does Miss Arendt 
express the profound ideas she is reputed to hold? I have it. Miss Arendt 
is a writer, and she expresses her profundity in words. These words cir- 
cumscribe no particular sphere of being, give access to no surprising, new, 
or even old facts of experience; they are neither political, economic, socio- 
logical, scientific, philosophical, nor even witty words. They might, all the 
same, be profound words; and they do, in fact intimate all sorts of depths. 

Now in the preface to her new book of essays, Between Past and 
Future’, Miss Arendt declares that the words she employs do not aim at 
truth, and she implies too that they would be most superficially employed 
if they did. Why so? Miss Arendt is not sure that truth is discoverable by 
anyone nowadays, and apparently she is not going to waste her time or ours 
by looking for it. What then is the purpose of this book of essays? It is, 
according to Miss Arendt, to explore that region of “non-time space” in 
wich truth, if it could appear, might now show itself. So, from her own 
understanding of what she is doing, I infer that Miss Arendt in her new 
book places no reliance on personal knowledge of special fact or field or 
discipline; her sphere is not a field of study but one still to be explored 
theoretically: it is a “gap between the past and the future,” a kind of specu- 
lative no man’s land, where, Miss Arendt implies, the real spiritual battles 
of our age are being fought. But between whom? 


1Between Past and Future; Six Exercises in Political Thought, by Hannah Arendt, 
Viking Press, 266 pp; $5.00. 
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The very subtitle of Miss Arendt’s book—Six Exercises in Political 
Thought—belies the notion that any real struggle could be going on in the 
“gap between the past and the future.” A struggle requires at least two 
participants, an exercise only one. Another difficulty: are we really to 
believe there can be such a thing as an exercise in political thinking? 
Surely a thought which is genuinely political implies some political alle- 
giance, purpose, or hope; and these, in turn, obviously point to more per- 
sons than one lonely “exerciser.” Moreover, a political thought will, if ex- 
pressed, affect some others. An exercise, even if perfectly conducted, can 
affect only oneself. A political thought, I suggest, defines the one who 
thought it. Now Miss Arendt thinks that political.“‘exercises” are possible. 
This thought, I suggest, defines her. 


2 
WHY SHOULD A theorist take the position that it is worthwhile and even 
necessary at this time to think without aiming at truth? Here is the ex- 
planation Miss Arendt gives in the preface to her six exercises: 


The situation [the modern situation—L.A.] however became desperate when the 
old metaphysical questions were shown to be meaningless, that is, when it 
began to dawn upon modern man that he had come to live in a world in which 
his mind and his tradition of thought were not even capable of asking adequate, 
meaningful questions, let alone of giving answers to its own perplexities. 


An analysis of the sentence above and some of its assumptions should be 
sufficient to show much that is wrong with Miss Arendt’s thinking in her 
“non-time space” between “the past and the future.” Who told Miss Arendt 
that the old metaphysical questions have been shown to be meaningless? 
The logical positivists, no doubt, for this is what they, and they alone,* have 
argued. But why should Miss Arendt believe them here, when elsewhere 
she has judged their philosophy worthless, and even called their “stringent 
logicality” totalitarian? The fact is that many recent philosophers have re- 
jected the positivist critique of metaphysics, and it is not uncommon for 
the younger philosophers to assert nowadays that even religious questions 
are meaningful, even if the answers given these questions by the established 


*It is to be noted that only from the standpoint of a definite position in philosophy 
is it possible to say that the old metaphysical questions are meaningless. But is logical 
Positivism the only modern philosophical position which asserts this? The answer is 
yes. Existentialists have never said that the old metaphysical questions are meaning- 
less. Sartre has committed himself to the view that the question, does God exist, is a 
metaphysical question which it is important to answer in the negative. Heidegger, in 
What is Metaphysics? argued in favor of that metaphysical question par excellence: 
“Why is there something rather than nothing?” So I take it that I am justified in saying 
that Miss Arendt is relying on the logical positivist position. But it might be argued 
that she could rely on Kant, assuming of course, that the positivists are right in re- 
garding him as the destroyer of metaphysics and the first logical positivist. Yes, but 
this comes down to saying what I asserted above, that she is relying on the logical 
POsitivist position. 
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churches are false. My point here, though, is that when it suits her purpose, 
Miss Arendt is ready to assume the truth of the positivist critique of meta- 
physics, and when it does not suit her purpose, to reject that philosophy 
entirely. 

But there is worse to be said about Miss Arendt’s intellectual be- 
havior. After assuming in the sentence quoted already that the positivist 
critique of metaphysics is valid, Miss Arendt does not scruple to commit 
herself to the validity of a particular modern metaphysic: Martin Heideg- 
ger’s “Fundamental Ontology.” According to Heidegger, ontology is the 
specifically human function of mind, and even of body. Man is the onto- 
logical being par excellence. Now listen to Miss Arendt on the possibility 
of asking metaphysical questions: 


The discovery that the human mind had ceased for some mysterious reason to 
function properly [to ask metaphysical questions—L.A.] forms so to speak the 
first act of the story with which we are concerned here. 


Now I see no reason why Miss Arendt should be allowed to have it both 
ways. The positivists did not think it normal to ask metaphysical ques- 
tions, and they were against asking such questions. They thought it a 
benefit to humanity and a progress for thought for us to stop posing ques- 
tions about being. So their position, correct or incorrect, is at least not 
self-refuting. Nor is Heidegger interested in refuting himself. Heidegger is 
ail for ontology, and considers thought to be essentially ontological. But 
see what Miss Arendt has done. She has assumed both the truth of Heideg- 
ger’s view, itself questionable, and of the positivist view—by no means the 
last word in current philosophy—and out of the incompatibility of the two 
views constructed a situation which she calls “desperate.” I think the situ- 
ation she describes would be desperate if we were really in it. 


3 

Miss Arendt’s new book includes six essays as well as the introduc- 
tion to which I have already referred. Since I cannot deal in this paper with 
all six of the author’s “exercises in political thought” I have decided to 
consider only two of them, and my choice has fallen on an essay which 
represents Miss Arendt’s thinking at what I take to be its best: What is 
Authority, and an essay which I take to represent Miss Arendt at her 
obscurantist worst: The Crisis in Education. What is, according to Miss 
Arendt, the crisis in education? 

But before touching on that, Miss Arendt first questions her compe- 
tence to discuss the subject: 


Aside from the general reasons that would make it seem advisable for the lay- 
man to be concerned with trouble in fields about which, in the specialist's 
sense, he may know nothing (and this, since I am not a professional educator, 
is of course my case when I deal with a crisis in education) .. . 


One would think that after having admitted the limits of her knowledge 
about education and educational practice, Miss Arendt would restrict her- 
self to purely speculative notions on the topic. On the contrary, she takes 
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positive, and I think prejudiced positions on the following highly technical 
matters: the demerits of progressive education, the scope of the college 
curriculum in America, child psychology, teacher training, proper teacher- 
student relations, learning theory, the function of the schools and methods 
of teaching foreign languages. 

It will be seen that from the modesty of her opening admissions one 
could never infer the scope and sweep and assertiveness of Miss Arendt’s 
judgments. Here is Miss Arendt on the demerits of progressive education 
in American schools. 


The significant fact is that for the sake of certain theories, good or bad, all the 
rules of sound human reason were thrust aside. 


I would like to know of any good theory in any field which can be said to 
go contrary to “all the rules of sound human reason.” 

But I do not want to catch Miss Arendt on the misuse of a word, or 
on inaccuracy of expression. What damns this particular essay for me is her 
approach to an important subject, about which she herself claims not to be 
especially well-informed. Right at the start Miss Arendt avoids all the many 
facts about education one would have to study empirically; her tactic is to 
go right to the heart of the subject by asking what I take to be a metaphysi- 
cal question; namely, what is the essence of education? 

According to Miss Arendt the essence of education is “natality,” that 
is to say, “The fact that human beings are born into the world.” Now of all 
those born into the world who but Miss Arendt could believe that the fact 
that people are born into the world is a proper or clear answer to the ques- 
tion (assuming it is proper to ask that question): what is the essence of 
education? 

If Miss Arendt means that human beings are born without the manual 
or conceptual equipment to nurture or protect themselves, and hence have 
to be educated, I agree with her entirely; but | maintain that she has not 
answered her own question: what is the essence of education? For the fact 
that people are born weak and have to be educated, does not tell us how to 
educate them. A proper although possibly incorrect answer to the question 
might be Plato’s “to know is to remember,” for that notion at least aspired 
to inform us about what is fundamental or essential in the learning process. 
But what does Miss Arendt’s ‘remark that people are born into the world 
tell us about how they are or ought to be educated in it? Here I think Miss 
Arendt has revealed that her distrust of modern metaphysical thinking, and 
at the same time dislike of thinking which is not metaphysical, has led her 
not to give up metaphysical thinking, but to think clumsily and pointlessly 
along metaphysical lines. 

Let us now iook at Miss Arendt’s best effort, the essay: What is 
Authority? in which she considers the political and historical question, 
what is the source of authority? and does so in an informed way and with a 
mastery of the necessary facts that sometimes approaches expertness. In 
this essay Miss Arendt’s procedure is somewhat similar to the one noted in 
her piece on the crisis in education, but is conducted with more skill and 
more precision. Once again she is asking, as the title indicates, what is the 
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essence of something. But, in this case, her questioning is much better and 
less metaphysically put. As she remarks herself at the outset it might have 
been better to ask: “What was—and not what is—authority?” For her point 
is to establish that something which once had authority is no longer present 
in the modern world. In any case, it will be seen that for raising this ques- 
tion in the way she has, if Miss Arendt cannot be accused of escaping from 
history into metaphysics. If there was some type of indisputable authority 
in the political and social realm no longer present there, the fact couid be 
established by some kind of investigation. 

So much for Miss Arendt’s procedure to which I have no objection. 
As far as her conclusions are concerned, that is something else again. But 
let us see first the point of her analysis. Her argument is to the effect that 
both liberal and conservative policies tend to undermine and destroy au- 
thority. Could any policy strengthen authority? Certainly not, if there is no 
such thing. But evidently there was such a thing as authority, and the ques- 
tion then is: how did it arise? 

Miss Arendt’s answer is that real authority always sprang from some 
act of founding. An example: the creation of the United States by the 
“founding fathers” through the setting up of the Constitution. And un- 
questionably all political authority in this country sprang from that act, and 
has to be referred back to it. I agree completely with Miss Arendt that 
authority in the true sense springs from such past political or social Action. 
And that actions of this kind are basic to any political or social tradition. 
Yet what does it mean to say that both liberalism and conservatism destroy 
authority? And what does it mean to say that authority springs from acts 
of founding, while never characterizing these acts politically? My disagree- 
ment with Miss Arendt here is this: I think those acts of founding from 
which authority stems are not without political or social tags: the founding 
fathers of this country had a definite politics. Their politics was not com- 
prised by the will to perform “founding actions.” The founding fathers were 
anti-Tory. The same is true for the Convention which declared France a 
Republic. It had a politics: Jacobinism. In other words it is not true to say 
or imply that acts of foundation are above or beyond judgment in terms of 
their political content. 

There is a suggestion in Miss Arendt’s essay that the only way au- 
thority could be recovered in the present situation would be by some new 
act of foundation. But once again this new act of foundation could only be 
achieved or even envisaged by persons committed to some politics. Thus we 
get a quite different result from Miss Arendt’s. Authority springs from polit- 
ical actions. Politics is the foundation of “founding acts”; moreover, the 
“founding act” may set up a liberal society. 


4 
I have noted Miss Arendt’s dependence on Heidegger’s thought. Let 
me insist on this point once again. For Miss Arendt has been praised not 
merely as a profound thinker but as an independent one. Actually her de- 
pendence on Heidegger is of the very worst sort, for it does not imply or 
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go with any real commitment to his view, or with any selection from, or 
fundamental criticism of, his ideas. I say it is a bad kind of dependence as 
* compared with, for example, the overt dependence on Heidegger of a real 
Heideggerian, or on Marx of a real Marxist. When we read Heidegger’s pet 
» notions re-stated by Miss Arendt, as if they were her own, we have to go 

















int" back to texts not hers to know what is really at stake, and secondly, even 
Mt" when we have found the source of her ideas in Heidegger, we are unable 
a ‘ to say for what purpose or toward what intellectual end she has adopted 
. )} them. 
ity Let me give one example. In her preface Miss Arendt refers to an 
be “interval in time which is altogether determined by things that are no longer 
and by things that are not yet.” She adds: “In history, these intervals have 
1. —} shown more than once that they may contain the moment of truth.” 
jut Now the notion of “an interval in time . . . determined by things which 
lat | are no longer and by things which are not yet” was so vague and abstract 
= and empty of meaning for me that I could only arrive at an understanding 
nO | of what Miss Arendt was saying when I had replaced her formulation with 
S- the famous one of Heidegger’s from his essay on the poet Hoerlderlin. There 
Heidegger wrote that Hoerlderlin suffered from a double alienation, an 
me€ —* alienation for the gods who are already gone, and the gods who have not 
he | yet arrived. Now this formulation does make some sense. We can stbsti- 
in- —} tute for the term “gods” the term “values” and still the description of the 
nc) German poet’s situation by Heidegger remains a meaningful one, and even 
hat | applicable to our own situation. With Heidegger’s remark in mind I can 
on. also understand the notion of an interval in time, for this interval would lie 
on. between past and future values. I can even understand the notion of a 
‘OY | critically “desperate” situation in the interval. And maybe this is what Miss 
cts | Arendt had in mind all the time and really meant. But I could not under- 
el stand her in her own words, or from her own formulations. 
ing s 
m- 5 I have already criticized Miss Arendt’s method of thinking, her lack 
ere of a definite discipline, her unclear writing, and her unacknowledged de- 
© a | pendence on the ideas of others, restated in new contexts. Now I assume 
say | that the judgments I have made on these points are all correct, and I will 


Of =| stand by them. Nevertheless, even if all I have said is true, Miss Arendt 
_ could still be a profound thinker. For I must grant that one may indeed be 


au- | a profound thinker and be illogical, without a definite discipline, often 
1¢W unclear in one’s language and dependent in some instances on the ideas 
be & of others. 

we | 


; So now I want to challenge Miss Arendt’s presumed profundity on her 
own special terrain. For Miss Arendt does make judgments, and frequently, 
on the most important matters, and of a kind which do not require any 
special literary power or knowledge of fact, but only an insight into what, 
for want of a better expression, I shall call “the heart of things.” Let us look 
, at one of these judgments and consider whether it imposes itself upon us as 
Let | a profound idea. 

not 4 At the close of her final essay on “The Crisis in Culture” Miss Arendt 


de- " discourses on taste as a political faculty. About this she may well be right, 
y or 
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and I found many of her considerations on the matter most valuable. But 
then she quotes Cicero, and in such a way as to identify herself with his 
view, and this view is not one that can be argued against in a normal way. 
It is either profound or shallow, it is not illogical or wrong-headed. 

It will be recalled that Aristotle said once in these words, or to the 
same effect: Plato is a great friend but the truth is a greater friend. It will 
also be recalled that Dostoyevsky said: “If Jesus Christ is against ‘two times 
two makes four’, I am with Jesus Christ and against ‘two times two makes 
four’.” I submit that both these statements, the one by the Greek philos- 
opher, the other by the Russian novelist, are equally profound and philo- 
sophical. Jesus had said “I am the truth.” Believing in Him, one would 


have to be with Jesus against some lesser truth. But now look at the propo- , 


sition of Cicero which Miss Arendt has singled out for praise and with 
which she solidarizes herself. Cicero said: “I prefer before heaven to go 
astray with Plato rather than hold true views with his opponents.” The 
depth of Dostoyevsky’s remark will be seen when one considers that for 
the Russian to praise Jesus in this way was not idolatry: For Dostoyevsky, 
Jesus was God. The superficiality of Cicero’s remark will be seen when one 
considers that it expresses one of the worst kinds of idolatry, cultural idola- 
trv. the very kind of idolatry which Miss Arendt herself in her essay on 
‘ culture has polemized against. But I will not, at this point, rest merely with 
my own judgment. I shall call up the figure of Plato himself, and ask what 
he would have said about these three different judgments. I think there can 
be little doubt that Plato would have agreed with Aristotle’s remark, argued 
against Dostoyevsky’s deliverance, and refused to admit either Cicero or 
Miss Arendt into his academy .. . 


6 

Is there any justification, though, for denying the attribute “profound” 
to a thinker for whom that attribute has been claimed? Any justification, 
I mean, more important or more urgent than the mere desire to replace an 
incorrect designation with a more proper one? After all, what difference 
does it make if pseudo profound ideas are taken for profound ones? Who 
is hurt by such a mistake of judgment? 

The above considerations would prevail with me, at least, if it were 
not for the fact that Miss Arendt’s writings for the last fifteen years have 
been consistently misunderstood, since they were taken to represent an 
attitude too profound to be characterized politically, though at the same 
time everyone recognized that they represented an attitude towards politics. 
My contention is that the value derived from seeing Miss Arendt’s ideas for 
what they are, is that we are able to characterize the attitude toward politics 
they represent. It is, very simply and most unmysteriously, the attitude of a 
political conservative.* 

Let me draw up a bill of particulars: In her famous work on totali- 
tarianism Miss Arendt identified communism with nazism as “totalitarian- 


*I judge Miss Arendt’s attitude to be that of a political conservative not by what she 
says about conservatism in her essay on Authority, but by the position she has taken 
on the other issues discussed in this paper. 
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ism,” thus denying the liberal or left-wing view which saw some point in 
distinguishing these ideologies. Not foreseeing the German, Polish, and 
Hungarian revolts, she committed herself to the view that revolution was 
impossible in totalitarian states, thus negating any hope that action from 
the left against such states was possible. Miss Arendt also expressed herself 
in a fairly recent article in Dissent as against the efforts of the Negroes of 
the South to put an end to school segregation there. In her essay in the 
volume devoted to Karl Jaspers’ thought she gave it as her considered view 
that anything which can be called a tradition—no matter what its content— 
should be given support in all parts of the world. (Let us not forget that 
there is a very old tradition in India of having no contact with people classi- 
fied as ““Untouchables.”) In her new book she goes on record as against 
progressive education, as in favor of tradition, and even of that kind of 
Roman authority which ended up in four hundred years of totalitarianism, 
and as against the Greek political experience which ended up with the de- 
feat of Athens, alas, but also by commencing two thousand years of philos- 
ophizing. She even speaks up boldly in favor of hell, or in the belief in hell. 
Why? Because the fear of hell (not hell, in that she does not believe) she 
thinks important to the maintenance of political authority. This, by the way, 
is a complete contradiction: She has elsewhere stated that authority does 
not depend on violence or the fear of reprisals. Now certainly hell stands 
for absolute, eternal violence, eternal reprisals. Need more be added? One 
last thing: Miss Arendt is against the separation of church and state, the 
basis of any liberal thought, and finally, of our society. I quote: 


The separation of church and state, on the one hand, far from signifying un- 
equivocally a secularization of the political realm and, hence, its rise to the 
dignity of the classical period, actually implied that the political had now, for 
the first time since the Romans, lost its authority and with it that element 
which, in western history, had endowed political structures with durability, con- 
tinuity, and permanence. 


Certainly all of the above positions are directed against liberal values. But 
since they are expressed in terms of cultural history they are not generally 
recognized as such. And I will wager there is many an unwary reader who 
has taken Miss Arendt’s indirect assaults on liberalism for the expression 
of a liberalism which is somehow or other extremely “interesting,” even 
“profound.” 

Let me call attention to the fact that the openly conservative Irving 
Kristol, who has even committed himself to the view that universal suffrage 
was a mistake which should perhaps be corrected, has just hailed Miss 
Arendt’s new book as too profound even to be reviewed. Which suggests 
to me that the political value of Miss Arendt’s writing to conservatism in 
this country is based entirely on the general misconception of her efforts: 
people take her violently anti-liberal sentiments and ideas for the expression 
of very deep profundities. 


LIONEL ABEL is a playwright and critic whose work has appeared in a 
number of anthologies and in many magazines including Partisan 
Review, New Leader, Commentary, Dissent. 
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IDEOLOGY and HISTORY 


in 


IDEOLOGY RAISES THE PERCEPTION 
of social conflict to the level of con- 
sciousness. During times of quietude A M FR | . A 
and calm ideologies disappear or 

grow mute. Since the Second World 
War only ideologies of the right en- 
joyed any kind of prosperity. And 
even they shrunk (the John Birch 
Society notwithstanding) in the glow 
of the Eisenhower era. The sternest 
critics of ideology are often erst- 
while men of the left who have be- 
come celebrants of the status quo. 
This is not surprising. Their hopes 
having turned into the ashes of dis- 
illusionment, they are now cautious 
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and wary. But the period of quie- 





scence may be drawing to an end. . 
The time may be approaching when ludwig 
ideologies of the left will again re- 

spond to a felt dissatisfaction with mahler 


things as they are, with pragmatic 
arrangements which serve to justify 
opportunism and make a virtue of 
confusion. 

Chief among the critics of ide- 
ology today are two social scientists, 
Daniel Bell and Richard Hofstadter. 
Though Bell technically is a sociologist and Hofstadter technically a his- 
torian,each is a virtuoso in the use of the different social sciences; Hof- 
stadter has become especially influential among young American historians. 
Their aversion to ideological conflict is keenly evident in two important 
books which they have recently published: Hofstadter’s The Age of Reform 
(1955), an inquiry into twentieth century reform movements in Americ; 
and Bell’s The End of Ideology (1960), a series of essays, written at vari- 
ous times, on diverse aspects of American life. 

Both men are drawn to the radical left, or at least the ideological left, 
even though their intention is to pronounce its doom. Both came of age 
in the Thirties, and are acutely conscious of the change that has since 
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taken place in their points of view. Hofstadter writes: “I find that I have 
been critical of the Populist-Progressive tradition—more so than I would 


| have been had I been writing such a study fifteen years ago.” The mood 


of disillusionment only hinted at in the introduction to The Age of Reform 
is conveyed very articulately in one of Bell’s essays, “The Mood of Three 
Generations.” Bell says that his generation has “failed” and was “corrupt” 
to boot. As though this was not enough, consider what has since happened 
to it: “Ours, a ‘twice-born’ generation, finds its wisdom in pessimism, evil, 
tragedy, and despair. So we are both old and young ‘before our time.’ ” 
Bell, who, like Hofstadter, is in his early forties, goes on to complain that 
for too long he has been called a young man even though he is not. What 
evaluation of ideology can be expected of men who turned their backs on 
a past in which they hoped as radicals? 


1 
THE CENTRAL POINT of Bell’s criticism is that ideology is a wrong and dan- 
gerous conception of ethics. According to Bell the function of ideology is to 


_ fuse emotion, thought and will in the“transforming moment” of politics. The 


ideologue, Bell writes, “wants to live at some extreme, and criticizes the 


ordinary man for failing to live at the level of grandeur. One can try to do 
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so if there is the genuine possibility that the next moment could be, actu- 
ally, a ‘transforming moment’ when salvation or revolution or genuine pas- 
sion could be achieved.” In this epiphany, when ethical ends that are abso- 
lute—‘eschatological,” “Millenarian,” “chiliastic,” “apocalyptic”, in Bell’s 
words—are charged with the means for their achievement, Utopianism sud- 
denly passes over into terror. Political action is undertaken or contemplated 
without concern for its consequences. As politics is never free of physical 
coercion, an ethic of absolutes—ideology—is prepared to annihilate the men 
who in any way resist it. In politicizing all ethical activity ideology merges 
= immediate, the private, the concrete, into the ultimate, the public, the 
abstract. 

Ideology has failed in America, Bell maintains, precisely because public 
authority, ultimate goals, and large abstractions have played so small a 
part in its life. Happily, America has been free of “the tendency to convert 
concrete issues into ideological problems, to invest them with moral color 


_ and high emotional charge,” the effect of which “is to invite conflicts which 
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can only damage a society.” Private happiness has always been the govern- 
ing end of American politics. Except for brief periods of national emergency 
the gap separating ethics from politics has never closed. For this reason, 
Bell argues, socialism has had little revelance. It has been “in” though not 
“of” American society. By this he means that it has been unreal, that it 
has existed only in the mind and not at all in practice: “it could only act, 
and then inadequately, as the moral, but not political, man in immoral 


Under his conception of ideology, socialism, to be real, must be able 


_ to bring together in an identical relation the immediate and the ultimate, 


the ethicaland the political. But in thus becoming a reality socialism must 
become a tyranny. This is the dilemma which Bell poses to those who, like 
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socialists, seek through political ideology the means for changing ethical 
practices which they believe wrong and unjust. Socialism is unreal or dan- 
gerous: unreal when out of power; dangerous when in power. To escape 
Scylla and Charybdis only one way is possible, the way of Bell himself; 
“_ . for those who take on responsibility, who forego the sin of pride, of 
assuming they know how life should be ordered or how the blueprint for 
the new society should read, one’s role can be only to reject all absolutes 
and accept pragmatic compromise.” Socialists should cease being socialists, 
give up ends other than the most immediate, and become liberals. 


WE ARE CONFRONTED WITH THE three choices above—illusion, tyranny, or 


liberal compromise—only if we grant validity to Bell’s conception of ide- | 


ology. What, after all, is ideology? In “legal-rational” societies such as our 
own politics is the means by which some classes enact laws to their private 
advantage over other classes. (Classes being a controversial term, social 
scientists, who are impartial, will substitute groups and interests for them.) 
Clearly, no ethical action can be private except in relation to some abstract, 
ultimate end, some larger public obligation. Ethics and politics, while they 
are not one, are inseparable. As societies grow more complex and rational 
and individual men come less and less to have political autonomy, the dis- 
tance between private and public actions widens. At the same time masses 
of men are drawn willy-nilly into politics who never before participated 
in it. The function of ideology is to alert them to a consciousness of the 
inseparable connection between remote and immediate ends, of the direc- 
tion in which their private and pragmatic actions are leading them. In the 
absence of ideology real conflict-or what ought to be real conflict—gets 
muddied in day to day happenings and confusions. The powerful can take 
care of themselves. But the powerless become slaves without an ideology 
which promises them, in the solidarity of common political action, a greater 
measure of control over their lives. 

Bell makes the problem of ideology too easy for himself. Terms like 
chiliastic, eschatological, etc., do not describe ideology. On the contrary, 
they represent attitudes toward life and conditions of power that are mani- 
festly anti-ideological. It is no coincidence that the first victims of any 
regime of terror are the men whom it cannot digest, men whose ethics are 
informed by strong political principles. Ideology and absolutism, it should 
be clear by now, are mutually exclusive. Bell can insist that absolutism is 
reducible to terror because absolutism postulates the possibility of limitless- 
ness. But ideologies—of which there must be a plurality if one is to exist— 
are limited by the possibility of their own existence; the objective limit 
upon each of them, the consensus that holds them together, whatever else 
divides them, is their commitment to democracy and freedom. Ultimately, 
responsibility or concern for consequences of action lies in this commit- 
ment, not in a pragmatic adjustment to thé status quo. 

Bell is right in saying that the pursuit of happiness, the search for 
private fulfillment, has been the credo of American politics. But how has 
this been possible apart from the defining limits of equality on which, 
theoretically, the structure of its law and politics is based? In the name of 
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personal freedom every radical ideology, from the ideals which animated 
the Declaration of Independence to socialism, has affirmed the principle 
of equality. It is fashionable today for historians to reason as Bell does 
that the American experience has been pragmatic. But America has been 
pragmatic only within boundaries marked out by the most carefully con- 
trived ideology. Indeed, of all the nations on earth the United States has 
been the most ideological, though too often its freedom has turned into 
cupidity and its equality into uniformity. 


2 


IF BELL POLEMIZES AGAINST ideology Hofstadter artfully weaves his crit- 
ical view of it into the tapestry of a major study in American history. If in 
Bell's essays questions of ideology are treated explicitly and abstractly, in 
The Age of Reform they implicitly underly the method of analysis, and 
serve as the basis for a concrete interpretation of a whole epoch. 

The opening sentence of The Age of Reform establishes its theme: 
“The United States was born in the country and has moved to the city.” 
From rural and individualistic beginnings America has become a “mecha- 
nized and urbanized and bureaucratized” society. This, in brief, is Hofstad- 
ter’s historical teleology. While there is nothing new in it—every industrial 
society has gone through similar stages of evolution—for Hofstadter it con- 
stitutes the criterion for judging the three great reform movements in 
America since the Civil War, Populism, Progressivism, and the New Deal. 
How and why, Hofstadter in effect asks, did each reform movement 
respond to industrialism in the particular way it did? 

_ Hofstadter’s criterion of judgment is based on the idea of industrial 
rationality as defined by sociologists of history. By rationality is meant, very 
briefly, the resolution of all economic functions into the purely quantitative 
values of the open market. As the open market expands, as all values get 
reduced to precisely measurable terms, the modes of production and dis- 
tribution are correspondingly organized into larger and larger units in 
which less and less is left to chance. While there are important points of 
contention between sociologists (in the broad traditions of both Marx and 
Weber) on the development of rationality—how much it owes to produc- 
tion or the market, how much to ideas or material desire—all agree that 
a rational act is one which accords with the nature of a rational economy 
and an irrational act is one which does not accord with it. If the act is irra- 
tional, social science can explain why. Social science has learzied that there 
are personality types and groups which, when confronted with the reality 
of industrialism (reality and rationality are equivalent terms), act in nearly 
predictable ways. As a historian and social scientist, Hofstadter, then, 
judges reform movements on two levels: First, their response to rationality; 
and second, the real reasons, personal and social, underlying their response 
~—the actors themselves not knowing why they act as they do since they 
do not know that their acts are irrational. 

The careful structure of The Age of Reform is built on the assumption 
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that in 20th century America reform evolved from irrationality to ration- 
ality. Populism and Progressivism are analyzed as though they were kin- 
dred movements. Each is broken down into three sections forming a sort 
of synthetic triad. The first section analyzes the social and personal states 
of being of those who took to protest and the reasons for their doing so. 
The second analyzes their ideology or (in Mannheim’s sense) their style 
of thought. The last analyzes their political action, the manner in which 
they came to terms with industrial rationality. In effect these sections 
constitute a study in the faculty psychology of the men who led the Popu- 
list and Progressive movements, their feeling, thought, and action elicited 
by the furtively moving law of historical rationality which ultimately 
defeated or transformed them. By contrast, the New Deal, which Hofstadter 
holds was reform’s first successful rejoinder to rationality, is analyzed only 
briefly and on a single level. Through the New Deal liberalism came to 
possess reality but at the price of ideology. 

The theme of the opening section on Populism is implicit in its title, 
“The Agrarian Myth and Commercial Realities.” Contrary to the lons- 
held myth that the farmer in America was the yeoman of the community, 
the avatar of virtue, independence, simplicity, democracy, etc., Hofstadter 
contends that, in reality, the farmer was nearly always a businessman who 
valued his work and his land bv the profits they commanded on the open 
market. Populism arose in the 1880’s and 90’s among the wheat and cotton 
farmers not because, as they believed, eastern plutocrats conspired to put 
them in chains, but because they were unable to protect themselves—as 
industry had already protected itself—from the vicissitudes of the open 
market. Here, then, rested reality as Hofstadter conceives it: control over 
the rational mechanics of the market. It did not rest on political protests 
which were quite beside the point. In becoming Populists the farmers mis- 
understood the dictat of history. 


THE PROGRESSIVES MADE THEIR entry soon after Populism had petered out. 
“The ferment of the Progressive era,” writes Hofstadter (in “The Status 
Revolution and Progressive Leaders,” the opening section on Progres- 
sivism) “was urban, middle class, and nationwide.” The Populists had pro- 
tested against falling prices and mounting debts; why, during the era of 
prosperity after 1896, did the urban middle class, which had been so hostile 
to Populism, take up the cudgels of reform? Hofstadter answers: 


. men of this sort, who might be designated broadly as the Mugwump type, 
were Progressives not because of economic deprivation but primarily because 
they were victims of an upheaval in status that took place in the United States 
during the closing decades of the nineteenth and the early years of the twen- 
tieth century. Progressivism, in short, was to a very considerable extent led 
by men who suffered from the events of their time not through a shrinkage 
in their means but through the changed pattern in the distribution of deference 
and power. 


The “Mugwump type” Hofstadter refers to were professionals, gen- 
erally lawyers, ministers, teachers, who had enjoyed the privileged positions 
usually accorded such people in stable and homogeneous communities. But 
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as society grew increasingly rational under the impetus of monopoly capi- 
talism, and as millions of Southern and Eastern European immigrants 
streamed into the cities, plutocrats and big city bosses seized for themselves 
all the deference and status and power. Again Hofstadter sees the arm of 
historical rationality displacing a class of men in society—this time the 
Protestant, Angle-Saxon, urban, professional class rather than wheat and 
cotton farmers—who then take to ineffectual protest. 


THE SECTIONS ON THE STUDY of Populist and Progressive ideologies (“The 
Folklore of Populism”; “The Progressive Impulse”) contain much of the 
best and most interesting writing in The Age of Reform. Given their social 
and psychological states of being, how did the Populists and Progressives 
see the world? From the start they were handicapped. They were out of 
step with the rational course of history. The farmers who supported Popu- 
lism were, after all, rebelling against factories and cities where the events 
affecting their lives were being decided. The Populist ideology described by 
Hofstadter emanated directly out of the comic-pathetic world of lonely 
farmers who, confused, distraught, embittered, aimed their shrill rhetoric 
indiscriminately like grape shot. For there was no end to the tangled skein 
of conspiracy in which they felt enveloped. Hofstadter imputes to them alto- 
gether repugnant qualities of jingoism, nativism, and racism, including a 
“tincture of anti-Semitism.” Beneath its patina of equality and human rights 
Populist ideology contained qualities analogous to “modern authoritarian 
movements.” Clearly, to Hofstadter, Populist ideology was more than irra- 
tional: it was dangerously irrational. 

Being more disciplined and 
more stable, that is, closer to the 
imperative of rationality, the Pro- 
gressive urban mind fares better at 
Hofstadter’s hands than does the 
Populist rural one. These Anglo- 
Saxon, middle class, individualists 
were true to type: they were imbued 
with a profound sense of personal 
duty and responsibility to the com- 
munity as a whole; they were con- 
cerned for the sturdy self-reliance 
of the individual living in a society 
presided over increasingly by pluto- 
crats and political bosses; and they 
saw reality, as had the Populists 
before them, in rigidly and ingenu- 
ously moral terms. Like the Popu- 
lists too they yearned for a Golden 
Age of innocence when their values 
stood clean and true. On the whole, 
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the Progressive ideology, though it had much more to commend it to Hof- 
stadter than had the Populist, was, like the Populist, a “catharsis,” an 
exercise in “rhetoric” which bore little relation to an industrial and urban 
world very different from the one it reflected. 

The sections on the politics of Populism and Progressivism (on 
Populism: “From Pathos to Parity”; on Progressivism: “The Struggle Over 
Organization”) draw together in action all the moments of the synthesis 
and describe how they finally came to terms with industrial rationality. In 
moving from “Pathos to Parity” the Populists moved from impotent 
political protest, from sterile advocacy of broad economic and political 
reform, to successful economic organization. The farmers learned the hard 
way that the surest way to privilege in a rational society was to be as 
rational, as organized in the form of economic and political interest groups, 
as business. Having failed as Populists in the 19th century they have suc- 
ceeded as members of the Grange and the Farm Bureau in the 20th cen- 
tury. “The dialectic of history,” Hofstadter intones in the voice of Hegel, 
“is full of odd and cunningly contrived ironies, and among these are rebel- 
lions waged only that the rebels might in the end be converted into their 
opposites.” 

But Progressivism, because it was diffuse and because it did not arise 
from a single and homogeneous occupational group, came to a different 
end. By the time Wilson took power in 1913 Progressivism had set the 
political tone of American life, and its struggle against the twin-headed 
hydra of plutocracy and political bossism seemed on its way to being won. 
A host of laws passed by state and federal governments were designed to 
regulate corporations, open up fresh opportunities for the individual, and 
restore politics to the people through direct primaries, referenda, and the 
like. Most Progressives sought, in a word, to break organization into pieces 
in order to restore popular sovereignty to where it had been before the 
interests took over. But to Hofstadter, of course, Progressive politics, like 
Progressive feclings and Progressive thought, was irrational, and history, 
in the form of rampant industrialism, has pathetically turned most of its 
efforts into dead letters and rather meaningless sentiments. 


HOFSTADTER’S JUDGMENT OF POPULISM and Progressivism may be summed 
up in his own downright and emphatic words: “In the attempts of the 
Populists and Progressives to hold on to some of the values of agrarian 
life, to save personal entrepreneurship and individual opportunity and the 
character type they engendered, and to maintain a homogeneous Yankee 
civilization, | have found much that was retrograde and delusive, a little 
that was vicious, and a good deal that was comic.” In coming to this con- 
clusion, the historian pronounces the Populist and Progressive encounter 
with history a failure while the social scientist presents the social and psy- 
chological reasons which brought it about. Hofstadter’s purpose is to restore 
the reality of Populism and Progressivism, but, as we shall see, he is able 
to do so only by withdrawing it from them. 

For Hofstadter the New Deal marked America’s coming of age when 
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reform caught up with rationality. Hofstadter treats the New Deal very 
briefly (26 pages as against 108 pages on Populism and 141 on Progres- 
sivism) for the good reason that there is not very much to talk about. He 
perceives no disjunction in the New Deal’s response to reality comparable 
to that in the responses of Populism and Progressivism. New Deal think- 
ing, conveyed to his satisfaction in Thurman Arnold’s works written in the 
thirties (The Folklore of Capitalism and The Symbols of Government), 
accorded as never before with the tough, pragmatic, instrumental nature 
of a rational society (the part on the New Deal is called “The New Oppor- 
tunism”). The “inspiration” of the New Deal, says Hofstadter “was more 
informed by engineering, administration and economics, considerably less 
by morals and uplift.” The New Deal “also revived the ideal that had 
inspired the great tycoons and industry-builders of the Gilded Age but 
that afterward had commonly been dismissed by sensitive men as the 
sphere only of philistines and money-grubbers.” Moreover, during the era 
of the New Deal the roles of ideologue and conservative were reversed: 
the conservative became the ideologue who fell back on moral absolutes 
while reformers appealed to “urgent practical realities.” The New Deal, in 
a word, effected a “transvaluation of values” in the history of American 
reform. 

Clearly, then, to the author of The Age of Reform, Populism and 
Progressivism were seeking the impossible: to retreat from an historical 
force that was inexorably urbanizing, mechanizing, and bureaucratizing 
American society. In contrast, the non-ideologues (pragmatists, realists, 
opportunists) of the New Deal were seeking the possible. The first nat- 
urally failed. The second succeeded. Such is Hofstadter’s judgment as an 
historian. As a social scientist he asks why Populism and Progressivism 
responded defectively to reality, why they felt, thought, and acted for 
reasons other than those of which they were conscious. The New Deal 
poses no such problem to him since the consciousness of its spokesmen 
corresponded to reality. By the same token, the conservative opponents of 
the New Deal, as symbolic proof of their defective response to reality, 
became the bearers of ideology, a function which had historically been 
the birthright of radicalism. Under Hofstadter’s conception of history the 
following equation can be posited: Ideology is to rationality as failure is 
to reality. 


Leaving aside for the moment the validity of Hofstadter’s judgment, 
what can be said for its pseudo-scientific logic and method? Whether the 
historian or social scientist can be the arbiter of conflict in history is a 
question that is fraught with significance. Is it possible to judge the success 
or failure of an act by applying to it presumably scientific standards of 
judgment? 

Historians and social scientists have long debated their relatioi to 
each other and above all their common relation to natural science. The 
great attraction of natural science, from Galileo on, is the method it has 
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invented for enabling man to act. To science, that hypothesis works best 
which gets results, which best answers the question put to nature. Through 
the application of scientific method man has proved that he can act ade- 
quately, successfully; he can achieve a unity of intention and consequence. 
This is possible only because natural science enjoys a consensus on the 
act itself: if the act can be repeated indefinitely under the controlled condi- 
tions established by a hypothetical rule, if the hypothesis unfailingly pre- 
dicts the occurrence of an act, then the community of men agree that 
that hypothesis most closely approaches reality. From its outset in the 18th 
century, social science has sought to attain a degree of adequacy, a capacity 
to act, a veracity of statement, similar to that attained by natural science. 
Social scientists are prone to say that they have not yet mastered reality 
with the certitude of natural science. But to achieve this certitude, this 
adequacy, it is first necessary to obtain the consensus concerning the act 
similar to the one which obtains in natural science. Most often, consensus 
is achieved in social science at the expense of meaning or relevance. The 
more trivial the inquiry the greater the possibility that one hypothesis will 
answer the questions, one rule apply to different empirical phenomena. 
Tethered to natural science, social science is caught between two poles: 
on the one side there is adequacy, the definite, empirically verified control 
or understanding of reality; on the other there is conflict which imparts 
meaning and significance to human action. To reduce the second to the 
manageable proportions of the first means a loss far greater than the possi- 
ble gain. 

In The Age of Reform Hofstadter is attempting to judge ideology by 
canons of rationality in the manner of a social scientist reducing conflict 
to adequacy. History itself arises out of the conflicts between man and man. 
From these conflicts the historian cannot extricate himself. Ideology is 
not only the essence of historical events, it is the bond connecting suc- 
cessive generations to the past. When the historian judges events from a 
vantage point entirely outside the conflict—as Hofstadter judges them from 
the vantage point of rationality—he takes the very life out of them because 
he reduces conflict to a capacity or incapacity to control “objective” reality. 
The historian, since he determines this only after the event, forces the 
actors, in the same way as Hofstadter forces the Populists and Progressives, 
to struggle against the future as well as against their contemporaries. 

What is objective reality in history? In natural science, as we have 
seen, a consensus of opinion on the act or thing being investigated assures 
objectivity. But since conflict violates consensus, historical obiectivity has 
either to be abandoned or imposed upon the conflict situation. Hofstadter’s 
method of imposing rationality on conflict is subtle to extreme. His judg- 
ments envelop the events without penetrating them. Rationality surrounds 
them, orders them, and in the end neutralizes their ideological content. 

This is to say that Hofstadter’s analysis of Populism, Progressivism, 
and the New Deal is true. However, the fact that farmers were business- 
men who failed to cope with the laws of the market does not touch the 
substance of their situation. The enemies of the farmers were plutocrats 
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who dominated state legislatures through control over the federal machine. 
Moreover, how could wheat and cotton farmers have organized into spe- 
cial interest groups in ‘the 80’s and 90’s? Apart from business there were no 
large, well-organized interest groups until after the election of 1896. The 
farmers had no alternative but to form a political party. To be sure, Popu- 
list ideology contained much that was incredible and a good deal that was 
vicious. Given the farmers’ grievance, it is surprising how balanced and 
credible Populism actually was. Certainly, it never became a justification 
for violence. Hofstadter omits mentioning whether Populists tended to be 
more or less jingoistic and anti-Semitic than other groups or parties in 
America. From all accounts, including Hofstadter’s own, Populist anti- 
Semitism was notably mild and passive at a time when it was virulent and 
active elsewhere in the Western world. 


IT Is TRUE THAT PROGRESSIVES felt deeply their loss of status. But what 
does status mean in relation to a host of other factors which move men 
to act? Status is rarely absent in human affairs, never from politics. Even 
the ideal of equality envisages a certain kind of status between men. But 
an equally intense desire for status may lead to entirely different kinds of 
action. The question is stubborn: why did men become Progressives and 
not something else? The political and economic reforms sought by Progres- 
sives seem quite trivial and ineffectual today. But at the time, political 
reforms such as the direct primary (which had first been suggested by 
Populists) arose out of very important and concrete struggles for political 
power within the Republican party. Every insurgent Republican Senator, 
beginning with La Follette of Wisconsin, took power by defeating the 
machine and maintained it by instituting the primary. Thereafter,insurgency 
and other forms of Progressivism kept gathering strength. Had the war 
not come there is no telling how far Progressivism would have carried the 
country in the direction of economic and social reform. 





As for the New Deal, it is surprising how much of the Progressive 
impulse informed its actions, pragmatic and “realistic” though they were. 
Two things differentiate the New Deal from Populism and :Pragmatism. 
First of all, in the 1930's reform sentiment arose swiftly and originated at 
the top: only three and a half years separated the crash from Roosevelt’s 
inauguration. Populism and Progressivism had percolated for a long time 
before affecting federal action. Second, the whole country had gone smash 
in the 1930’s, and the New Deal had no choice but to act pragmatically. 
Even the Bolsheviks, for all their ideology, were pragmatists in the years 
following the Revolution. By 1937, after the immediate crisis had been 
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staunched, the New Deal took an increasingly “ideological,” that is to say, 
Populist-Progressive, position toward big business. Once again it is difficult 
to say how far this most radical phase of the New Deal might have gone, 
or what it might have led to, had the imminence of war not diverted its 
energies. 

The point here is that Populists, Progressives and New Dealers cre- 
ated the events of the past not because they responded to industrial ration- 
ality as such, but because they responded to an industrial rationality under 
the control of plutocrats. If Populism and Progressivism were irrational 
responses, what was the alternative to them at the time they occurred? 
The historical judgment must necessarily fall upon alternatives that existed, 
upon particular and concrete events that happened then and there, in a 
word, upon the possibilities defined by the conflict situation itself. For Hof- 
stadter, however, it was rationality that defined the possibility of action. 
The Age of Reform thus dissolves conflict, in which the contestants assume 
equal objectivity, into adequacy, in which the contestants’ response is 
measured against objective reality (that is, industrial rationality). But this 
is history contradicting itself, a history of non-historical events—which is 
absurd. Conflicts which produce history cannot be reduced to other terms 
without doing away with the events themselves. This is the absurdity. 

The Age of Reform is perhaps the best example of a non-ideological 
approach to events of the past that is finding favor among American his- 
torians today. The mood it reflects is pervasive. Since ideological conflict 
betrays an unwillingness or rather an inability to apprehend reality, con- 
flicts of the past are explained as emanations of some psychic or emotional 
imbalance in the personalities of the actors. Thus the conflict situation, the 
historical event, is reduced to a manifestation or a symptom of something 
within the actors. For example, the origins of the greatest conflict of all, 
the Civil War, is explained in this way by several very sophisticated young 
historians. To them, the Abolitionists were an even more extreme equiva- 
lent of Hofstadter’s Mugwump type Progressive. David Donald, in a recent 
essay (included in his volume of essays, Lincoln Reconsidered), tries to 
show that men became Abolitionists because they suffered a status displace- 
ment analagous to that which their progeny would suffer a generation or 
two later. Stanley Elkins, in his book, Slavery: A Problem in American 
Institutional and Intellectual Life, tries to show that Americans resolved 
the slavery problem as disastrously as they did because their Puritan, cavi- 
talist, excessively legalistic personalities (once again the Mugwump type), 
prevented their approaching the institution of slavery with the necessary 
suppleness and open-mindedness; these defects of personality stood in the 
way of their seeing the many variations that were possible between 
extremes of slavery and freedom. The question which must confuse every 
historian who reaches beyond conflict and ideology is why the actors in 
history specifically became Abolitionists, Populists, and Progressives rather 
than something else. Why did those who shared a similar psychic malaise, 
or suffered a similar loss of status, not create historical events? An his- 
torical judgment cannot begin with the conflict that defines the event, then 
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assume the existence of an abstract state of personal being or feeling which 
nullifies the significance of the event. 

Hofstadter tells us that his view of the past is “tinctured by con- 
servatism.” But where old-fashioned conservatives like Edmund Burke 
rested legitimacy on the authority of church, king, and aristocracy, or, like 
John Adams and David Hume,on the separation of powers inherent in 
custom and tradition, Hofstadter’s new-fashioned conservatism rests legiti- 
macy on social science. It rests, that is, on the comprehension of objective 
reality wherein the limits of personal action are defined by rationality. In 
effect, the legitimacy of social science when “tinctured by conservatism” 
becomes an ideology of non-ideology, for the same reason that, as we have 
noted, history becomes a history of non-historical events. This conserva- 
tive ideology is based on the entirely a priori assumption, common to con- 
servatism since the French Revolution, that man ought not to take leaps, 
ought not to hold extreme positions. It bespeaks a desire for psychic and 
emotional security, for some measure of certitude midst the chaos of our 
times. 

If we have read The Age of Reform right, we are led to the conclusion 
that for Hofstadter the gratification of this desire lies in Organization. 
Church, king, aristocracy, even custom and tradition, are dead; they can 
no longer gratify. It was the commanding virtue of the New Deal, accord- 
ing to Hofstadter, to have recognized the inescapable reality of an Amer- 
ica “mechanized and urbanized and bureaucratized”—in a word, organized. 
Organization possesses the qualities of science itself. Organization assures 
consensus. Like science, it guarantees at least the partial success of action. 
Absent from Organization is that despairing sense of futility and waste and 
inadequacy to be found, as Hofstadter has convincingly shown, among 
radical and third party movements, in ideologies which are their reflected 
images. Words, when spoken in Organizations, at least bear some con- 
crete relation to reality, to action that gets results. This does not mean that 
Hofstadter is gn “Organization Man” in the vapid meaning of that term. 
Far from it. It means only, as we have all along suggested, that,to Hof- 
stadter, harmony, legitimated by the principles of social science, ought, to. 
prevail against conflict; harmony in which small and humble acts are com- 
pleted with least suffering; harmony in which ideals are scaled down to 
the possibility of their immediate achievement. The world of Organization 
is as utopian as that of any ideology. 
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Joseph Clark 


A DISCUSSION WHICH NEVER ceases, 
perhaps because its implications af- 
fect us all so deeply, now waxes 
hotter than ever: “Whither Russia?” 
The issue is joined, to cite only a 
few random examples, by three ser- 
ious scholars of Soviet affairs. A 
pessimistic view is expressed by 
Philip E. Mosely in an article en- 
titled “Soviet Myths and Realities,” 
in the April, 1961 “Foreign Affairs.” 
A contrary and optimistic view is 
taken by Isaac Deutscher, most re- 
cently in his little book, The Great 
Contest. And still another view, 
cautiously hopeful it might be called, 
is touched on at the conclusion of 
George F. Kennan’s latest book, 
Russia and the West Under Lenin 
and Stalin. 

While conceding considerable 
change in the “style” of rule em- 
ployed by Khrushchev, as compared 
with Stalin, Mosely feels that the 
improvements, such as relaxation of 
terror and improved living condi- 


tions, can serve only to strengthen. 


the communist dictatorship and its 








Symposium 


Joseph Clark discusses 
the question, “What prospect 
is there for democratic 
socialism—there is no other 
kind of socialism!—in the 
present totalitarian Soviet Union?” 


Julius Jacobson 
argues against the theory 
of Russia as a 
self-democratizing society. 








Prospects for 
Change in the 


Soviet Union 


drive for world domination. The beneficial changes that have occurred 
under Khrushchev, according to Mosely, can only facilitate greater “politi- 
cal stability” and “ideological uniformity.” 
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As for Deutscher he sees Khrushchev presiding “over what can be 
only a relatively unstable and short interregnum.” The flux which Deutscher 
stresses has not only broken the “heavy crust of Stalinism” but “it will 
break through the much +hinner and flimsier crust of Khrushchevism,” 
according to the eminent biographer of Stalin and Trotsky. 

Kennan ascribes “deep and encouraging significance to some of the 
changes in the character and structure of the Soviet regime that have taken 
place since Stalin’s death.” He cautions against an oversimplification which 
sees no real change from Stalin to Khrushchev and little prospect of change 
in the future. 

It seems to me that a failure to appraise properly the changes that 
have occurred in Russia since Stalin died makes for bad politics. The up- 
heavals that took place in the communist world in 1956 still await full 
evaluation. Their significance cannot possibly be exaggerated. Their effects 
have not been dissipated; they will be felt for a long time to come. 

What has tended to obscure the crisis in the communist world that set 
in when Khrushchev traveled to Belgrade, which flared up with Khrush- 
chev’s revelations about Stalin, and then burst into flame with the Hun- 
garian and Polish uprisings, is the dogged, oversimplified, tired, unimagina- 
tive reaction of the West to the changes in the communist world. Change 
is a law not only for capitalism, not only for the colonial countries, but also 
for the communist countries. There were periods, the longest periods of 
time, when totalitarianism became more and more entrenched in Russia. 
There were times when the Russian future seemed bleak and hopeless. 
Change seemed to have only one direction—deterioration. When the purges 
of the thirties seemed limitless in their horror we were given the greater 
horror of the uprooting of entire nations and the beginning of a racist 
purge, with the concoction of the Jewish doctors “plot” which plumbed 
depths touched only by the Nazis. But all this only emphasizes the changes 
—for the better—that have taken place since Stalin died. The night was long 
indeed. The dawn is still not very bright. But the long night has ended. 

Though further democratization and liberalization in Russia may re- 
quire profound and even turbulent transformations I think that the course 
toward progress is already indicated. It also seems to me that Stalinism— 
complete totalitarian control of the individual and society in the name of 
“socialism”—is primarily in the past. It has become incompatible with 
Soviet society even though retrogression and backsliding toward Stalinism 
still occurs and will occur. 


How CAN ONE APPRAISE THE CHANGES that have occurred in the Soviet 
Union? And what prosnect is there for democratic socialism—there is no 
other kind of socialism!—in the Soviet Union? 

To begin with, the atomic age has not only rendered traditional con- 
cepts of war obsolete it has also made the idea of large scale violent 
revolution in a ma‘or country—such as Russia—outdated. If existing tech- 
nology of mass destruction has made it impossible for major antagonists 
to achieve victory in war it has created similar barriers to meaningful re- 
sults in violent revolutions in a ma‘or country. If there is hope for a trans- 
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formation in Russia pointed toward socialism, and therefore toward de- 
mocracy, it must be basically a peaceful transformation. 

As for the meaning of the changes that have taken place since Stalin 
died the discussions of Mosely, Deutscher and Kennan offer a fruitful op- 
portunity to examine the problem. Though writing in a brief compass 
Mosely seems ambivalent in his judgment of the changes. He has a cogent 
argument when he suggests that a steady rise of Soviet living standards will 
not automatically “undermine the dictatorial character of the regime.” Still 
he does note that “to a great extent the atmosphere of terror has been 
lifted.” He writes: “The rise in Soviet living standards since 1953 is an 
important and highly desirable development.” But the results of this de- 
velopment, Mosely finds, have not been to raise stronger demands for free- 
dom of information and opinion but on the contrary have strengthened 
Khrushchev’s ability to mobilize support for his foreign and domestic poli- 
cies. Though Mosely expresses pleasure at the improved living standards 
and relaxation of the terror he adds his misgivings that such improvements 
will only strengthen the dictatorship and its drive to enslave the world. 
Soviet progress, economically and in social improvement, as Mosely sees it, 
only strengthens “the concept of a single party, justified in its absolute rule 
by its monopoly over ‘truth’ and foresight . . .” 

Here we have an obverse of the old sectarian “socialist” viewpoint 
that the worse things are under capitalism the better it is for the working 
class. Mosely finds that the better things are under a communist regime 
the worse is the prospect for freedom, peace and progress. Perhaps the 
most important commentary on this viewpoint was written by the people 
of Hungary and Poland in 1956. Their revolts took place only after more 
than three years of improvement, relaxation and liberalization which set in 
following the death of Stalin. True enough there were the old familiar zigs 
and zags, relaxation followed by retrogression to the ways of Stalin. But 
the basic trend after Stalin died, certainly until the suppression of the Hun- 
garian freedom uprising, was the “thaw” and much more consistently than 
in any other comparable period. 

As so often happens the loyally naive communist was one with the 
extreme reactionary; they were united in denying that any important 
changes were taking place in Russia after the death of Stalin. In retrospect, 
of course, one marvels at one’s blindness in refusing to see how speedily 
things did change when the mummy of Stalin was laid to rest at the side 
of the mummy of Lenin. When a loyal and naive American communist 
sought to express condolences on the death of Stalin to a worker for the 
Soviet Communist Party’s Central Committee the Russian grinned from 
ear to ear and said “life goes on.” Just a few days after Stalin’s death this 
same Soviet party official told the American communist that it would be 
a good thing if Americans were given easier access to the Soviet Union and 
if there were greater and more representative cultural exchange. And a 
Soviet foreign office representative explained that the release of the Jewish 
doctors and the nailing of the frame-up was as important an event as any 
he could think of in recent Soviet history. A Soviet editorial worker read 
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about the amnesty which had been ordered shortly after Stalin died. He 
gave a profound sigh of relief and murmered half to himself, half to the 
American communist—“what a good thing this is.” 

Within days after Stalin died, Soviet Jews, loyal communists all, but 
who had been fired from their far from sensitive jobs during the grim 
days of the “Jewish doctors plot,” were reinstated in their jobs. And just a 
few days after the tyrant was entombed in Red Square an economist and 
an historian, both loyal Soviet communists, whose misfortune in having 
lived in America for years had made them homeless and jobless pariahs 
for more than three years, suddenly found themselves with a most precious 
apartment and appointments at the Academy of Science. Even more im- 
portant, people spoke to them! 

One long-time Western fellow traveler in Russia said: “What a pleas- 
ure to walk down Gorky Street. People you knew who wouldn’t even 
glance in your direction before, smiled and spoke to you and said quite 
openly—now we can look a friend in the eye, now we can walk with 
dignity.” 

These were all fleeting, sub- 
jective impressions of change—which 
engraved themselves on one’s mind 
even before one comprehended what 
was happening. But it is noteworthy 
that some of the sternest critics of 
Soviet society have emphasized the 
deepgoing changes in Soviet life that 
set in after the spring of 1953. Cer- 
tainly Time-Life correspondent John 
Scott was immune to Soviet influ- 
ences but returning to post-Stalin 
Russia he was startled by the de- 
gree to which the terror had been 
lifted and the entire atmosphere 
altered. 

Mosely, in “Foreign Affairs,” 
says Khrushchev’s structure of rule 
is very similar to Stalin’s, but the 
“style” of administration differs 
from Stalin’s in some important re- 
spects. Among these changes, Mosely notes, “Khrushchev allows a much 
freer expression of views within his entourage, and genuine discussions now 
take place on many issues before he hands down his decisions . . .” An- 
other “beneficial feature of Khrushchev’s new style of rule,” Mosely finds, 
“has been a greatly lessened reliance on the day-to-day use of political 
terror.” And Mosely concludes that “to a great extent the atmosphere of 
terror has been lifted.” Mosely also lists the considerable improvements 
in living standards but adds his lugubrious conclusion that “far from rais- 
ing a stronger demand for freedom of information and opinion, the rising 
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standard of living seems, from personal observation by many visitors, to 
have raised the level of popular trust in the Party’s propaganda. It has 
positively enhanced Khrushchev’s ability to mobilize his people’s encrgies 
and loyalties behind his foreign as well as his domestic programs.” 

Perhaps it is Mosely’s insistence that it is a mere matter of change in 
style which characterizes the post-Stalin era that makes him so dubious of 
any prospects for democratic progress in Russia. But to Kennan the changes 
have a more profound implication. As Kennan puts it in his book, Russia 
and the West Under Lenin and Stalin, the alteration in the role of the 
police constitutes a basic change in Soviet society. And the development 
away from unadulterated police intrigue, Kennan notes, has been accom- 
panied by the rise of a “rudimentary parliamentarianism, at least within 
the Central Committee.” While Kennan would agree with Mosely that it 
is possible for the changes to be canceled out, given their present unfinished 
form, nevertheless, Kennan points out: “The longer things go on this wav, 
without a reversal, the harder any such reversal will be . . .” Kennan adds 
that the relaxation of the Iron Curtain, limited though it is, has gone so far 
“that it would not be easy to bottle up again the intellectual and cultural 
life of this talented people as it was bottled up under Stalin.” 


BOTH KENNAN AND DEUTSCHER assign considerable significance to the fact 
that Soviet Russia is no longer the only major communist country and 
that it faces the problem of coexistence with China. Kennan puts this 
problem very neatly when he writes: “People who have only enemies don’t 
know what complications are; for that, you have to have friends; and these, 
the Soviet government, thank God, now has.” 

It was a perceptive observation of Isaiah Berlin (“Foreign Affairs,” 
October, 1957) writing about “The Silence in Russian Culture” that Stalin 
had not only sought the destruction of “dangerous thoughts” and subversive 
ideas. Stalin created a system, Berlin declares quite accurately, which de- 
stroyed ideas as such. This brought about, he wrote, “the total demorali- 
zation of what is still in the U.S.S.R. called the intelligentsia—persons inter- 
ested in art or in ideas.” The amazing thing is that Berlin found no differ- 
ence after Stalin died. But even Mosely concedes that Khrushchev allows 
discussion of ideas, within limits. And certainly Pasternak’s Doctor Zhi- 
vago, and. Dudintsev’s Not By Bread Alone and his fable, A New Year's 
Tale, and Ehrenburg’s Thaw and his essay on Stendahl, and the critical, 
searching writing of Granin, Evtushenko, Yashin, Rozhdestvenki and others 
in the post-Stalin era, reflect something more than a complete “silence” 
which was a fact under Stalin. 

Ideas as such are a threat to the complete totalitarian. The ultimate 
logic of suppression of some ideas is the suppression of all ideas. And the 
logic of a revival of ideas, even if they just grope and search and are mildly 
critical, is a threat to totalitarianism. Then, if genuine discussion takes 
place, totalitarianism is very much in trouble. Stalin knew this. Therefore 
he substituted black magic for thought. (Even so, not in all fields; atomic 
bombs required thinking physicists; technology required men of science and 
these had to have some freedom of thought in their fields. ) 
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When Mosely adds up his findings he concludes that the Soviet sys- 
tem is likely to be very stable in the 1960's. He thinks the Party is better 
equipped today to ride out a succession crisis than it was in 1953. He also 
believes that raising of living standards will only bring the regime—a regime 
unchanged in fundamentals from Stalin’s—into closer accord with the 
people. This will be doubly so, according to Mosely, because improved 
living standards are lessening the contrasts between life in Russia and in 
the West. 

It seems to me that Mosely underrates the degree to which appetite 
grows with eating—both in material things and in matters of the spirit. 
(Mosely is also surprisingly defeatist about the ability of the West to make 
progress on its own both materially and spiritually, thus maintaining a 


‘contrast by positive action.) When Komsomolskaya Pravda published a 
" letter from a reader who complained bitterly that Soviet society could put 
' asputnik up in space but still couldn’t provide for the everyday needs of 


its citizens, it must have reflected rather widespread questioning. 


THERE’S ONE CONTRAST BETWEEN Soviet and Western society which has 
become even more marked despite the rise of Soviet living standards. This 
is the contrast between the larger portion of the national product which is 
realized as “surplus value” in Soviet society as compared with the portion 


_in Western society which is not returned to the worker either as wages or 
' social benefits. Thus if present trends continue it is theoretically possible 


that Soviet production may equal American production by 1970. Steel and 
coal and bombs and machines may be produced in equal quantities, but 


. high protein food, good clothing, automobiles, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, air conditioning units and recreational facilities will be infinitely 


more plentiful in the U.S. than in the U.S.S.R., given the continuation of 
present trends. Indeed, the very process of “catching up” with the United 
States will reveal a glaring contrast between Western economies, which 
emphasize production for consumer use, and the Soviet economy which is 
only gradually allowing consumer goods to achieve equal status with capital 


» goods. 


In passing, I’m tempted to note that some socialists in the West have 
failed to analyze the trend toward satisfying the consumer demands in 
Western economies. Though the share of the worker in the total produc- 
tion pie has increased only slightly the slice which the worker has achieved 
after a century and a half of labor struggles (and of growing industrial pro- 
ductivity) is considerably larger than it was when Marx wrote his brilliant 
commentaries on the British Blue Books. Indeed this economic trend is a 


) revolutionary influence in the world today. It is a powerful factor chal- 
| lenging Soviet societv and exercising a beneficent intuence on the trend of 
, events in the communist world. 


__ To return to the terrible situation which Mosely finds—improving con- 
ditions and greater stability in Soviet society. Perhaps Mocely suffers from 
the Same impatience which afflicts the leftist revolutionist today. Perhaps 
he views change, continued change, basic and fundamental change, as for 
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example from totalitarianism to democracy as possible only in apocalpytic 


terms of gigantic violent wars and revolutions. But even Engels, 75 years © 


ago, found that barricades are anachronistic in a modern industrial city, 
Tremendous social-economic changes have taken place in the Western 
countries during the past sixty or seventy years—without violent revolu- 
tion. True enough, there will have to be far more change before the West- 
ern nations can boast of the elimination of poverty and slums and th: 
development of a more rational, civilized social structure and behavior, 
which this writer believes can be attained only with greater social and 
democratic control of the means of production. Nevertheless, it’s futile to 
deny the steady and unyielding social progress in the Western world ef. 
fected in large part by the labor movement, by social democracy as a move- 
ment and by the underlying force of technological-scientific progress. 

Lacking a free labor movement which can act toward similar goals, 
lacking socialist and liberal organizations, Soviet society faces greater diffi- 
culties in making this same progress. Still the progress it does make is un- 
mistakable. And whatever one’s opinions about the nature of the Bolshevik 
revolution it was consciously directed toward a socialist goal. People who 
were attracted to that revolution whether among the Russians or abroad, 
whether a John Reed or a Morris Hilequit, were attracted not by the vio- 
lence, not by the love of power, but by the promise of freedom through 
socialism. The Russian people did not achieve that goal. The power which 
the workers held in those turbulent days of 1917-1918 slipped from their 
hands, probably at the moment when the Kronstadt rebels were sup- 
pressed. But the power of the socialist ideal is still a factor in Soviet 
history—despite and perhaps because of the bitter fruits of betrayal and 
disillusionment. 

Witness the problems which Khrushchev’s Russia faces, a Russia 
which is more liberal, better off and therefore more “stable,” as evidenced 
in a discussion of a group of Russians with several Americans about two 
years ago, as described by Harrison Salisbury in his book, To Moscow- 
And Beyond. Strolling through the streets of Moscow Salisbury comes upon 
this group of Russians and Americans: 

“* ‘What about your unemployed?’ I heard a youngster ask. ‘We hear 
that you have three million out of work.’ 

“ “No,” an American voice replied. ‘It’s about five million. 

“The crowd was silent for a moment, startled at the unexpected 
frankness. 

“* “How do the unemployed live?’ a Russian finally asked. 

“ ‘They get unemployment benefits . . . pay. It runs about twenty 
dollars a week,’ the American said. 

“*You mean a man gets paid two hundred rubles a week for not 
working?’ a Russian said. 

“The American nodded. More bewilderment. Pay for not working. 
Who would believe that? 


“ ‘But here,’ said a Russian loudly, ‘the workers own the means of' 


production and its products.’ 
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> production?’ 


“Another Russian voice cut in: ‘Do you feel you own the means of 
: “There were snickers .. .” 

4 Salisbury is a superb journalist and in recording this impromptu 
» Moscow forum he has given a vivid picture of the startling change that has 
‘occurred since Stalin died. This is not just a change of “style” or petty 
) detail. One has had to live in Russia, as a loyal friend of Soviet Russia, 
) with scarcely a Russian soul to talk to for three long years, to appreciate 
+ how much change is represented just in the fact of this discussion taking 
| place in the streets of Moscow. Furthermore, Salisbury indicates the stresses 
and the force of ideas and discussions which operate in a situation where 
things are getting better. 

“Do you feel you own the means of production?” is a question that 
is bound to haunt the workers of Soviet society. It will haunt them much 
more as things get better; it will haunt them as they begin to comprehend 
_asociety where workers can close down production in atomic plants, where 

they can halt ships at sea from sailing, planes from flying, steel from being 
} poured; where workers have a say about the wages they get, the hours 
they work, the number of holidays they have, the age at which they retire 
and even how much guff you have to take from a boss. Soviet workers will 
' learn and comprehend this more readily when the American labor move- 
' ment takes advantage of every opportunity to establish connections with 
Soviet workers even through their company unions. To reinforce the Soviet 
iron curtain with one of our own will help no one but the totalitarians. 
Furthermore, when the workers of the West feel a greater sense of par- 
ticipation in the control of their means of production they will present an 
» even greater challenge to Soviet communism. 
Salisbury feels that the changes that have already taken place in the 
Soviet Union are likely to create demands for further changes. The police 
state hasn’t vanished, Salisbury found, 


: 
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but it had been decidedly weakened. And if the weakness was to prove 
permanent, the implications were far-reaching indeed. If Russia no longer 
was to be ruled by the knout, or the fear of the knout, the whole system 
must undergo radical change. New motivations, new incentives must be 
provided. Force and decree would no longer suffice. A Pandora’s box of 
problems would be opened, most of them new both to the rulers and the 
ruled. It well could be that Russia stood at the threshhold of a new and 
exciting phase of history. 


One wonders about Mosely’s opinion that the succession from Khrush- 
chev to whoever follows will be an easier transition than from Stalin to 

Khrushchev. Will leadership—with all the changes that have occurred—be 

transferred so easily to a mediocre and colorless fellow, say like Kozlov 

| or Brezhnev? Or to a tough and heavy-handed mediocrity like Suslov? 

| Or will there be a deepgoing “constitutional crisis” in Russia when Khrush- 
chev dies? The crisis is likely because the constitution, with all its limi- 
tations, is still confined largely to paper and has no reality in terms of 
power and procedure. 


pert 
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THE CRY AFTER STALIN DIED was “back to Lenin.” That was impossible F 


of course because the world proletarian revolution, based on the West, 


which Lenin anticipated till 1922, was a chimera. But there was real essence 7 
in the changes from rule by the knout to the weakening of the police state, 7 
from an economy of bare subsistence to a rise of living standards—attained | 
under the banner of a “return to Lenin.” And there can be even more sub- ~ 


stantial change under a new banner when Khrushchev is gone, “for govern- 
ment under the Soviet constitution.” If nothing else, that would make the 
Soviet people even more conscious of how backward the Soviet Union is 
in respect to constitutional procedures. 


This is highly speculative, and 
whether the Soviet constitution is a 
factor in the future succession, or 
not, is hardly as important as the 
problem itself—how do you transfer 
the power of government, and to 
whom? Perhaps the new rulers 
won’t have to appeal against panic 
and disarray as was done after Stalin 
died. But a reversion to full fledged 
Stalinism is incompatible with the 
changes that have taken place. 
Merely handing over a title of lead- 
ership to one or a group of indi- 
viduals may create more difficulties 
than it solves. The appetite that has 
been created for more bread and 
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more freedom will be felt stronger 
than ever at the very moment when 
the problem of succession faces the 
Soviet Union. This problem was the 
reason why Stalin’s successors and 
co-workers appealed so urgently 
against panic and disarray in 1953. 
All that has happened since then, 
especially in the year 1956, will 
multiply the pressures for further 
satisfaction of the popular demand— 
and this demand includes democ- 
racy and constitutionalism more 
now than under the more primitive 
conditions that existed in the wake 
of Stalin’s long night. 
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EARLIER AND MORE Clearly than most students of Soviet history Isaac 
Deutscher wrote about the needs and drives of Soviet society for the 
destruction of Stalinism. Severe as a critic of Stalin’s barbarism Deutscher 
nevertheless recognized the impact of the considerable industrial develop- 
ment under Stalin. He took full account of the educational progress in 
Russia, the dissemination of culture and development of science. And 
Deutscher analyzed all this in the framework of the popular support which 
the Bolshevik revolution enjoyed at its birth. It bears emphasis because 
of widespread misconception about the motives behind this support both 
within Russia and all over the world. It is important because the need for 
a revolution and the problems posed by the revolutionary crisis of 1917 
injected issues into the mainstream of history which persist to the present 
time. Contrary to so much popular belief today Russia and foreign friends 
of the Russian revolution were not attracted by the prospect of one-party 
rule. They certainly did not expect—failing to heed the warnings of Rosa 
Luxemburg, Martov and Bertrand Russell—that the revolution would take 
a totalitarian path barbarously climaxed by the rule of one man driven by 
paranoic tendencies. The cry and the promise to the Russians in 1917 was 
peace, bread and land. Soviet rule was envisioned as direct rule by workers 
and peasants, “a thousand times more democratic than the most demo- 
cratic capitalist republic. Tough-minded communists believed in a promise 
that all coercion including the state itself would “wither away” and be 
consigned to museums along with the stone axe. These ideas did not die 
even under Stalin. 

His intimate knowledge of the history of the Bolshevik revolution 
enabled Deutscher to analyze the forces driving to reshape the Russia 
which rose under Stalin. Deutscher was not squeamish about describing 
the horrors of Stalinism which rivaled Hitler's gory deeds. And yet 
Deutscher rightly saw a fundamental difference between Stalin and Hitler. 

The difference was not in moral qualities, not in degree of terror on 
evil inflicted. There was a difference in the contrasting historical frame- 
work. And there was a difference between the sterile counter-revolutionary 
aims of Hitler, openly dedicated to terror, racial supremacy, conquest, 
genocide and Stalin, as Deutscher puts it, “both the leader and the ex- 
ploiter of a tragic, self-contradictory but creative revolution.” Perhaps 
Deutscher tends to idealize that revolution. Perhaps he still feels it is 
possible to go back to Lenin and Trotsky. Perhaps he is over-optimistic 
about the inevitable course of Soviet history. But his analysis has the 
virtue of recognizing a great if tragic fact: the Russian Bolshevik revo- 
lution, conceived as a socialist revolution, evolving into totalitarianism. 
Deutscher’s analysis takes into account the important material progres; 
attained by the Soviet Union. He avoids the oversimplified and superficial 
identification of communism and fascism. Above all Deutscher saw the 
possibility of progressive change within and through Soviet society itself. 
He has already lived to see the beginning of that change. 

In the absence of any significant anti-Stalinist movement from below 
reform could come only from above, as Deutscher explains in his book, 
The Great Contest. One reason for the contradictory, halting and often 
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self-defeating nature of the reforms in Khrushchev’s Russia is that the 
reforms came from above. These men who went about de-Stalinizing 
Russia had been Stalin’s associates. As Deutscher aptly puts it, Khrush- 
chev “embodies the revulsion against Stalinism and the attachment to 
Stalinism alike.” 

Deutscher does not exclude the possibility that the conflict between 
the popular desire for continued progress and the vacillations of the present 
bureaucracy will lead to “violent and explosive forms.” He does believe, 
however, that “the evidence points toward a strong current of high hope” 
that Russia will take a path of continuing reform. It will take this path 
under the impact of mounting pressure from below. Deutscher’s greatest 
virtue is his contribution to the understanding of the economic and cultural 
forces within Soviet society that are shaping the course of reform. Because 
it is true that Soviet society must change; it must make social and political 
progress under conditions of advancing science and technology and with 
its vast cultural, educational upsurge. 

To these internal factors should be added the impact of Western 
civilization on Soviet society. Western politics has often had an adverse 
effect on Soviet development from the days of the revolution itself when 
pursuit of the disastrous aims of World War I made the Bolshevik revo- 
lution inevitable, to the armed intervention, and through the period of the 
appeasement of Hitler, climaxed by Munich, up to the disastrous foreign 
policy which handed over the championship of national independence and 
development of the underdeveloped nations to Soviet initiative. All this 
and much more is in the record. But still there is far too little appre- 
ciation of the influence and challenge of Western economic development, 
Western culture, Western socialism (after all socialism was born in the 
West) on Soviet society. 

To live in the Soviet Union is to realize how sensitive Soviet citizens 
are to contrasts between Western development and Russian backwardness. 
It took sputnik to awaken the West to how much progress had been made 
in Soviet science, technology and’ culture. But oddly enough we often fail 
to understand how much influence Western developments have on Soviet 
society and how much more influence could be exercised by intelligent, 
liberal progressive policies in the West. 


WALTER LIPPMANN IS A THOUSAND times right when he says that the only 
answer to the Soviet challenge is a liberal, progressive policy. The greatest 
victories of Soviet policy have been won because of failures of Western 
policies. To enumerate the idiocies of reactionary policy which enabled 
Soviet communism to advance, especially in Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica is to realize that Khrushchev’s strongest supporters are not the com- 
munists in the West, certainly not the American communists. Khrushchev’s 
successes were set up by the reactionaries and those who appeased them 
in the West European capitals, and above all on the banks of the Potomac. 
Prodigious deeds in support of Khrushchev were performed when our 
government backed Chiang Kai-shek up to and including support of 
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Chiang’s bully-boys in Burma; and when we supported the feudal sepa- 
| ratists of Indonesia; or when we supported the colonial powers in Africa 
and bolstered the right wing dictators of Latin America, including Batista; 





and when we handed over the mantle of’ anti-colonialism and national 
independence to Khrushchev; or when we took umbrage at our best friends 
in Asia and Africa because they refused to line up with either military 
bloc; and when we were niggardly about the scope of aid that was neces- 
sary to make an assault against poverty in India; and when we glorified 
military aid as against economic and cultural support to the underdeveloped 
nations and disregarded the nature of the anti-feudal revolution sweeping 
through these lands. And when we gave the Soviet communists the supreme 
compliment of imitating their repression of “subversive” thoughts and im- 
prisonment for advocacy of unpopular doctrine we accomplished more for 
Khrushchev than the American communists could possibly dream of doing. 

Perhaps the easiest victory handed to Khrushchev was identification 
of socialism with the Soviet regime. The failure, especially in Washington, 
to see that the underdeveloped countries would require socially regulated, 
often government owned, economic facilities was a factor behind support 
of militarist dictators in preference to the kind of economic aid that would 
truly help the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America. Another gift to 
Khrushchev was our failure to understand that Western socialism, exem- 
plified in the Scandinavian countries, Great Britain and elsewhere was the 
finest force for preserving the positive values of Western civilization in the 
face of the Communist challenge. Finally, American leadership provided 
a boon for Khrushchev by its failure to realize, and its obstruction of,the 
process by which capitalism itself in the West was becoming something 
eise. The rise of the “welfare state,” the changes wrought by the “New 
Deal” and its equivalents in Europe, the greater role of social legislation, 
trade union influence, regulation of economic facilities, development of 
huge welfare funds—all that can be summarized under the heading of 
necessary social control and regulation of our economy—have constituted 
a deepgoing social transformation. And we are only at the beginning of 
the changes required along this course. The boon to Khrushchev came 
from the timidity and obstructions placed along this path toward social 
and democratic control of our economic destinies. 

Nevertheless, the progress made in the assault against poverty is surely 
related to 150 years of labor organization and struggle, to the social-demo- 
cratic movements and the incorporation of the reforms they have fought 
for in the fabric of present-day society. And this progress in the West has 
been a vital factor making for change in Soviet society. Soviet citizens tend 
to become more and more self-conscious about the contrdst between the 
promise of socialism and the reality of Soviet life. They create the pres- 
sures “from below” that are behind recent changes in Soviet society partly 
as a result of the contrast between social progress in the West and the 
slow, grinding development in the Soviet Union. It is the impact of a free 
society which shows that it can eliminate poverty within its own economy, 
which demonstrates an ability to provide steady industrial growth and 
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which makes for expanding culture and civilization that will most surely 
influence the course of Soviet development. The mastery of subversion and 
guerrilla warfare by the CIA won't meet the challenge of Soviet com- 
munism. Nor will policies of military intervention such as the ghastly 
crime perpetrated in the Bay of Pigs help change the course of Soviet 
history for the better. If anything that sort of thing encourages reversions 
to Stalinism and paves the way for Soviet triumphs beyond its borders. 


IT IS SOVIET PEOPLE DEMANDING the blessings of socialism—not capitalism 
—who will be behind future changes in Soviet society. The Hungarian and 
Polish upheavals of 1956 were led by students and intellectuals and “re- 
visionist” communists who rejected the idea that terror and inequality, 
poverty and loss of freedom, were compatible with socialism. No more 
bitter indictment of communist tyranny was penned than Adam Wazyk’s 
“Poem for Adults.” He punctured the blasphemy which calls a nail-pulling 
police state “socialist.” Wazyk demanded what will be heard more and 
more in the communist countries: 


“for a clear truth, 
for the bread of freedom, 
for burning reason 
for burning reason” 


He demanded these “every day” and above all and characteristically, 
he demanded this “through the party.” Nagy and the other martyrs of the 
Hungarian freedom rebellion were communists. 

The forces making for change in the communist world are not given 
the chance they should by the maintenance of Stalinist forms in Khrush- 
chev’s Russia. But Khrushchev—as Deutscher puts it—is an interim ruler. 
He came to power not in his 30’s as Stalin did, but in his 60’s. What a 
tragedy that the forces making for freedom in the communist world are 
inhibited from abroad by the failures of Western policy. 

Still, if | am asked why I’m optimistic about the prospects of change 
in Soviet society it’s because I am hopeful, in the first place, about the 
impact of the economic and cultural development within a society born of 
a revolution whose promise was socialism. And, in the second place | am 
hopeful that we have just about reached bottom with the policies which 
have given Khrushchev his victories. | am hopeful about developments 
within our own country -which will meet the challenge of communism 
through social progress, through championing the cause of peace, through 
extending rather than inhibiting freedom. If this is just illusory and wishful 
thinking we are in for a most painful and slow process of change in 
Russia. And we are in for communist triumphs in most of the world. 
I think not. 

JoseEPpH CLARK was active in the left-wing student movement during the 

'30s and edited Communist youth publications. He served in a rifle 
company during World War II and was awarded the Silver Star. 
Reporter, City Editor, Foreign Editor of Daily Worker and corres- 
pondent in the Soviet Union from 1950-53, he broke with the paper 
and the Party in 1957. 
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THE MANY REFORMS IN Russia since 
Stalin’s death provide a seeming basis 
in fact for an all too popular image- 
transformation of Russia from a de- 
monic force under a demonic Stalin, 
to an acceptable society under Khrush- 
chev. A system which, current cliches 
advise us, is “dynamic”,in “a state of 
ferment’, and with “creative factors at 
work” organically evolving toward its 
historically determined liberal, demo- 
cratic end. This view is not only pro- 
jected by many who consider them- 
selves radicals and socialists; it is far 
more popular than that. There is the 
case of George Kennan, a highly cul- 
tivated man of somewhat conserva- 
tive tastes who, in a recent interview 
with Melvin Lasky (Encounter, March 
1960) made the statement—astound- 
ing for a man of his background—that 
“In the main the goals and trends of 
Russian Commynism lie along the 
same path as those of Western liberal- 
industrialism.” 

(Perhaps it is this recently un- 
earthed liberal dynamic which en- 
courages Kennan, in the same inter- 
view, to disparage “as most doubtful 
in point of adequacy to the needs of 
the time . . . the system of political 
parties and parliamentary institutions” 


known to the West and to advise us 
that “. . . for the endless varieties and 
gradations of normal [!] authoritarian- 
ism we in the West can afford to mani- 
fest a relaxed and even sympathetic 
toleration.” Added to the cynicism of 
the “sympathetic toleration” for “nor- 
mal authoritarianism” is the confusion 
arising from Kennan’s promise that 
Russia, in the main, is moving onto 
the path of /iberal-industrialism and 
the suggestion that the same country 
is settling down to a “normal” authori- 
tarianism.) 

Mr. Kennan, today, is guarding the 
New Frontiers in Yugoslavia! 


INDEED, THERE HAVE been many 
changes in Russia and any balanced 
analysis of the meaning of the reforms, 
their implications and limits, must men- 
tion, at least in summary fashion, what 
has prompted them and what areas of 
Russian life have been affected by them. 

The labor discipline that was re- 
quired for Communist Russia to in- 
dustrialize in the 1930s—even when 
one discounts the excesses of Stalin— 
was an anachronism even before 
Stalin’s death in 1953. The continued 
growth of the economy no longer de- 
pended on a relentless intensification 
of labor, forced labor camps or the 
Stalin-directed transfer of millions 


from the countryside to cities. Labor 
had to be more efficient to be more 
productive and for this it was neces- 
sary to provide political and economic 
incentives via relaxation of terror and 
rising living standards. 
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For the sake of science and tech- 
nology it was indispensable that the 
hundreds of thousands of scientists, 
technicians, professionals engaged in 
manual labor in slave labor camps be 
released (along with millions of others 
removed from the normal work force 
and engaged in unproductive labor). 

Terror and slave labor were not 
only without the same economic and 
political rationale of the thirties, they 
were also liabilities for Russia’s new 
level of involvement in international 
politics after World War II. 

Another inspiration for the post 
Stalin reforms that must not be un- 
derestimated was the thinly disguised 
fear in the Kremlin that the peoples’ 
hatred of Stalinism, unless mollified, 
might overwhelm a totalitarian sys- 
tem momentarily weakened by the loss 
of its main engineer. 

Finally, and this must be under- 
scored, the bureaucracy, for its own 
sake, wanted to relax. The bureaucrats 
wanted their class privileges and they 
wanted to live to enjoy them. This 
privilege of living was not certified so 
long as Stalin dominated the ruling 
Party. The Party Presidium had good 
cause to suspect that just before his 
death the “Great Mountain of Hima- 
laya” was planning to bury some of 
his imminent pall-bearers. Less cer- 
tain was who were to be the victims. 
A disquieting state of affairs! 

The bureaucrats nut only wanted a 
greater assurance of normal longevity, 
they wanted—and needed—a set of pro- 
cedures in the Party and laws in the 
country to live by which were explicit, 
ameliorative and predictable in oper- 
ation to replace the Vyshinskyite “phi- 
losophy” of law that established the 


legal basis for the murderous and un- 


predictable whims of Stalin. 
In a word, then, the bureaucracy 
sought to “normalize” its rule. 
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Almost immediately after Stalin’s 
death, reforms were effected. The slave 
labor .system was sharply curtailed in 
the amnesties of 1953 and 1955. The 
pernicious Doctrine of Analogy and 
Confession as Queen of Proof were 
eliminated in the letter of Russian 
law. The power of internal security 
agencies and secret services used by 
Stalin was reduced. 


Wages were raised, the work week 
shortened and added free social serv- 
ices provided for the workers. A rise ia 
consumer goods production made pay 
increases more meaningful. 


There has been a vast extension of 
free educational facilities. And in the 
cultural thaw of 1955-56 creative tal- 
ents could produce with a minimum of 
artistic integrity for the first time in 
over 20 years. The cultural atmos- 
phere has tightened since then but re- 
mains many degrees above the Stalin 
freeze. It was still possible for Ilya 
Ehrenburg recently to write of Paster- 
nak, not approvingly, but with some 
compassion. Also, limited debates are 
now permitted on such topics as the 
meaning of life and socialist human- 
ism. 


Then there is the great over-ail 
change: the reduction of terror cou- 
pled with Communist efforts to win 
the approval of the masses. 


BEFORE REVIEWING THE theory of a 
self-democratizing Russia, it is im- 
portant to look first at the realities of 
Russian life. Important for two rea- 
sons: first, simply to help correct the 
false image that has been created of 
Russia today by the superficialities of 
Stalinoid journalism and _ sightseers’ 
tidbits; second, the level of social, po- 
litical and economic life in Russia to- 
day reveals something of what I believe 
to be the very definite limits to Russian 
reforms. 
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The most common misimpression 
created is that Russia is in the process 


of political “democratization.” This is 
simply not so. In Russia, there has 
been a relaxation of terror. But lessen- 
ing of terror and growth of democracy 
are two separate propositions. To un- 
derstand this is essential to compre- 
hending the nature of Russian society 
and the limits of the reforms. There 
was not a single democratic institution 
under Stalin. There is not a single dem- 
ocratic institution under Khrushchev: 

* There is no right to organize a 

critical press. 

+ There is no right to organize po- 

litical parties. 

* There is no right to freedom of 

speech. 

* There is no right to free elections. 
The denial of these rights is codified 
in many sections of Russian law. For 
example, in the statutes on “State 
Crimes,” Article 7, labelled “Anti- 
Soviet Agitation and Propaganda” out- 
laws: 


Slanderous fabrication defaming the 
Soviet State and social system, or the 
dissemination, production or keeping 
the literature of such content for the 
same purpose. 


Obviously, any organized movement 
of opposition to the Party line via a 
political party, press, publication, 
speech, etc., would be for the purpose 
of “slanderous fabrication defaming 
the Soviet State and social system,” 
punishable by imprisonment for up to 
7 years or exile and banishment for 
2-5 years. 

There were no trade unions under 
Stalin. There are no trade unions un- 
der Khrushchev. By trade unions, we 
mean the organization of working 
men in independent bodies which ad- 
vance the interests of their members 
through the right to strike, to boycott, 
to pressure, to engage in political ac- 
tion. In Russia, there are institutions 
called trade unions with no internal 
democracy which exist as an integral 


part of the State. The leaders of these 
misnamed trade unions do _ handle 
workers’ grievances occasionally and 
in other respects administer to some 
of their needs. The main function of 
these Party-State adjuncts, however, is 
to discipline the labor force and see 
to it that production goals are met. As 
Khrushchev put it: 


At present, the most fundamental, 
the most essential task of the Soviet 
trade unions lies in mobilizing the 
efforts of the great working masses. . . 
for the timely fulfillment of the Seven 
Year Plan. 


The simple freedom of physical 
movement is still sharply curtailed in 
Russia, All citizens are required to 
carry internal passports and permis- 
sion must be granted by the police 
before one can change his locality. 
Without this passport, a worker can- 
not get a job and in certain key in- 
dustries, such as coal and armaments, 
management is required to take away 
the workers’ passports in order that 
these workers be sealed to their jobs. 


The campaign for “socialist legality” 
has eliminated some excesses of Stalin- 
ist terror; but socialist legality under 
Khrushchev remains a brutal hoax. 

Some striking examples: 

* A number of smaller Union Re- 
publics have. introduced new legal 
codes which permit non-judicial bodies 
of local citizens to exile, banish and 
imprison those found guilty of a 

“parasitic way of life.” On May 4, 
1961, the Presidium of the U.S.S.R.’s 

largest Republic (the Russian Repub- 
lic) joined the smaller Republics with 
its decree “On Intensifying the Strug- 
gle Against Persons Who Avoid So- 
cially Useful Work and Lead an Anti- 
Social, Parasitic Way of Life.” This 
Decree permits someone accused of 
leading an “anti-social” life to be 
hauled before a kangaroo court in his 
collective, enterprise, shop or other 
institution and, if found guilty, sen- 
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tenced to exile and forced labor for 
2-5 years (“mandatory enlistment in 
work at the place of deportation” is 
the euphemistic legalese). If this “pub- 
lic sentence” is approved by the dis- 
trict Soviet executive committee, it is 
final. There is no appeal. 

These decrees provide the legal 
basis for future mass deportation to 
concentration camps. They are put 
into practice today on a relatively wide 
scale—how wide, this writer is frankly 
in no position to estimate. 


* In Russia, the intent to commit 
a crime can be punished as though 
the crime had ‘been committed. Here, 
in the area of criminal law, we find 
a perfect instance of a quintessential 
totalitarian idea: that the act of think- 
ing or speaking (or intending) is 
equivalent to overt performance. From 
this, it is not too long a step to an- 
other uniquely totalitarian idea: that 
failure to act, e.g. failure to support 
the regime, is the same as an overt 
action against the regime. 

Here, too, is a legal principle that 
infuses the actual practice of law in 
Russia. In one case after another, 
where a defendant has been found 
guilty of intending to commit a crim- 
inal act punishable by death, though 
the act itself was never committed, the 
defendant has heen shot. 


* Capital punishment is prescribed 
for a long list of crimes. Indeed, there 
have been, legally speaking, (morally, 
too, no doubt) many Caryl Chessman 
cases. Only recently, on May 5, a De- 
cree passed by the Presidium of te 
Supreme Sovict of the U.S.S.R. “with 
a view to intensifying the struggle 
against especially dangerous criminals” 
resolved: 


To permit the application of capital 
punishment by shooting: for the pil- 
ferage of state or public property in 
especially large amounts; for making 
with the intention of (issuing) counter- 
feit money or securities, conducted as 
a business; and also with respect to 
especially dangerous habitual offenders 
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and persons convicted for serious 
crimes who in places of detention ter- 
rorize prisoners who have taken the 
path to reform, or who commit attacks 
on the administration or organize 
criminal groupings for this purpose or 
actively participate in such groupings, 
(Emphasis added.) 


* An accused can be held incom- 
municado, legally, for a period up to 
nine months. 

¢ The system of appeal and judicial 
review has been improved compared 
to Stalin’s day. But an accused can 
still be tried twice on the same charges 
on protest of the prosecutiqn. Penal- 
ties can be increased and even a de- 
fendant’s appeal carries the risk of ag- 
gravating his original sentence. 

¢ Public Show Trials are still com- 
mon events in Russia! When the Party 
wants to demonstrate something via 
the courts it publicly condemns an ac- 
cused and finds him guilty in advance 
of his trial, with the trial organized 
as a public spectacle. 


Despite improved living standards, 
the Russian people are worse off than 
almost any other people in a modern, 
industrial nation. Their pay is less, 
they eat less (during the first quarter 
of 1961, there was a 13% drop in 
meat processing) and they enjoy fewer 
comforts of life. 

In the Seven Year Plan—which is 
to introduce Russia to the lower range 
of the higher stages of communism— 
the average wage of the Russian 
worker is to increase by a grand total 
of 26%. A rise from 78 to 99 rubles 
a month after 5 years. In dollars, from 
$86 today to $109 per month by 1965. 
About $25 a week for the average 
worker! Even if the percentage in- 
crease is doubled, that would still 
leave the average weekly take home at 
about $30. 

Much is made of the added “free” 
social services provided for the Rus- 
sian worker. There is something to 
this. Perhaps, this adds the equivalent 
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of another one-third to his paycheck 
(surely, a generous estimate). That 
still leaves him with a meager income 
by bourgeois standards, not to speak 
of the standards of a nation charging 
toward communism. On the other 
hand, what needs to be emphasized no 
less is that the worker pays through 
the nose for these “free” services via 
the infamous “turnover tax’’—a tax on 
consumer goods added to the normal 
price, which socialists have tradition- 
ally fought. In Russia, the government 
revenue from this tax, borne mainly 
by the poorer classes, came to approx- 
imately 35 billion dollars in 1960. 
Some consumer foods are taxed as 
high as 50% of their normal selling 
price. Thus, a pair of men’s shoes in 
| Moscow costs about 32.50 rubles 

($36.00) or considerably more than 
a week's pay. The same pair of shoes 
}in New York costs about $10 and is 
) of superior quality. 

Other revealing prices: a dozen eggs 
-$2.33 (about 5Sc in New York); a 

pound of sugar—4Sc; a man’s overcoat 
4 -$166.50 (one that retails for about 
$40 in New York); a four cylinder 
car—$2,775 (nearly three years pay 
’ for the average worker). 

But there have been widely touted 
tax reforms in Russia! By 1965, the 
personal income tax is to be com- 
pletely eliminated! This will mean a 
saving of about % of one ruble per 
week for the average Russian worker 
> ina factory or an office! Peasants with 
\ income from private plots are not 
even granted this insignificant relief. 
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But if wages are low and taxes high, 
at least the Russian worker lives vir- 
) tually rent-free! How many times have 
we heard this? There is something to 
it, too. What is often omitted, how- 
ever, is that the working class lives 
virtually space-free, as well. 

In 1960, there were approximately 
seven square yards of living space for 
each Russian worker. This provided 
one average sized room for every three 
people. The average family had little 








more than one room with a kitchen 
shared by other families and a com- 
munal toilet. 

By the end of 1965—if the Seven 
Year Plan quota is met—there will be 
eight square yards of living space for 
each person. Assuming that this is 
over-subscribed heavily, ‘it is still 
doubtful that the average Russian fam- 
ily will have much more than one-half 
the living space currently enjoyed by 
the average urban family in bourgeois 
America. And the average family in 
an industrial Russian city will not have 
much more living space than its par- 
ents had in 1917! 

One of the worst outrages of the 
Stalin era was the mass persecution 
of the Jews. Stalin practiced a policy 
that hinted at racial genocide. That he 
killed thousands of Jews for being 
Jews is now denied by few outside the 
hard core of Stalinist party members. 

In the present period Jews are 
not murdered by the regime en masse. 
That is certainly an improvement. But 
the false image of Russia as a self- 
reforming system blurs the view of a 
society in which anti-Semitism has 
been raised to a thinly-veiled govern- 
ment policy. Russia, today, is the most 
anti-Semitic of any industrial nation, 
LS aee — a 
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On every internal passport, a Rus- 
sian citizen must mark his nationality. 
A Georgian puts down “Georgian”; a 
Great Russian puts down “Russian”; 
but a Georgian Jew or a Great Rus- 
sian Jew must mark down as his na- 
tionality—JEW. 

The above is an anti-Semitic act of 
gross proportions. There is also irony 
in it, for the Jew who is forced to 
write “Jew” as his nationality, is de- 
prived of all the cultural rights of a 
national people, as well as of a cul- 
tural and religious minority. There is 
no Yiddish theater; no Yiddish pub- 
lishing house; no Yiddish national or- 
ganization permitted. 


—_ 
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(It appears that one Yiddish pub- 
lication may be tolerated in the near 
future—this is hailed by some apolo- 
gists as disproof of anti-Semitism.) 


In the past several years, a rash of 
anti-Semitic stereotypes have appeared 
in the Russian press. We are told, for 
example, that Rabbis “were active in 
spreading anti-Soviet slander and, with 
foaming mouths, called on the Jewish 
bourgeoisie to finance the intervention 
against the U.S.S.R.” 

In the Ukrainian language, Radio 
Kirovograd ranted that “Jewish min- 
isters and circumcisers execute the rite 
of circumcision, which has a strikingly 
nationalistic character” and accused 
religious Jewish leaders in Kirovograd 
of praying “only to the Golden Calf: 
how to collect more money from be- 
lievers for their own needs and to pray 
for the militant spirit of the Israeli 
militarists.” 

“Thus praying, they call for the kill- 
ing of all those who deny the Penta- 
teuch—the Jewish prayerbook.” 

Is it any wonder that against this 
background there have occurred dese- 
crations of Jewish cemeteries and syn- 
agogues, that Jews have been beaten, 
even killed in this society reported on 
the path of “Western liberal-industri- 
alism?” And is it surprising to learn 
that in a Moscow suburb a “Beat the 
Jew Committee” distributed a circular 
demanding that the “Jew be thrown 
out of commerce where he damages 
socialist property” and bemoans that 
“we rescued them from the Germans 
who treated them more wisely?” 


I have acknowledged the cultural 
relaxation—the famous Thaw—that has 
been effected in Russia. But after these 
reforms are acknowledged, what re- 
mains is a society most reactionary in 
its government restrictions on cultural 
freedom and most primitive in cultural 
and intellectual thought generated 
Where else but in Russia does one find 
as a typical Party encouraged attitude 
a denunciation of “Freudianism, [as] a 
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typical product of bourgeois ideo. 
logical reaction in the evoch of im- 
perialism, ‘which has been! employed 
by bourgeois ideologists as a means of 
benumbing the masses in the interests 


of imperialism and as an ideological © 


weapon in the struggle against Marx. 
ism.” 


find a parallel to Khrushchev’s follow- 
ing instructions on literary matters to 


a Central Committee Plenary session: ‘ 


Among the writers in our country 
are individuals who say: How can 
there be Party gu dince of literature? 
We tell such people: Do you mean 
to say, my dear fellow, that you do 
not recogni-e Party guidance? What is 
Party guidance? It is the will of 
millions of people, the will of millions 
of minds, the collective wisdom of 
millions. But one writer or another 
may sit at his country house, hatching 
a sniveling book, yet want it to be 
recognized as an expression of the 
sentiments of the people of our times, 
of all the people. Is that not a real 
cult of one’s own personality, which, 
you see, does not want to suffer the 
guidance of the Party, expressing the 
will of millions? And such a man 
with his contrived book wants to rise 
above the Party, above the people. 
How many different kinds of people 
there are! This is, of course, a de- 
parture from the norm, a psychological 
phenomenon, so to speak, and such 
deviations evidently will take place 
with some individuals even under 
Communism. 
The writer of a “sniveling book”’ in 
Khrushchev’s inspirational message on 
literary criticism was Pasternak. Pas- 


ternak was permitted to live, even after | 


he wrote Doctor Zhivago. That is 
a reform compared to what would 
have occurred during the Stalin era. 
Pasternak’s punishment was meted out 
posthumously by Khrushchev with his | 
vengeful sentencing of Mme. Olga 
Ivinskaya, Pasternak’s Larisa, and her 
daughter, Irina, to a prison labor camp 
for 8 years and 3 years respectively. 











And in what other country can one | 
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This is the true measure of the limits 


of reform when “sniveling” authors 
impinge on beloved and reforming 
tyrants. 

Under Stalin, bureaucratic purges 
and extorted confessions were endemic 
to the system. That remains the case 
under Khrushchev. In the earlier in- 
stance, bureaucrats were purged of life 
itself; since Stalin’s death—with a few 
deadly exceptions—the purges bureau- 
cratically deprive bureaucrats of posi- 
tion, prestige and power—but not life. 

Only someone totally blinded by 
Stalincphobia could dismiss the differ- 
ence as unimportant. On the other 
hand, it usually takes a special kind 
of mentality to disregard or minimize 
the horror of a society where purges 
and confessions continue on a massive 
scale. Probably as many leading figures 
in the Party, in government and in 
the economic apparatus have been 
purged in totalitarian fashion in the 
eight years since Stalin’s death as in 
any comparable period when the 
Great Sun illuminated Russia. The 
Presidium, itself, has had several turn- 
overs in personnel. And if the victims 
do not confess with the same degree 
of abjectness, this is not to say that 
the style and form of Russian confes- 
sions do not remain a distinct con- 
tribution to political psychopathology: 
Malenkov “could see with clarity [sic] 
my guilt and responsibility for the un- 
satisfactory state of affairs in agricul- 
ture.”” Molotov realized that his “form- 
ulations [are] theoretically erroneous 
and politically harmful’; Pervukhin 
grew “profoundly aware of my guilt 
before the Party”; while that old war 
horse, Bulganin, was forced to con- 
fess with some of the old flavor: 


What, then, is Molotov . . . ? Molotov 
is a person who has cut himself off 
from the life of the Soviet people and 
is totally [!] ignorant of both industry 
and agriculture. Kaganovich is an in- 
triguer who proved himself capable of 
every sort of vileness . . . in 1957 I 
joined them, supported them and... 





later shared with them all the anti- 
Party filth. 


A society without a single demo- 
cratic institution, without a free labor 
movement, with a populace ill-fed, ill- 
housed and ill-paid; with all the 
“normal” trappings of an abnormal 
society: anti-Semitism, cultural bar- 
barism, large-scale purges, bizarre con- 
fessions and an antediluvian code of 
justice—all this remains in Russia 
after the reforms. Yet, it is this fright- 
ful society that has captured the imagi- 
nation of many; looked upon by some 
as a socialist society, by others as a 
kind of socialism, and by yet others 
as a society evolving toward liberalism 
or democracy or socialism. 

What more distressing evidence can 
there be of the decline of radical cul- 
ture and the loss of nerve and intelli- 
gence? 


THE NEW MOOD OF toleration for the 
Kremlin has removed from unwar- 
ranted obscurity the names and works 
of such historians as Edward Carr and 
Isaac Deutscher. It is the latter, above 
all others, who was much maligned 
and misunderstood by those who mis- 
construed his distaste for the excesses 
of Stalinism as the emanations of a 
virulent anti-Sovietist. How wrong 
they were, many now realize. For it is 
Deutscher who has elaborated a grand 
historical apologia for Stalinism (and 
Stalinist terror) which now meshes 
with a growing Stalinoid mood. 
According to Deutscher, Marxism 
was originally a body of thought that 
was rational, humane, democratic and 
alien to chauvinist prejudices. How- 
ever, Marxism in its pure form failed; 
neither in Marx’s time nor after has 
there been a single successful prole- 
tarian revolution. But this failure was 
not without its compensations. For, 
Deutscher writes, “Marxism has spread 
to the East; and by the efforts of the 
intelligentsia and a young and small 
working class it has conquered primi- 
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tive peasant nations. ... At the mid- 
dle of this century Marxism has be- 
come in a sense displaced from the 
West and naturalized in Russia and 
China. Where it has survived as a 


mass movement in the West, in France 
and Italy, it has done so in its ‘Orien- 
talized’ form: and it exists there as a 
broad reflex of the Russian meta- 
of Marxism.” 


morphasis 


added. ) 


(Emphasis 





What, more explicitly, is meant by’ 


Marxism’s “‘Orientalized” form? Deut- 
scher obliges: “In the East, Marxism 
has absorbed the traditions of Tsardom 
and Greek Orthodoxy.” And, in a 
similar vein, “Stalinism represented 
the amalgamation of Western Euro- 
pean Marxisrn with Russian _barhar- 
ism.” 

Moreover, Deutscher finds accom- 
panying Orientalized Marxism a par- 
allel to the primitive magic of tribal 
cults in the complex totem and taboos 
of Stalinism. Thus, Stalinism is not 
only Orientalized Marxism, it also “‘ap- 
pears as the mongrel offspring of 
Marxism and primitive magic.” 

It is not this writer’s purpose to con- 
duct an extended polemic over such 
matters; that is reserved for a special 
article. But I must note my view 
that what Deutscher has conveniently 
concocted with his mongrelized-bar- 
barized - orientalized - mysticized - 
metamorphized Marxism is a_ god- 
awful poisonous brew that is fatal for 
socialism. 

This triad in which Marxism is the 
thesis, oriental despotism the antithesis 
and mongrelized socialism the unlovely 
synthesized offspring is a dialectical 
tour de force that would have set 
Marx on his back (in rage) had he 
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the misfortune to trip over it. To be- 
lieve that socialism can be itself and 
its negation is not a paradox, which 
is a seeming contradiction; it is pure 
absurdity. It is one thing to say that 
Marxism is being touched, even influ- 
enced, by totalitarian methods or con- 
cepts; it is another thing to say that 
there is such a beast as “Autocratic 
Socialism” (to use Deutscher’s phrase) 
in which “autocratic” (or “barbaric” 
or “oriental”’) is used to describe or 
define or bear any adjectival relation- 
ship to Marxian socialism. 


DEUTSCHER DOESN’T believe in Stalin- 
ist autocracy; he only appreciates its 
necessity. He really believes, he says, 


in the value and importance of democ- 





~- ~S am 
racy. And democracy is coming to 
Russia through the legacy of Stalinism 
which was to lead Russia from the 
plow to atomic piles. The horrors of 
Stalinism were simply the price history 
demanded for this industrialization. 
But the barbarism of “primitive social- 
ist accumulation” has its rewards as it 
makes possible the leap to socialist 
freedom. Planning and economic 
growth impel democratization as ter- 
ror and repression lose their economic 
and social function of the thirties 
while a new generation takes over 
Russia and, following the imperatives 
of history, guides it toward democracy. 
With Stalin dead, the democratizing 
process is accelerated. 

As Deutscher neatly sums up his 
theory: 


But a modern industrial nation can- 
not allow its creative energies to be 
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so constricted, unless it is prepared to 
pay the penalty of ultimate stagnation. 
The more a nation is technologically 
advanced the greater is the danger, be- 
cause its very existence depends on the 
freedom of its technologists and ad- 
ministrators to exercise their abilities 
and judgment. The needs of Russia’s 
development are now in a much more 
direct and dramatic conflict with the 
Stalinist magic than ever before. The 
aircraft designers must be let out of 
the prisons, literally and metaphorical- 
ly, if the Russian aircraft design is to 
meet the demands which the interna- 
tional armaments race, to mention only 
this, makes on it. The biologists have 
to be allowed freedom of research if 
farming is to make good its long lag 
behind the rest of the economy. In- 
dustrial managers must be released 
from the fetters of that Stalinist super- 
centralism which was still tolerable on 
a lower and less complex level of in- 
dustrialization, when the Politbureau 
could still have some insight into the 
affairs of every major industrial con- 
cern and settle them by its fist. Nor 
can the mass of skilled industrial 
workers be kept’ in a condition of 
semiserfdom if the efficiency of their 
labor is to rise. And, last but not 
least, authors, artists, and journalists 
must be unmuzzled if the moral gulf 
between the rulers and the ruled is to 
be bridged or narrowed. This is why 
Stalin’s successors cannot easily go on 
enforcing the old discipline, no matter 
how much they may be afraid of the 
consequences of relaxation. (Emphasis 
added.) 

(Russia in Transition—pp. 57-58) 


The beneficial interaction between 
economic growth and freedom is cer- 
tainly valid—as an abstraction. But 
what Deutscher does in this quoted 
Passage is to take a valuable concept 
and mechanically reduce it from the 
level of the abstract *to an assurance 
that the dynamism of industrialization 
is such that a concrete dictatorship, 
aiming at higher productivity must 
free its working class from serf-like 





servitude, must release its industrial 
managers from the fetters of Stalinism, 
must unmuzzle its intelligentsia, etc. 

WHY? What is there on heaven or 
earth—or in Russia—that ordains that 
all this must happen? And our doubts 
about the alleged miraculous powers 
of industrialization are not overcome 
in the slightest by the fact that today 
the réquirements of industrialization 
are one factor behind the Kremlin’s 
relaxation. A relaxation of terror, as 
we have already pointed out, is not 
synonymous with either the meaning- 
ful affirmation of democracy or the 
introduction of democratic institutions. 

Deutscher does add one pre-condi- 
tion and one qualification to his In- 
dustrialization-Freedom thesis, keep- 
ing it just shy of an Absolute Law. 
The qualification is found in the pas- 
sage already quoted where he writes 
that an industrial nation cannot allow 
its creative energies to be constricted 
—i.e. cannot deny democratic growth 
in the long run—“unless it is prepared 
to pay the penalty of ultimate stag- 
nation.” This is a qualification as ex- 
traordinary as it is gratuitous. Gratui- 
tous because one can reasonably ask: 
what nation—be it democratic capi- 
talist, fascist, communist —is ‘“pre- 
pared” to pay the penalty of stagna- 
tion? Extraordinary because his unedi- 
fying figure of speech can only mean— 
if it means anything—that if an indus- 
trial society out of inherent incapacity 
denies the liberal flowering of its crea- 
tive energies then it will ultimately 
pay the penalty of stagnation. This 
only raises the crucial problem—and 
answers nothing—of whether this con- 
crete Russian society is, in fact, capa- 
ble of releasing the democratic cre- 
ative energies Industrialization ab- 
stractly promises. 


MARXISTS BELIEVE THAT THERE was a 
liberal dynamic to capitalist industri- 
alization. But this dynamic was not 
proved by abstract references to In- 
dustrialization as a force generating 
democracy. The democratizing dy- 
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namic was established only after the 
concrete workings and class relations 
of capitalism were carefully examined; 
only after it was established that in 
the nature of capitalism, despite all 
its misgivings about democracy and 
for all its violence against revolution- 
ary democratic movements, capitalism 
itself was obliged, from within, so to 
speak, to permit individual freedom 
and democratic institutions to a de- 
gree unthinkable under the old order. 
It was shown that there was no per- 
manently irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween capitalism and parliamentary 
democracy; capitalist parties and so- 
cialist parties could co-exist up to a 
point; the growth of a legally and po- 
litically free working class was neces- 
sary for capitalism and its organiza- 
tion in free trade unions presented no 
direct fundamental challenge to the 
social rule of the bourgeoisie. 

Because industrial growth impelled 
the formation of a numerous and 
homogeneous working class and an in- 
telligentsia, and provided leisure, edu- 
cation, culture, etc., it multiplied the 
physical agents and conditions for fur- 
ther democratization within the wide 
permissive limits of capitalism. 

Now, if it can be shown that a free 
working class, trade unions, antago- 
nistic political parties, parliamentary 
democracy, free press, free speech, 
cultural freedom, etc., can co-exist 
within the limits of the Russian social 
system (even as these freedoms have 
a limited co-existence with most ad- 
vanced capitalist nations today) the 
overwhelming probability is that the 
continued expansion of Russian indus- 
try will generate political freedom. But 
Deutscher never tries to prove this. 
For two related reasons: one, because 
it is impossible (in my opinion); two, 
it is far easier to be a prophet-apolo- 
gist for Stalinism on the basis of 
broad, sweeping generalizations than 
to relate them to the realities of Rus- 
sian class rule. (Indeed, Deutscher dis- 
plays a nagging impatience with those 
who worry and debate the class nature 
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of Russian society. For him, this is © 


sectarian haggling and he has nothing 
of any intrinsic interest to say on such 
questions as bureaucratic class, mana- 
gerial class, capitalist or state capi- 
talist class.) 

Nor is anything clarified by end- 
lessly repeating the mystique of Rus- 
sia as a Planned Economy with a Na- 
tionalized industry and therefore freed 
from the limitations placed on democ- 
racy by capitalism. It is a simple log- 
ical fallacy to suppose that because 
Russia is relieved of the liabilities of 
capitalism it is therefore possessed of 
a special sociological disposition favor- 
ing democratization. 

The pre-condition Deutscher sees 
for Russia’s democratization is that 
the growth of the productive forces, 
which is the link between Stalinism 
and socialist freedom, must be free 
from excessive external interference. 
In his words “an easing of interna- 
tional tensions was and still is an es- 
sential condition for the success of 
domestic reform.” 

Should the exigencies of the cold 
war oblige the Kremlin ta-over-invesf 
in heavy industry and in the means of 
destruction, then, it is possible, Deut- 
scher informs us, that the whole proc- 
ess of de-Stalinization would be im- 
peded, perhaps forced into reverse 
gear. An excessive military budget 
would only penalize consumer indus- 
tries; this, in turn might exacerbate the 
dissatisfaction of the Russian people; 
and a dissatisfied populace might 
oblige the Kremlin to resort to more 
repressive measures. 

In this manner, the Russian social 
system is exonerated in advance of 
basic responsibility for the failure of 
domestic reforms to move forward. 
Instead, it would be the fault of those 
outside of Russia who resist the Krem- 
lin's ambitions in West Berlin or pro- 
test the Russian “sphere of influence” 
in East Europe (where, Deutscher has 
explained elsewhere, socialism was ex- 
ported by Stalin’s tanks). This, of 
course, is the age old argument of all 
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apologists for imperialism who at- 
tribute retrogression in their favored 
land to its obligation to defend itself 
against alien subversion, or foreign 
imperialism. It is the counterpart of 
those who apologize for American im- 
perialism in Cuba or Latin America 
as a purely defensive move against 
Communist aggression. 

Given Deutscher’s self-contained 
system, the only way one could con- 
clusively check the democratic poten- 
tial of Russian industrialization ab- 
stracted from the real world of inter- 
national conflict is for the Kremlin 
to eliminate the capitalist third of the 
world and absorb the uncommitted 
third. Then, we could really see if 
Russia, freed from the restraining in- 
fluence of the Cold War would evolve 
toward democratic socialism. 

This is a test we can readily forego. 


LET US LOOK AT ONE implication of 
any theory which makes a virtual law 
of the Industrial-Freedom _relation- 
ship, even allowing for Deutscher's 
qualifications and pre-conditions. 
Under the guidance of the Fuehrer 
and his Nazi Party (a party ridden 
with totems, taboos and primitive 
magic), Germany recorded industrial 
advances impossible under the old, 
weak vacillating, internally divided 


| Weimar Republic. Under the pressure 


of internal needs and external threats, 
its technology and science led the 
world, its unemployed were put to 
work, and a limited sort of economic 
rationalization was introduced. It is 
true that thig economic progress was 
achieved by barbaric methods equalled 
only by Stalin's super-industrialization 
during the same period. But historical 
necessity leaves little room for senti- 
mental moralizing. Human rights and 
democracy come later. 

The dynamism of the German econ- 
omy was evidenced by Germany’s 
ability to fight the entire world almost 


» singlehandedly for four bloody years. 





That it was brought to its knees was 
no sign of weakness. (Had Germany 








been matched only with Russia during 
the war, Nazism’s social superiority 
would have been proved.) But what 
would have happened if the Nazis 
had conquered Europe? We have no 
illusions about the immediate po- 
litical consequences. National bounda- 
ries would have been destroyed, mil- 
lions murdered and terror would have 
beset an entire continent. Germany’s 
industrial expansion, however, would 
have been incalculable as it accumu- 
lated the wealth, the talent, the man- 
power and other resources of subju- 
gated Europe. 


But with the methods of terror, it 
could go so far and no further. Yet, 
the demands for continued expansion 
would be there, generated by the eco- 
nomic ambitions of German capitalists 
and the political ambitions of the Nazi 
Party. Since neither the German bour- 
geoisie nor the Nazi Party would have 
been prepared to pay the penalty of 
stagnation, they would have been 
obliged to eliminate, gradually, the 
grossest of their terroristic excesses 
and slowly, reluctantly, to move to- 
ward democracy. 


Germany would have had to re- 
lease her aircraft designers, unmuzzle 
her intellectuals and provide the work- 
ing class with the incentive of freedom 
as a political investment to raise the 
productivity of labor. Thus, Nazism, 
with the weapons of barbarism would 
have been the source of its own demo- 
cratic negation. (Unless international 
tensions would have set back these 
democratic reforms. ) 


What is wrong with the above thesis 
within the terms of Deutscher’s eco- 
nomic determinism? 


I know that some will answer this 
Nazi analogue by saying that the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie (and all capitalism) 
could not possibly extend rights to 
the people that ran counter to the 
“rights” of the bourgeoisie to exploit 
the worker and produce goods for a 
profit on the market; and the Nazi 
Party could not afford to extend po- 
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litical or social democracy to the 
masses since democracy ran counter 
to its ideology. The matter of id2ology 
I will come to shortly. It is the first 
part of the answer that is interesting 
here, not because it is wrong but, on 
the contrary, so correct. Certainly, the 
limits to democracy under capitalism 
are set by the “rights” of the capitalists 
to exploit and to make a profit. But 
these are considerations of class and 
class relations and they do not enter 
into Deutscher’s calculations so far as 
Russian society is concerned (or is 
Russia a classless society?). The point 
of this analogy is that if one judges 
Nazism with the methodology of Deut- 
scher’s discussion of Russia (which 
omits any serious discussion of class 
relations), it is possible to build a 
rationale for Nazism similar to his for 
Stalinism. 

The fact is that some socialists, with 
Deutscher’s methodology, were  se- 
duced by Nazism! 


COMMONLY ADDED TO THE mystique of 
Industrialization and Planning is the 
myth of Stalinist Ideology as a force 
impelling democratization. 

Inherent in Communist Ideology, so 
the argument goes, is commitment to 
freedom. Even during the worst years 
of Stalinist terror, when ideology was 
warped by “primitive magic,’ Commu- 
nism was obliged to speak of national 
independence, racial equality and the 
future classless society where all men 
will be brothers. It also placed on re- 
quired reading lists many Marxist 
classics. It is this “ideal inherent in 
Stalinism” Deutscher wrote in his po- 
litical biography of Stalin, “that has 
remained the inspiration” in Russia, 
although the ideal was “given a grossly 
distorted expression” by Stalin. 

If this “remained the inspiration” 
under Stalin, how much more inspir- 
ing it is today! For, as economic ad- 
vances have brought Russia beyond 
the point where terror is required, the 
idea of freedom inherent in Commu- 
nist Ideology takes on new and more 
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powerful meaning. The masses, who 
do not have to be convinced of the 
value of freedom, are made even more 
conscious of its absence. They press 
for freedom and the bureaucracy, 
with less reason to resist such pres- 
sures, and themselves under the “in- 
spiration” of Communist Ideology 
move, slowly, gradually—sometimes re- 
luctantly, to bring reality into con- 
formity with ideological commitment 
to freedom. There is also a more edu- 
cated and confident intelligentsia in 
Russia, many of whom are young, un- 
compromised by personal responsibil- 
ity for Stalin’s terror. They find posi- 
tions on all levels of government and 
industry. They, too, are “inspired” and 
encouraged by the relaxation and be- 
come a potent force for democratiza- 
tion. 

There is something to be said for 
this popular thesis only as a “grossly 
distorted expression” of the truth. 

Ideology is of tremendous moment 
in the Communist system. Its greater 
importance as compared to capitalism 
is rooted in the fact that Russia is 
ruled by a propertyless class whose 
authority is established by its political 
power. By contrast, the social power 
of capitalists resides in their private 
ownership of the means of production 
in a market economy. As long as gov- 
ernment protects the sanctity of free 
enterprise, there is no absolutely com- 
pelling reason for capitalists to con- 
cern themselves with Ideology. Doc- 
trine can become a subject for ped- 
ants; politics for politicians. And 
where individual capitalists do engage 
directly in politics, it is frequently on 
a primitive level of operation—e.g. 
Eisenhower's Cabinet of politically il- 
literate businessmen. 

In Russia, there is no such division 
between economics and politics. The 
means of production are owned by the 
State. And those who collectively con- 
trol the State own the means of pro- 
duction. Where social power is thus 
politically determined, the ruling class 
rules directly, and the ruling agency 
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—in Russia, the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party—becomes in a most literal 
sense “the executive committee of the 
ruling class.” Clearly, politics for this 
“executive committee” implies the 
highest levels of political sophistica- 
tion and class consciousness. This con- 
sciousness is invested in the complex 
and well-tended Ideology with which 
the ruling class struggles against op- 
ponents, justifies its rule, gives itself 
purpose, fights for popular support 
outside and inside Russia. 

This is not to say that the politics 
of the bureaucratic class is determined 
by its ideology. On the contrary, it is 
more concerned with power than con- 
sistent principles. But a class ideology 
does not require consistent principles. 
Indeed, a basic function of Communist 
Ideology is to provide a broad, Jesu- 
itical system to prove all contradic- 
tions to be nothing more than strategic 
shifts, or new responses to new situ- 
ations, all of them consistent with the 
larger historical purpose of Commu- 
nism and therefore consistent with 
each other. Thus, with its medieval 
casuistry called Ideology, the contra- 
diction between Popular Front and the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact becomes a logical se- 
quence of strategic moves; totalitari- 
anism becomes freedom, subjugated 
nations become People’s Democracies, 
and, as we shall see, the future class- 
less society in Russia means the dicta- 
torship of the Communist Party whose 
authority becomes even more abso- 
lute than in Stalin’s day. 


THIS TOTALITARIAN CLASS, and its Ide- 
ology, did not arise out of the efforts 
of an indigenous, pre-revolutionary 
force in Russia, contending for power 
with the armies and ideologies of so- 
cialism and Czarism. It arose gradu- 
ally, without any clear perspective, out 
of the ranks and leadership of the 
Communist movement — a movement 
already festering in the early twenties 
filling a vacuum created in that un- 
happy land by the inability of social- 
ism to survive in isolation, and the 


impossibility of any other class to as- 
sume power. The Stalinist faction in 
the Bolshevik Party—the Russian rul- 
ing class in embryo—to satisfy its own 
needs, to win support in and out of 
the Party, was obliged to speak in 
the name, and with the idiom, of so- 
cialism. It could do nothing else and 
nothing else would do. As it manipu- 
lated socialist language and concepts, 
it set the stage for transforming the 
Party, murdering its leaders and sub- 
verting everything that gives meaning 
to socialism. 

(I should add here, just in passing, 
that when I speak of the Communists 
ideological manipulation of language, 
I do not mean that they do so out of 
purely evil and undirected motives. 
Ideology fulfills an indispensable moral 
and psychological need for the bu- 
reaucracy. If the Russian leaders, even 
the most evil of them, were so many 
lagos without a higher moral rationale, 
deceiving and manipulating for the 
pure joy of doing evil, we would not 
be discussing either a social system or 
an Ideology, but a_ vast _ lunatic 
asylum. ) 

This writer, then, understands the 
historic roots of Communist Ideology 
and why some (not all) of the so- 
cialist idiom has become a fixed ideo- 
logical feature; and why it is obliged 
to bring to the public some (not all) 
books of some (not all) great socialist 
figures of the past. 

But, after this is established — and 
exaggerated — what is there about 
these aspects of Communist Ideology 
which gives them such force that the 
basic foundations of Communist class 
rule will gradually give way? Why 
should anyone believe this? Because 
Deutscher tells us that the socialistic 
ideal is “inherent” in Stalinism? But 
how idealistic—or stupid—does he think 
this class is (and if it is not a class, 
what is it?). é 

“Is it a matter of stupidity or intelli- 
gence,” I might be asked. And further 
told that “there are objective laws in 
Russia as in any society and these laws 
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are more important than what. this or 
that bureaucrat wants todo.” 

To which one might well reply: 
what laws? I know of economic laws 
under capitalism which exist inde- 
pendently of the whim of this or that 
capitalist. However, as has been 
pointed out, those who rule in Russia 
make their own laws. Their rule predi- 
cates conscious direction of society 
and they know, not by blind instinct 
but through consciousness, that their 
special privileges and prestige as a 
class rests on their control of the State 
and that this control is secure only 
as long as they can prevent contenders 
from arising. Khrushchev knows this; 
so does Suslov; it is known to that 
drab, anti-Semitic Minister of Culture, 
Mme. E. A Furtseva; it is known to 
Brezhnev, to Mikoyan, to all Party 
secretaries from Kaions up to the Cen- 
tral Committee; it is known to the 
Communist heads of the so-called 
trade unions; it is known to the super- 
annuated Komsomol chieftans. It is 
known, as well, to the editors of /zves- 
tia, Pravda and Party Life. They all 
know that the limits to reform are set 
in this conscious class resistance to 
democratic institutions. They know 
that political parties, free press, free 
unions, and similarly alien institutions 
can come to Russia only over their 
dead bodies—figuratively speaking, of 
course. 

William Z. Foster knows this. So do 
the Hungarian people. 

If only all my left-wing friends 
knew it. 


YET, THERE Is A liberalizing force gen- 
erated by the language and texts of 
freedom. But it is not the dynamic 
that is going to see the self-redemption 
or self-immolation of a “historically 
progressive” totalitarian class. 

The basic ideas of socialism did 
break through the curtain of Commu- 
nist ideological falsification even dur- 
ing the era of Stalinist terror. They 
penetrate with even greater force in 
periods of relaxation. As terror be- 
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comes more latent, the ruling class 
is compelled to rely more on persua- 
sion. It removes socialist books from 
the Index; it permits greater freedom 
of discussion of a wider range of sub- 
jects. It produces ‘the “intellectual fer- 
ment” familiar to all. This may have 
made the masses hopeful at first. But 
the bureaucracy cannot possibly elimi- 
nate those glaring contradictions be- 
tween the realities of its rule and the 
promises suggested by the reforms. 
The working class will not be per- 
mitted to enjoy either leisure or free- 
dom; students and intellectuals will 
grow increasingly aware of the differ- 
ence between Marx’s promise of com- 
munism as “the true resolution of the 
strife between existence and essence, 
between objectification and _ self-con- 
firmation, between freedom and neces- 
sity, between the individual and the 
species” and the actuality of a one- 
Party system where the Party grows 
stronger and man remains the alien- 
ated object of class exploitation. 

The dynamic of democratization, 
then, which inheres in Communism is 
to be found neither in its commitment 
to the socialist idiom, nor in its re- 
forms. The dynamic resides only in the 
ability of these circumstances to edu- 
cate, arouse and encourage the people 
to resolve the permanent contradic- 
tion between Communism and free- 
dom in massive democratic struggles 
from below which aim not at reform- 
ing the ruling class but destroying it. 


THE “IDEAL INHERENT” IN Stalinism 
that Deutscher sees is but the “false 
consciousness” of a ruling class. A 
truer image of Communism can be 
found in the specific doctrines and 
general concepts inhering in a bastar- 
dized Ideology that crosses some of 
the language and concepts of socialism 
with the strategic and fundamental so- 
cial needs of a totalitarian class. It is 
not the ideal of racial equality or the 
brotherhood of man, but the theories 
of “socialism in one country,” “social 
fascism,” “Popular Frontism”, which 
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truly inhere in Communism. More 
than such reactionary notions, there 
inheres in Stalinism the “primitive 
magic”’ that Deutscher would have us 
believe was only a gross aberration 
under Stalin which a more rational 
Communism would slough off. But 
tribal rites, hero-worship, cultism con- 
tinue under Khrushchev, as they will 
under his heir. The magic potion is 
less heady today but it is there and 
in recent years the cultist brew has 
taken on more of the stench of 
Stalin’s day. 

In addition to its inherent and 
unique anti-socialist doctrines and 
“primitive magic” the true role, es- 
sence and measure of Communist Ide- 
ology has been the corruption of the 
concepts and definitions which are at 
the very heart of socialism. 

The Communist Manifesto states 
that the “first step in the workers’ rev- 
olution is to make the proletariat the 
ruling class, to establish democracy.” 
Stalinist Ideology can neither ignore 
nor permit such formulations. Thus, 
according to the 1959 edition of the 
History of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, Russia today is a 
“socialist democracy which se- 
cures to all citizens genuine freedom 
of speech, of the press, of assembly, 
meetings and demonstrations.” Here, 
the History recognizes that democracy 
does mean freedom of press, speech, 
meetings, demonstrations. But the de- 
cisive content of democracy is denied 
and thereby redefined by the assertion 
that democracy in practice is exempli- 
fied by what exists in Russia. This 
gross redefinition of democracy is one 
edge ‘of a multi-bladed ideological 
knife thrust into the heart of the whole 
humanist ethic of socialism: the dis- 
junction between freedom and social- 
ism, between “political democracy” 
and “economic democracy.” 

Such notions existed before Stalin, 
but it is Communism which made 
them a central feature of an ideology, 
and promoted it throughout the world. 
How effective this campaign has been 


can be seen in all the pseudo-sophisti- 
cated jabberwocky of those who as- 
sume that Russia has a “socialist econ- 
omy” with a “political dictatorship,” 
that it is a ‘“workers’ state” and, in 
the same breath, that its working class 
is disfranchised. This loss of concern 
in the left-wing world with the rele- 
vance of freedom to socialism implies 
surrendering the values of both. 
STALINIST IDEOLOGY WAS always con- 
cerned with the future. To be sure, it 
was not the socialist future envisioned 
in broad outlines by socialist theoreti- 
cians. Stalinism had to weave the to- 
talitarian reality into the egalitarian 
vision. In Stalin’s day, this took the 
form of two grotesque theories: as 
the State moves toward the classless 
society, the class struggle becomes 
sharper; and, second, once in the class- 
less phase, the State not only doesn't 
wither away but becomes more op- 
pressive. 

Ideological concern with the future 
is further heightened today under the 
impetus of a totalitarian regime trying 
to substitute persuasion for the naked 
use of a now latent terror. If only the 
peasants produce more, the workers 
meet quotas, everyone keeps his 
proper place and capitalism doesn’t 
upset the schedule—then in 1970, or 
thereabouts—when American levels of 
production are reached, Russia will 
move into its higher communist phase. 
(As though all that has to be done to 
reach communist abundance is to 
match capitalist America’s production 
figures!) Khrushchev feels the need to 
discuss the future not only for the 
sake of economic incentives, or to win 
favor, or because communism is immi- 
nent. It also relates to the most im- 
portant sociological change in Russia 
—the role of the Communist Party. 

Since this change provides the clear- 
est evidence of the limits to Rus- 
sian reform, it is worth a brief review; 
after which we will see that these 
changes have inspired reversals of 


Marxist thought similar to those con- 
tributed by Stalin. 
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THE COMMUNIST PARTY UNDER Stalin 
—and under Khrushchev—was a vasi 
coordinating agency embracing indi- 
viduals on various levels of authority: 
factory managers, technicians, scicn- 
tists, army men, teachers, intellectuals 
and the host of officials associated with 
non-Party government agencies. 

However, within the Party structure 
there were not only government offi- 
cials and the like, but the Party Spe- 
cialists—-the Apparatus men who rose 
to prominence not by serving any spe- 
cial branch of government or economy 
but by serving the needs of the Party. 

It was inevitable that within the 
Communist Party conflicts would arise 
between the 3% which composed the 
Party machinery and other leading 
Party members prominent in govern- 
ment or military agencies. Army men, 
for example, who were Party mem- 
bers, had their own apparatus outside 
the Party. They developed narrower 
interests, thought more of combat 
training than of Party indoctrination. 
To a lesser degree, this was true of 
Party members who headed govern- 
ment ministries where they built pri- 
vate machines to which they had to 
cater, bringing them into conflict with 
professional Party functionaries. Cer- 
tainly the ministers of various security 
agencies who had their own economic 
empires in slave labor camps and a 
powerful military apparatus under 
them, did not and could not have an 
identity of interests with the Party 
specialist. 

It was a conflict between the Party 
machine which must think in terms of 
power and he concerned with ques- 
tions of ideology, foreign strategy, etc., 
and those whose loyalty to the Party 
competed with their own special in- 
terests as government officials. 

This conflict between Ministers and 
functionaries in Stalin's Party had its 
corollary in broader conflicts between 
the Party as a whole and non-Party 
technicians, managers and administra- 
tors. These conflicts which generated 
intrigues, purges and inefficiency were 
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essential for the rule of the personal 
dictator. Stalin remained on the peak 
of each hierarchy and through his 
unique position, he could play one 
force against another and thereby see 
to it that no hierarchy or individual in 
either the Party or tne government 
could ever challenge his supreme au- 
thority as the final arbiter of all dis- 
putes. 

To maintain a kind of equilibrium 
of power, subordinate to his own, 
Stalin consciously set about to weaken 
(not destroy) the primacy of Commu- 
nist Party organizations in various gov- 
ernment ministries. For example, it 
was expressly stated in the Party rules 
in 1939, and repeated in 1952, that 
the Party organizations in local indus- 
trial enterprises were not to dictate 
policies in the event of disputes with 
local managers. 


WHEN STALIN DIED, he left no heirs. 
Without his decisive voice and with 
no other to replace it immediately, 
heads of Party and State openly spoke 
of “panic and disarray,” and within 
the Party the rivalry between ap- 
paratchniki and government ministers 
grew less restrained, This conflict has 
been resolved in the only way possi- 
ble for the more viable functioning of 
a totalitarian system. The apparatch- 
niki has become supreme in the Party, 
and the Party has become supreme in 
the country. And, once again, there 
is a personal dictator. 

The Presidium of the Communist 
Party after Stalin’s death consisted of 
ten full members and four candidate- 
members. Of these, only one was a 
Party specialist who held no ministe- 
rial post: Nikita Khrushchev. All but 
one of the others have been purged: 
Beria was executed and his Ministry 
of the Interior eventually subdivided 
and rendered powerless as a potential 
threat to the supremacy of the Party; 
Malenkov tried to build his machine 
in the government apparatus as Pre- 
mier and he was purged, Bulganin 
who took over Malenkov’s job was 
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purged, so was the economic specialist 
Pervukhin, similarly with Kaganovich, 
Minister of Heavy Industry, Molotov, 
head of the Foreign Ministry, etc., etc. 

Of the original post-Stalin Presi- 
dium, only one minister, Mikoyan, re- 
mains. And between the Presidiurn as 
it stood in 1953 and today, there have 
been several turnovers with purges of 
governmental leaders a _ continual 
process until there has emerged, today, 
a Presidium of the Communist Party 
on which only a minority have any 
leading ministerial posts. 

Evidence that this struggle broke 
out openly in the Party immediately 
after Stalin's death was provided by 
the frame-up and execution of Beria. 
(He was accused of being in the pay 
of foreign imperialism during the civil 
war!) 

Whatever motives others may have 
had in liquidating the head of the pow- 
erful Minister of Internal Affairs, the 
Party apparatus men feared this pow- 
erful Ministry as well as threats to the 
Party’s primacy. 

Pravda announced immediately after 
his arrest: 


The party organization must exer- 
cise regular and systematic surveillance 
over the work of all organizations and 
governmental offices as well as the 
activity of all leading officials. In 
line with this, it is necessary to main- 
tain systematic and continuous super- 
vision over the activity of the organs 
of the Ministry of Internal Affairs. 
This is not merely the right, but the 
direct duty of the party organization. 


Khrushchev makes little pretense 
about his objection to leading Com- 
munists who have special allegiances 
outside of the Party sitting on the 
Presidium. In the case of Zhukov, for 
example, it, was explained: 


Zhukov pursued a line separating 
our armed forces from the Communist 
Party, of weakening the party organi- 
zation and essentially of weakening the 
political organs in the Soviet Army. 
His work was clearly marked by a ten- 





dency to regard the Soviet Armed 
forces as his own domain. 


The Party, which controls and di- 
rects the activity of all organizations 
and agencies, cannot leave the armed 
forces outside its field of vision. Lead- 
ership of them cannot be outside the 
control of the Party, of its Central 
Committee. 


The idea that what we have in Rus- 
sia is a managerial society or a man- 
agerial revolution was given the death 
blow in 1957 in a series of economic 
changes pushed through by Khrush- 
chev. In these changes, the state eco- 
nomic commission was emasculated 
and the country broken down into a 
large number of economic regions. 
This was advertised as designed to in- 
crease the efficiency of industry by re- 
moving bureaucratic control from the 
center and giving local managers an 
incentive to increase production. That 
might have been one purpose, but of 
no less significance, the economic “re- 
forms” of 1957 were designed to give 
the Party a better chance to supervise 
the work of the managers and tech- 
nicians. By giving greater authority to 
local economic bodies, it became easier 
for local bodies of the centralized 
Communist Party to oversee directly 
and supervise production schedules 
and the behavior of economic man- 
agers. As explained in an editorial in 
Pravda: 


The reorganization of the manage- 
ment of the economy on the territorial 
principle will increase immeasurably 
the responsibility of the Party agencies 
in the republics, territories and reg‘ons 
for the development of production. . . 
the Party will guide efficiently and con- 
cretely industrial entezprises and con- 
struction projects. 


The growing power of the Commu- 
nist Party is also evidenced by the re- 
vival of Comrades Courts and the for- 
mation of People’s Guards. Hailed by 
many as “reforms,” they are no such 
thing. The 


“Comrades Courts ar2 
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elected public agencies charged with 
actively contributing to the inculca- 
tion in citizens of a spirit of a Com- 
munist attitude toward labor and so 
cialist property, and the observance 
of the rules of socialist behavior” ac- 
cording to the Model Statutes on Com- 
rades Courts. They are organized 
everywhere: in schools, enterprises, 
apartment houses, collectives. The 
court is selected at a general meeting 
of workers, students. These courts 
hear minor infractions of discipline 
and can pass light sentences on a 
worker found guilty of “poor quality 
work, allowing defective output or idl 
time resulting from a worker’s uncon- 
scientious attitude toward his duties,” 
“foul language” or “petty arrogance” 
or “leading a parasitic way of lite.” 

In March 1959, by joint Decree of 
the Communist Party and the Council 
of Ministers, the People’s Guard was 
organized. These are “voluntary d2- 
tachments”—over 2 million strong—re- 
cruited locally, ostensibly “to stop vio- 
lations of public order and restraining 
violators mainly through persuasion 
and warning.” That one of the more 
popular methods of persuasion in- 
cludes beatings with clubs, feet and 
fists is commonly reported even in the 
Russian press. 

These kangaroo Comrades Courts 
and vigilante Guards have a number of 
purposes. Obviously, they are intended 
as counter balances to the lessening of 
terror and to “persuade” the people 
that relaxation does not mean that 
they can depart from what the Krem- 
lin calls the “everyday laws of Soviet 
life.” They have the related purpose 
of prying into and regulating the great- 
er leisure time of the people since 
Stalin’s death. (Leisure is anathema 
to totalitarianism and the Kremlin 
makes no secret about its anxieties 
over free time which might seduce 
people into subversive thinking, lead- 
ing a parasitic way of life, or depart- 
ing in any way from acceptable Com- 
munist behavior.) 

However, what basically motivates 
the formation of these two extremely 
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important “public organizations” is 
the Party’s campaign to inject itself 
into every phase of Russian life—po- 
litical, economic, social, cultural, ju- 
ridical and personal. Neither the Com- 
rades Courts nor the People’s Guards 
has its own national ministry; both are 
under the effective control of local 
units of the Communist Party. Thus, 
the Party arrogates police and repres- 
sive powers formerly held by govern- 
mental agencies at the same time as it 
more closely supervises the people. 

The Comrades Courts and People’s 
Guards are also further evidence that 
modern totalitarianism is not simply 
an authoritarian rule imposed above 
society but that it penetrates and sinks 
its roots into every nook and cranny 
of society. It not only extends and 
deepens its areas of supervision but 
requires the participation of wider and 
deeper strata of the people. Ultimately, 
like any great evil, it seeks to involve 
its victims—in this case, the personnel 
of the Comrades Courts and People’s 
Guards—in its own system of immoral- 
ity and corruption. 


PARALLEL TO THE EXTENSION of Party 
power there has now emerged a per- 
sonal dictator—Nikita Khrushchev. 

The return to one man rule—though 
obviously Khrushchev does not have, 
and will not have, the same power as 
Stalin—is not accidental. The idea and 
implications of collective leadership 
strike at the core of the totalitarian 
system. 

Collective leadership implies the 
diffusion of power and diffusion of 
power among a committee of equals 
implies the organization of factions. If 
Khrushchev and Bulganin were equals, 
each would normally seek to bolster 
his power by currying favor among 
the lower echelons of the Party. And 
in the event of a dispute between 
equals, these factions would be con- 
tending for power. The factions, in 
turn, in order to strengthen their posi- 
tion, would seek support in non-Party 
institutions and might even turn to the 
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masses for support. This would be 
catastrophic for the system. 

These are the consequences of col- 
lective leadership. They are under- 
stood by the Kremlin leadership which 
has the collective intelligence to un- 
derstand that a supreme arbiter must 
be selected or win out in a power 
struggle confined to the highest circles 
of the Party. 

Along with Krushchev's rise as per- 
sonal dictator, go the cultist trappings 
reminiscent of his predecessor. 

At the 21st Party Congress, we 
learned from A. N. Nesmayev, Presi- 
dent of the Acadamy of Science, that 
“The theses of Comrade Khrushchev’s 
report . . . point a clear road for bi- 
ology.”’ (And this accolade only a few 
months after Khrushchev dismissed the 
editor of Russia’s leading botany pub- 
lication for criticizing Lysenko!) 

Minister of Defense, Marshal K. 
Malinovsky: “. .. thanks to the daily 
solicitude of the Communist Party, its 
Central Committee, and _ Nikita 
Khrushchev personally, our armed 
forces fully meet present day military 
requirements.” Malinovsky learned 
well the lesson of Zhukov’s fate. 

And I cannot resist quoting the fol- 
lowing run-on sentence by P. N. Pos- 
pelov, Secretary of the Presidium: 


We must say quite plainly, com- 
rades, that in the great political, theo- 
rectical and organization. work that has 
been carried out in all spheres by our 
Leninist Central Committee, beginning 
with the solution of the most complex 
and urgent international questions, the 
consistent struggle for the cause of 
peace, for the prevention of war, the 
solution of the most important ques- 
tion of the development of agriculture, 
the collective farm system, the reor- 
ganization of the management of in- 
dustry and construction, and ending 
with the question of science, literature 
and arts, the question of enhancing 
links between school and life, the out- 
standing role belongs to the initiative, 
the rich political experience and tire- 





Nikita 


less energy of Comrade 
Sergeyevich Khrushchev. 


This, we are told, was followed by 
“Stormy Applause.” These samples of 
the new cult of the individual are two 
years old! Since then, the “applause” 
has become “stormier” more “pro- 
longed”’ and occurs at more frequent 
intervals. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO COMMUNIST Ideol- 
ogy in light of the growing power of 
the Party and the increasing concen- 
tration of power in the hands of one 
person? Political parties reflect class 
interest. How is it possible, then, for 
a ruling Party to become stronger as 
classes are dissolving with the state 
presumably, then, withering away? But 
these are not really such sticky ques- 
tions for Party theoreticians. They re- 
solve this dilemma with two ideologi- 
cal “thrusts.” The first is simply a mat- 
ter of linguistics. The Communist 
Party becomes a “public organization” 
that will exist only for the purpose of 
enforcing the everyday rules of Com- 
munist life—and see to it, naturally, 
that competing “public agencies” do 
not arise to challenge the perogatives 
of the supreme “public agency.” 

This is too disingenuous even for 
Communist theoreticians, so they go 
back to Stalin’s text to let us know 
that. after all, under special circum- 
stances, the State might be obliged to 
exist under Communism. 

Thus, Suslov, a reputed theoretician 
on the Party Presidium speaks: 


Marxist-Leninist theory and _histori- 
cal experience have established that 
after the victory of the socialist revo- 
lut‘on the state remains in existence 
not only under socialism but, in cer- 
tain historic circumstances, under com- 
munism as well, if capitalism remains a 
threat to it. 


Party historian, M. V. Khuralmov, 
in the same vein, also gives credit 
where credit is due: 
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He [Stalin] . . . boldly posed the 
question of the insufficiency of the 
well-known formula of F. Engels about 
the withering away of the state, and 
gave a new formulation to the question 
of the possibility of preserving the 
state even under Communism, if the 
danger of attack from outside still 
exists. 

The Russian Party’s new Draft Pro- 
gram talks of the “withering away of 
the state” and simultaneously asserts 
the need for the Party to “strengthen 
discipline, control the activities of all 
the elements of the administrative ap- 
paratus, check the execution of the 
decisions and laws of the Soviet state 
and heighten the responsibility of every 
official for the strict and timely imple- 
mentation of these laws.” 

Herein is the evidence from Com- 
munist Ideology that the theoretical 
limit to reforms in Communist coun- 
tries is set where freedom begins. 
BY WAY OF summary and conclusions: 

* Reforms have considerably im- 
proved the over-all conditions of life 
for the people. Russia, however, re- 
mains a totalitarian system in the most 
precise meaning of that term: a society 
where all power is in the hands of a 
single Party, where this Party must 
have a personal dictator at its head, 
where Party and dictator are removed 
from all popular control by the people 
(at the same time as they seek to es- 
tablish their authority among, the peo- 
ple through coercion, persuasion and 
corruption with the assistance of “pub- 
lic agencies”), and where the Party 
has developed its own Ideology re- 
flecting and reinforcing its rule. 

* This ruling Party is not a political 
party as is commonly understood. It is 
the heart, brain and nervous system of 
a totalitarian ruling class. To the ex- 
tent that this Party has substituted it- 
self for other repressive, non-Party 
bureaucracies, there has been a tight- 
ening of Communism’s totalitarian 
fabric since Stalin’s death, along with 
the relaxation of terror. 
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* There is nothing to justify view- 
ing industrialization as though it were 
possessed of some mystical qualities, 
teleologically pulling a totalitarian so- 
ciety to its democratic destiny. Far 
more important than the alleged im- 
perative of democratization in Russia's 
planned economy is the totalitarian 
imperative inherent in the conscious- 
ness and ideology of a bureaucratic 
class whose economic rule is estab- 
lished by its political control of the 
State. 

* The Russian ruling class cannot 
move toward democracy. Neither can 
it revert to Stalinist terror—except as a 
means of suppressing overt revolution- 
ary discontent. This dilemma is, in- 
deed, an “internal contradiction.” 

But it is inconceivable that the 
people, encouraged by the more re- 
laxed atmosphere, will not take advan- 
tage of the reforms and make their de- 
mands upon the regime for more of 
the same and eventually for some of 
what the regime cannot possibly give— 
political freedom. 

Opposition is inevitable and there 
are already many signs among Russian 
workers, peasants, youth and intellec- 
tuals that totalitarian reform has gen- 
erated discontent, not apathetic con- 
sent. We can expect to see this dis- 
content grow, not only among these 
groups, but even among elements of 
the bureaucracy itself which, under 
the pressure of events and their own 
inner moral resources, will rise above 
their own class and weld their strength 
to that of the masses below. 

It is only this discontented popu- 
lace, acting in revolutionary concert, 
which can finally resolve the “inner 
contradiction” of Communism. 


JuLius JacoBson was the first Edi- 
tor of Anvil magazine and was 
Managing Editor of The New 
International from 1952-58. He 
is on the Editorial Board of 
New Politics. 
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Henry Braun 


FROM THE WORKING CLASS SLUMS of 
Seoul, Korea to the Temple of the Moon 
Spirit it is but a day’s journey by bus. 
However, the question as to whether or not 
you embark for O-Dae Mountain in quest 
of the Satori (Awakening) of Zen Bud- 
dhism is usually decided by the price of 
the bus fare. Some have the money and 
some do not. For in truth there are mil- 
lions of people in the Orient for whom 
the Temple of the Moon Spirit is as re- 
mote as Rockefeller Plaza, while on the 
other hand there is a growing number of 
American intellectuals who have made the 
pilgrimage in spirit without stirring from 
the patios of their suburban homes. 

My own visit to the Temple of the 
Moon Spirit was made in the summer of 
nineteen hundred and fifty seven, a bad 
summer for both the Koreans and the 
American colony in Seoul. The rain had 
washed away the blood of the workers and 
students who had fallen before the barri- 
cades at Kyung Mu Dai, but with the pass- ie y r 
ing of the monsoon season the city swel- —_ ° 
tered in the hot sun-and moved_on in weari- 
ness and despair under the brooding surveillance of Syngman Rhec’s police 
and informers. The morally sensitive members of the American colony drank 
a great deal and cursed the black marketeer ricii and the political hood- 
lums they rubbed shoulders with at Embassy parties. Korean intellectuals 
and teachers became more guarded in their writing and lectures. And the 
poor of the city turned as one to a nightmare world of nativistic religious 
cults that gathered around a score of charismatic prophets, ranging from 
demented animistic shamans to one man who proclaimed that the Korean 
people were the lost tribe of Israel upon whose shoulders rested the redemp- 
tion of the world. As the bus pulled away from Seoul’s East Gate district the 
fleeting glimpse of an old Korean standing like a zombie in the hot sun 
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beating the drum of the Salvation Army deepened my sense of depression, 
and I began to look forward to the cool heights of O-Dae Mountain as a 
last refuge from a world gone mad, a world that had become a prison for 
rich and poor alike. 

I was not disappointed in my expectations. The Temple of the Moon 
Spirit was all that I had imagined it would be: an Oriental temple set in a 
background of pine trees, mountain paths and rushing streams. The literate 
young monks, seated in a circle of candlelight, talked knowingly of the novels 
of Herman Hesse, the writings of European Existentialists and of freedom 
and detachment. It was an unforgettable experience. And among the most 
lucid of my memories are the tales told to me of the search of other Zen 
pilgrims for freedom and detachment, and particularly of those who achieved 
Satori not in isolated mountain temples, but in the helter skelter of the 
everyday world. 

Zen is not an escape from the world. The spiritually awakened ones, 
I learned, are to be found everywhere, from the torture room of a police 
barracks to a crowded street in Nanking, China. For example, I was told of 
the case of one of Dr. Rhee’s more sadistic police officials who, after achiev- 
ing Satori, was able to torture a prisoner without a single tremor of the 
twisted emotional feelings of the run-of-the-mill sadist. And then there was 
the story of a group of Japanese officers who during the rape of Nanking 
proved in the Zen fashion that they were muga (living as if dead) by way of 
the existentialist gesture of throwing babies into the air and catching them 
on bayonets... .' 

Westerners (and most Oriental mothers and fathers interviewed by 
this writer) are usually tone deaf to the contrapuntal metaphysical themes 
to be heard in screams of pain and terror. Most of us are held prisoners like 
the author of The Yogi and the Commissar, in the perplexing world of moral 
dilemmas where suffering is taken as real and the ego for more than a 
semantic illusion. Even an anthropologist can suffer from ethnocentrism and 
suddenly feel more affinity with a shabby Salvation Army drummer in the 
hot sun of day than with philosophers who write Haiku poetry to the moon 
and play stick-pig with children. Thus, though one might deplore it as petty 
and sectarian, one can at least understand the ethnocentric reflex of Arthur 
Koestler who, when confronted by a Japanese Zen Abbot’s refusal to pass 
ethical judgement on Hitler’s murder of the Jews, became so upset that he 
lost interest in Oriental art. 

And so the question arises as to the value of pilgramages of the sort 
Koestler made. We bring with us too many attitudes rooted in the meta- 
physical and political dogmas of our youth. Perhaps a more objective view 
of Zen is to be obtained by a Jack Kerouac getting “with it,” with Alan 
Watts or by Professor William Barrett in communion with D. T. Suzuki on 
Columbia Heights. But once you have been under the spell of Zen in the 
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Orient it is hard to shake off. In my own case I discovered that after my 
return from the Far East, my week’s sojourn on the slopes of O-Dae Moun- 
tain was etched in hard, clear lines while my day to day life in the world of 
the American avante garde became a mist-filled dream. 


ZEN, WE ARE TOLD, IS NOT to be found in intellectual conceptualization, 
but experientially in the moment of Awakening or Satori. And though it is 
true, as a brief glimpse at any publisher’s list will show, that the American 
afficionados of Zen are not adverse to conceptualization, they are not of 
much help. We read in their works that Zen is the Oriental Chapter of the 
Society for General Semantics, that it is Heidegger with a Japanese accent, 
that it is a form of mental hygiene, the living element of all religions—but 
that it is definitely not a theology, a metaphysical system or mysticism. 
However, one has only to listen briefly to a few contemporary Zen Masters 
to discover that their words have a remarkable resemblance to theology, 
metaphysics and mystical revelation, and that moreover when their words 
are compared to the traditional writings of Zen they demonstrate a remark- 
able continuity with the real thing. 

Most of the misunderstanding arises from two sources, one that is 
inherent in Zen and another that stems from the heterogeneous nature of 
the American Zen enthusiasts as a group. 

The inadequacy of any world theory must ultimately be judged by its 
own logic and canons of cognition. But when we come to Zen or any mysti- 
cism we find (as Stephen Pepper once noted regarding mysticism in general )* 
that so far as it trusts to the certainty of its intuition mysticism is dogmatic 
and hence untrustworthy, and so far as it trusts to its capacity to generate a 
structural hypothesis it is almost completely lacking in scope. All sorts of 
pronouncements are made on topics such as infinity, mind and matter, but 
it is a game with no rules. As Arthur Koestler points out, words which have 
a precise meaning in science or philosophy are borrowed and rolled around 
in “a game of Alice in Wonderland croquet with mobile hoops.” 

But ideas have consequences and if Zen refuses battle on the field of 
philosophy, it can hardly refuse examination of its social and cultural impact 
in past and present societies of mankind. And it is in this snhere that the 
“Popular Frontism” of the Zen afficionados is most clearly revealed. The 
function and effects of this intellectual Popular Frontism are analogous to 
those of its historical political namesake: irreconcilable interests and prin- 
ciples are glossed over or concealed with the effect that vital particular 
interests of certain participants are furthered while the vision of men of 
good will is seriously limited. 

It seems impossible to believe that the author of “Escape Fron Free- 
dom” in his enthusiasm for the “unitive approach of Zen” should write: 
“There are many symbols for the new goal which lies ahead, and not in thz 
past: Tao, Nirvana, Enlightenment, the Good, God. The differences be- 
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tween these symbols are caused by the social and cultural differences existing 
in the various countries in which they arose.””* 

What this bland theological judgment tends to bring about is a short- 
circuiting of any attempt at a science of comparative religion. It removes the 
world religions other than one’s own from the focus of the intellect to such 
an extent that Erich Fromm, an otherwise perceptive social scientist, can 
announce that: “While Zen transcends ethics, it includes the basic ethical 
aims of Buddhismwhich are essentially the same as those of all humanistic 
teaching.”’* 

The inner circle, however, lacks this good faith and innocence. De- 

ending upon his audience, D. T. Suzuki can make Earl Browder in his 
prime seem like a lonely, hair-splitting sectarian. At one point he can write 
that: “Zen... is extremely flexible in adapting itself to almost any philosophy 
and moral doctrine as long as its intuitive teaching is not interfered with. 
It may be found wedded to anarchism or fascism, communism or democracy, 
atheism or idealism.” * 

When pressed to the wall by a demand for a statement on the ethical 
content of Zen, Suzuki can head off any impending breach by forming an 
alliance with the main body of Buddhism and linking Zen with the ethics of 
the traditional Buddhist teachings, such as the ‘“Fourfold Nob‘e Truth” and 
the “Eightfold Righteous Path.” But if you are allergic to the odor of in- 
cense he can come down to brass tacks and reveal that: “When we read 
Zen literature without being told of its relation to Buddhism, we may almost 
fail to recognize in it such things as are generally regarded as specifically 
Buddhist.” * 

After awhile this refusal to fish or cut bait becomes rather boring. 
However, the boredom gives way to curiosity when we find that with a little 
investigation the “humanist” mysticism of Buddhism breaks down into sec- 
tarian differences which range from taboos against crushing a blade of grass, 
to making a cult of homosexuality, clear on up to the practice of usury, the 
burning of co-religionist’s temples, and the murder of fellow Buddhists. 
Buddhism, after all, has left an imprint in history, and Zen is not without a 
page or two in Oriental chronicles. The monks of the Moon Spirit Temple 
were saturated with a sense of history. Thus, if for no other motive than 
that of curiosity, one is forced 1o an examination of the historians of Zen 
on the American scene. 


AN ALAN WATTS CAN WRITE reams of pure unmitigated nonsense on the 
healthy sexual attitudes and emotional maturity of life in the rustic paradise 
of the Asiatic village and an anthrolopozist familiar with the real thing might 
shrug it off as a yearning romanticism bred of the Californian suburbs. 
Consequently, the more literate of the Zen afficionados admit that Watts is 
the Norman Vincent Peale of Zen, while the gospel is to be found in the 
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works of D. T. Suztki. The American student of Zen, therefore, invariably 
begins his study with Suzuki’s account of the origins of Zen in China. 

The appearance of the Zen patriarch Hui-neng (638-713) is taken by 
Suzuki as the turning point at which Zen began to flourish and Buddhism 
became “‘acclimatized to Chinese culture.’ To listen to Suzuki, it sounds 
like a democratic upsurge from below: 


There is no doubt that Hui-neng’s Sermons created a great sensation among the 
Buddhists of his day, perhaps because no Buddhist master before him had made 
such a direct appeal to the masses. The study of Buddhism until then had been 
more or less restricted to the learned classes and whatever discourses were given 
by the masters were based on orthodox texts.7 


Suzuki goes on to point out that “. . . it is a well established fact that 
the Chinese mind prefers to deal with concrete realities and actual experi- 
ences. As the first great native compounder of Zen, Hui-neng exactly ful- 
filled a need.”’* 

It’s a real American type success story—the man of the people winning 
out over the stuffy, orthodox upper class Buddhists to such an extent that 
the persecution of Buddhists launched by a reactionary Emperor ended with 
Zen stronger than ever. Only one thing is wrong. This Hollywood version 
and the historical record are at slight variance. Suzuki’s script seems out of 
focus somehow. Pick up any standard history book on Buddhism and the 
Tang Dynasty and a different pattern emerges. 

Even if the existence of Zen is dated from Bodhi Dharma’s arrival in 
China from India (approximately 500 A.D.) one must still account for 
several hundred years of the existence in China of an “Indian Buddhism” 
that was “not acclimatized to the practical minded psychology of the Chinese 
soul.” The Sutra of Forty Two Sections forms incontestable evidence of 
Buddhist activity in China from the latter half of the First Century A.D. 
(Han Dynasty). And so we have a period of four hundred years in which 
“aristocratic, intellectual Indian Buddhism” held the field alone. And the 
truth is that it did fairly well. In the troubled period of the Three Kingdoms 
(220-265) the translation of monastic rules into the vernacular indicated 
that many Chinese had turned to Buddhism. By 381 nine-tenths of the 
inhabitants of northwestern China were said to be Buddhists. Moreover, the 
appearance of a dozen or so sects give an indication of an intellectual vitality. 

Who were these converts to this “alien aristocratic Indian Buddhism?” 
Fact sifting scholars are in universal agreement. Indian Buddhism took root 
in the lower classes and merchant class. 

The triumph of Zen came toward the end of the Tang Dynasty. Between 
843 and 845 two waves of persecution struck Buddhism, the first motivated 
by economic reasons, the second by avowedly political reasons. A short time 
after the holocaust Zen emerged wealthier than ever and entered a long era 
of imperial support and favor, recognized as the Buddhism of China. Of the 
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scores of sects which thrived before the persecution many disappeared com- 
pletely—due, in the opinion of D. T. Suzuki, to their incompatibility with the 
“practical, empirical spirit” of the Chinese. Among thoze sects fallen along 
the wayside under the impact of persecution by Confucianists, Taoists and — 
their Buddhist opponents was Maitreya Buddhism whose raison d’étre was | y 
the messianic promise of the appearance of a new Buddha on earth who © 
would do away with injustice, exploitation and suffering and introduce a — 4 
Golden Age. Maitreya Buddhism, the Buddhism of the exploited masses of ~ 
China, proved to be incompatible with the “Chinese spirit” while Zen “took 
root.” 

From the writings of Professor Suzuki it is impossible to derive even a 
hint as to what is involved. Arthur Koestler’s work on Yoga and Zen, “The 
Lotus and the Robot,” on the other hand, is an undeniable breath of fresh 
air on the subject of Zen. But Koestler, by ignoring the class forces in the 
genesis and history of Zen, commits a blunder. His view of Zen as a “psychic 
balance to the patriarchal authoritarianism” contains a truth, but it is a half 
truth that leaves many questions unanswered, the most glaring of which is: 
In both China and Japan why did Zen serve as a psychic balance for the 
upper classes and not the lower classes? This is the question that must be 
kept to the fore in pursuing the history of Zen, and to do so necessitates 
keeping an attentive historical eye on the accompanying events in the realm 
of political economy. 

The Tang Dynasty, a period which many Orientalists regard as the 
creative climax of Chinese culture, reached the pinnacle of its power and 
glory in the 8th century. From then on it was dominated by the futile attempt 
to resolve the cyclical economic contradiction that brought every Chinese 
dynasty crashing down into the dust—the accumulative concentration of land 
in the hands of the gentry together with the impoverishment of the peasantry 
upon whose well-being the creativity and power of the state rested. By the 
beginning of the 9th century this process was gathering momentum in Tang 
society. As agricultural production became centered in the huge latifunda I 
type farms of the nobility, the independent peasantry disappeared along with c 
the peasant community. Contemporary poetry of this period reveals wide- i 
spread political and social insecurity, a growing sense of helplessness and a r 
lapse into superstition, along with the growth of the popularity of Buddhism € 
and Taoism. The effect of the approaching crisis was manifested in the gentry 
class by a decline in status of the traditional humanist mandarin ideal and a i 
rise in status of the militarist and his values. The eclipse of community, the I 
retreat of humanist values, psychological insecurity, culminating in the . 
emergence of a Garrison State—this was the background for the religious ( 
drama. ( 
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The Confucian Han Yu (768-824) fired the first shot by calling for 
the rooting out of alien and subversive ideologies. Buddhism was his main 
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target. His war cry was that the “moral and intellectual cultivation of the 
individual must have the objective of ordering the family, society and state.” 
In 845 Han Yu’s ideas are carried out by the Taoist advisors to the em- 
peror. A year later, after the death of the Taoist ruler, a Confucian-Buddhist, 
Niu Seng Yu, came to power in the new emperor’s circle. From this point 
on the old lower class Buddhist sects were finished and Zen was triumphant. 
As a respected Sinologist observes: 


From this time on one may observe closer co-operation between Confucianism 
and Buddhism; not only with meditative Buddhism as at the beginning of the Tang 
Dynasty but with the main branch of Buddhism, monastery Buddhism. From 
now onward the Buddhist doctrines of transmigration and retribution, which had 
really been directed against the gentry and in favor of the common people, were 
turned into an instrument serving the gentry: everyone who was unfortunate in 
this life must show such amenability to the government and the gentry that he 
would have a better chance of existence at least in the next life. Thus the revo- 
lutionary Buddhist doctrine of retribution became a reactionary doctrine that 
was of great service to the gentry.® 


The great peasant revolts that came twenty-eight years later found Zen 
on the same side of the barricades as the gentry. It was an alliance that was 
to last through half a hundred peasant revolutions and a score of dynasties. 
Today Zen is the only school of Buddhism now in existence in China, and 
according to all reports the Communist regime is extending to it a benevolent 
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IF IN CHINA THE DRAMA OF Buddhism had the melodramatic flair and earthy 
color of Chinese Opera, then in Japan it can only be compared to a No play 
in which plebian emotions-are ruled out and the plot unfolds in formalized 
ritual gestures. But the plot was the same, only stripped down to its 
essentials. 

In China, Buddhism entered as a lower status group religion. In Japan 
it was an upper class importation (552 A.D.) motivated by the political 
needs of the militarist Soga clan, one of the more bloody Machiavellian 
cliques in Japanese history. It was owing to the patronage of Prince Shotoku 
(574-622) that fifty years after its introduction, “Buddhism,” in the words 
of Suzuki, “struck its firm roots into Japanese soil.” Shotoku was so taken 
with Buddhism that he personally endeavoured to propagate the moral and 
philosophical content of Buddhism. A cursory glance at Shotoku’s Injunc- 
tions, however, gives rise to a vague theoretical conjecture that somehow 
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the Buddhism that moved from the lower classes of China, through Korea 
into the soul of Prince Shotoku was somewhere along the line tampered with 
by a labor relations expert. Article I gives a warning against class feeling. 
“Those above must be harmonious, those below must be well disposed.” 
Article III states that “When the Lord speaks the Vassal listens.” Article IV 
states that “the duty of the inferior is obedience, the duty of the superior is 
decorum.” The Injunctions go on to condemn anger, gluttony, envy, etc., 
ending with Article XVI which is an “instruction as to the seasons of forced 
labor.” But it takes a Suzuki to do justice to this flowering of Buddhism: “In 
those days Buddhism meant progress, and indeed everything that is to be 
valued in social life.”!? 

But one must be fair to Professor Suzuki, for as he confesses, during 
the course of the first five hundred years of Japanese Buddhism, “the dis- 
tinction between secular power and religious attainment began to be wiped 
out.”'' And this development was in Suzuki’s opinion against the spirit of 
Buddhism. 


The aristocratic and ritualistic Buddhism is not Buddhism. When it undergoes 
such transformation it 1s high time for it to go back to its original form, that is 
democratic and practical Buddhism . . . The Buddhism of the Heian period 
(782-1185) could not continue any longer in the way it used to go, and had to 
become the Kamakura Buddhism.!2 


The Kamakura era witnessed the emergence in Japan of Zen as a dis- 
tinct sect. Zen as a tendency had been present from the Nara period on, vut 
its triumph came in the “democratic” reformation of the Kamakura period. 
And who were the democrats who came forward to embrace “democratic 
and practical Buddhism?” According to Suzuki: 


The military class of Kamakura had a great liking for simplicity in every form. 
They were tired of and adverse to ornate aristocracy, and effeminate refinement. 
Zen supplied their wants to a nicety.!3 


For some reason neither Suzuki nor Alan Watts nor any of the present 
day Zen enthusiasts ever refer to the very famous literary work of the Kama- 
kura period that so appealed to the desire for simplicity in the “democratic” 
hearts of the militarist rulers of feudal Japan. It is rather strange because its 
author was none other than Eisai, the then recognized spokesman and leader 
of Zen. It is a real Zen classic with the title of: “The Protection of the State 
Through the Propagation of Zen Buddhism.” 

Zen remained the religion of the Samurai, and after the Meiji Resto- 
ration it became the religion of the new military caste and the upper middle 
class bureaucrat. True, Suzuki confesses that Japanese Buddhism gradually 
lost its vitality “due to the non-stimulating character of its surroundings.” 


From Kamakura down to the fall of the Tokugawa Shogunate, which meant 
roughly six hundred years of peace and uneventful life for Buddhism, there was 
nothing that would stimulate the growth of a new life in it. . .14 
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But in historical fact those six hundred years were not peaceful. The 
monks of the various sects of Buddhism became caught up in feudal power 
struggles and fought bloody battles, sacking and burning their opponents’ 
temples. During the Ashikago Shogunate two lower class Buddhist sects 
arose during the periodic crises of the agricultural economy and became 
transformed into agrarian uprisings, complete with self-governing peasant 
communes. Zen was, at this time, practically the official state religion and 
very busy running the usury concession and writing falsified histories to 
support dynastic claims. 


IN MODERN TIMES ZEN HAS continued to play a role in the political ventures 
ot the Japanese power elite. The psychological indoctrination of Kamikaze 
pilots was only one of the more flamboyant contributions of this religion of 
the Japanese upper middle classes. In the nineteen thirties large sums of 
money were earmarked by the military rulers of Korea for the propagation 
of Zen among Korean intellectuals, not only to counter the influence of 
Marxist doctrines and Christianity, but as an antidote to certain dangerous 
tendencies within Korean Buddhist circles. Or, to bring the story even more 
up to date, we have but to dip into the recent (1959) work of one of the 
Japanese enthusiasts of Zen, the reactionary Neo-Shinto philosopher, Dr. 
Chikao Fujisawa.'* 

It is rare indeed when one comes across the congealing of so many 
inherent ideological tendencies into one round ball. Dr. Fujisawa has a 
whole pantheon of heroes whose virtues he sings to his Japanese audience. 
They include, among others, Heidegger, Carl Jung, Alan Watts and—Prince 
Shotoku (the Buddhist labor relations expert). Aside from championing 
Zen Buddhism and something he calls “existentialist nationalism,” Dr. Fuji- 
sawa is also a crusader against the present Japanese constitution for making 
the Emperor subject to the “will of the people.” He also directs a few en- 
lightening words of Zen inspiration to “peace-mongers.” Echoing the words 
of another Japanese Buddhist, Momozo Kurata, Dr. Fujisawa writes: 


The growth of life necessitates to a considerable extent the immolation of other 
beings, however repulsive this dreadful claim may be to the sophisticated minds 
of peace-mongers.!" 


The utilization of slave labor, the exploitation of the proletariat, this 
contemporary Zen philosopher concludes, is the inexorable working out of 
the spirit of the cosmos. Those who accept the inevitability of the cosmos 
are the awakened, those who do not are the prisoners of the illusions of the 
ego or worst of all, peace-mongers. 

It takes a great deal to upset the Olympian calm and detachment of 
Alan Watts. Dr. Fu isawa’s endorsement of Watts’s spirit of Zen does not 
even faze him, but in his latest work Watts reveals that the spleen of anger 
can also rise in his soul.'* The precipitating event was the muttered asides 
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of several academic Oriental scholars to the effect that D. T. Suzuki cannot 
be taken seriously as a historian of Zen. All of which leaves this student of 
Zen with a new-found respect for the saintly forebearance of academic 
Oriental scholars. 

Professor Sidney Hook, who in the past has displayed much more of a 
historical sense, would do well to compare notes with his academic col- 
leagues rather than with D. T. Suzuki. Hook, taking Koestler to task, main- 
tains that it is “erroneous to hold it (Zen) responsible for the indifference 
of Japanese intellectuals to ethical questions especially where political issues 
are concerned. For this position is quite general and can be traced to the 
social and psychological consequences of the long Tokugawa Shogunate 
with jts fierce repressions.” '* 

What Hook leaves unexplained is why during the two hundred and 
forty two years of the Tokugawa Shogunate certain other religious sects on 
the Japanese scene did not succumb to the ethical indifference of Zen. And 
then there is the problem of ethical indifference and religious political in- 
volvement in the Momogama, Ashikago and Kamakura periods of Japanese 
history (A.D. 897-1615). 


BUT AMERICA IS NOT CHINA and Japan. Is it not possible that Zen trans- 
planted to American soil will result in a generation of “peace-mongers”? 
How can one raise these objections against Zen when a truly revolutionary 
humanist of the stature of Dr. Erich Fromm endorses it? 

Fromm’s evaluation of Zen is not really the issue; the Zen whose rela- 
tionship to American culture arouses my interest is that Zen which Madam- 
oiselle finds so chic, that Zen which TV finds germ-free, that Zen which is 
given glib lip service by literate young Organization Men of all sizes and 
shapes. 

In the writings of Alan Watts all the traditional ingredients of Zen are 
present: Choosing is absurd because there is no choice; the decision to drop 
or not to drop an H-Bomb just happens like hiccups inside or like a bird 
singing outside; the pain and suffering of humanity is the result of a grasping 
attitude on the part of the peasant slob who cannot surrender the illusion 
that the ego is a reality. But once a man becomes hip in the moment of 
Satori he can leave the square world behind and grasp that “paradoxical 
truth” that Alan Watts holds out as salvation to the uneasy conscience of 
middle-class America: 


Willingness to be insecure is the ultimate security. Willingness to suffer is the 
essence of divine joy. Willingness to be a slave is to be truly free.!9 


It takes a long and tedious sifting of the works of Alan Watts before 
one catches hold of some positive affirmation of a political faith that one can 
pass on to the Southern Negro or to the unemployed of Detroit. Negative 
condemnations of mass culture and all the inequities of Western society 
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abound. In fact the development of Western civilization since the Renais- 
sance is compared to the growth of a “cancer.” After that little hint it be- 
comes easier to catch Alan Watts off-guard. Naturally one cannot help won- 
dering what society will be like when humanity finally awakens in the Satori 
of Zen. When this happens, as it has in the past, Mr. Watts informs us: 


Society is given a traditional and cosmological form because it is ordered to its 
true center. It is transformed from within outwards, and so assumes the hier- 
archical nature of a real organism.?° 


To maintain that a tradition-bound, hierarchical society is the one true 
manifestation of Divine Reality is to propagate a very ancient political dogma 
that was born in robes of mystical revelation and now returns to us in its 
original attire. 

The old “opium of the people” line? No, it is not quite that simple. 
Approached on an individual basis the famed mystics of East and West 
sometimes display a true greatness of personality. Their writings abound in 
valuable psychological observations and subtle bits of philosophical wisdom. 
Moreover, the psychological-ideational physiognomy of all mystics from the 
days of the ancient river valley civilizations to modern times displays a re- 
markable uniformity: There are flashes of white light, an intuitive union is 
achieved with God, the Tao or Reality with the result that the mystic finds 
himself in an antinomianist universe, beyond good and evil, in a state tran- 
scending all ethical norms, possessed with the certainty that he is now a part 
of some spontaneous organic-like force. That the phenomenon of mysticism 
Clusters statistically about periods of social-political tension or crisis is only 
the beginning of an approach to the problem. The simplistic and mechanistic 
linking up of their appearance with the dynamics of the forces of economic 
production simply does not establish a universe of discourse with the serene 
world of the individual mystic. 

But a paradoxical opening is provided by the fact that the mystical 
awakening that dissolves and transcends all moral and political dogmas in a 
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monistic unity is irrevocably wedded to an ethical and political dogmatism. 
The history of mysticism reveals only four possible relationships of the 
mystic to values: 1. an “anything goes” nihilism; 2. an ethics of abstention 
and withdrawal from evil that ends in quietism; 3. a humanist scheme of 
values that is avowedly anti-status quo in intent and practice and involves 
the mystic in the affairs of the world; 4. a mysticism that denies the reality 
of moral choice, that rejects the norms of the status quo only to remain active 
supporters of the status quo with the dogmatic certainty of a Pangloss that 
what is real is rational. 

Leaving aside instances of Dionysian intoxication in an otherwise ritual 
and ethical context, Nihilistic Mysticism has no staying power as a social 
tradition. It can appear in any social milieu but no sooner does it make its 
appearance than it rapidly dissolves into a dogmatic totalitarianism, an indi- 
vidualistic anarchism or else it reverts to quietism. Quietist Mysticism is an 
upper class phenomenon which made a sporadic appearance in the history 
of Western culture while in the East it was sanctioned with varying degrees 
of tolerance depending upon the specific and historical needs of Oriental 
societies. The social and cultural etiology of Humanistic Mysticism on the 
other hand is far more complicated. Primarily a Western phenomenon, it 
appears in the context of a situation in which a lower class religious tradition 
wins out over the religions of an upper class. The uneasy compromise be- 
tween the values of the ruling classes of Western history and a religious 
tradition that sanctions the orthodoxy of the angry prophets of Israel and 
the saints of Christianity canonized by the lowly masses, is the ideological 
context of Humanist Mysticism. Western mystics in the tradition of this 
Humanist Mysticism openly identify themselves with the lower classes, and 
proclaim ethical and political norms that are in sharp variance with both 
the status quo and their raptures over the beautiful oneness of everything. 
Metaphysically speaking a dualism is one of the distinctive features of this 
school of mysticism. 

The Monistic Mysticism of the Orient, on the other hand, achieved in 
periods of social crisis a tension free, symbiotic union with the world view of 
the authoritarian ruling classes. The theological mechanics of this union are 
illustrated in the opening pages of the Hindu classic, the “Bhagavad Gita,” 
the workings of which Max Weber outlined so clearly in his “Religions of 
India.” 

Humanitarian impulses and values exist in an embryonic form in all of 
history, in every society and social class. No matter how perverted or bar- 
baric an individual might be, he is forced by his existential situation to justify 
in no matter how insane a fashion the moral character of his actions and his 
life. When the demands of the social roles of the upper class periodically 
became too painful the ever present Monistic Mystic tradition of Asia came 
to the fore with a solution that bordered on the dualism of moral schizo- 
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phrenia. An inner psycholozical chanze was wrought that left the outward 


: behavior of the individual unchan 3ed. Moral responsibility was denied, and 
if History was proclaimed the organic unfolding of the Godhead—positions 
" which in conjunction with one another created at the heart of all the civili- 
" zations of Asia a mysticism that can most aptly be described as Organiza- 


2 tional Man Mysticism. This mysticism of the status quo was present as a 
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at tendency in all the great religious traditions of Asia and it made its appear- 
ance more than once within Christianity. But one sect above all was to 
I represent it in its purest form. From the moment of its inception as a distinct 
aI sect, on through fifteen hundred years of history, Zen Buddhism was Organi- 
“1 zational Man Mysticism incarnate. 
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IN THE SO-CALLED Communist th ‘ 
world, much the same words are e ; 
used as everywhere else. But their , 
meanings are rather different. For ; 


example “the most democratic re- 

gime in the world” means one of the SOVI F 

most violent forms of dictatorship T O ~ = IT 
that mankind has ever known; “joy- 

ful life’ means slavery and abiect 

poverty; they speak of the “emanci- 


pation of labor” when men drudge 
behind barbed wire, in the camps 
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of slow death; the upkeep of an How the “workers’ 

army which threatens the indepen- leaders” in the “People’s 

dence of all the countries of the Republics” are chosen by the , ' 
earth is called the “policy of peace.” State and how they 
The same kind of thing applies to operate to control 

“trade unions.” This term—“profso- the workers. 


yuzy” in Russia, ‘*zwiazky zawod- 
owe” in Poland, ‘Gewerkschaften” 
in East Germany, “odbory” in ' 
Czechoslovakia, etc. — designates a 

state institution which organizes 

workers, employees, civil servants paul barton 
and managers, in such a way as to - 
compel the workers, through the dis- 
cipline imposed on them, to carry out, zealously and diligently, the tasks 
set them by the state as employer. 

In all Communist countries one of the chief means by which the trade 
unions were transformed to this end was by acts of police repression against 
the leaders of the trade union movement and of the workers’ parties linked 
with it. 

This repression did not stop the day the Communist Party took over 
the workers’ organizations. Once the conquest is made, it still has to be 
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consolidated. Consequently the persecutions must continually go on, so that 
the leaders of the real workers’ movement, even though deprived of all 
possibility of action, should not be able to influence the unions from outside, 
recalling by their very presence what the genuine workers’ organizations 
had been. 

Moreover, the very men responsible for the Communist Party’s con- 
quest of the unions became the victims of the purges and repression during 
the time of consolidation, while the unions were being remodelled into their 
present totalitarian form, which has nothing in common with trade unions 
but their name. 

In Russia, Mikhail Tomsky, who till then had been the most eminent 
of the Communist union leaders, fell in 1928.' Another purge hit the Soviet 
unions in the thirties, so hard that at the beginning of 1937 the national 
committees of the unions did not contain a single elected member; they 
consisted solely of people who had been appointed to them. 

Similar things happened in the satellite countries. 

In Poland, in some ten industrial unions more than four-fifths of all 
the leaders were replaced in the spring of 1950.* Trade union “elections” 
were organized three times between the beginning of 1950 and the first 
quarter of 1952. Each time 75-87% of all the out-going officers were dis- 
missed.* These purges struck the lowest-ranking bodies the hardest. But the 
higher bodies, too, were severely shaken. Between 1951 and 1952, 2,000 
central and regional committee members out of 4,260, or nearly a half, 
were dismissed. In 1953, 70% of all the officials were again changed.° 

In East Germany, of the ten members of the Central Secretariat ap- 
pointed after the Third Congress in 1950, only four were retained by the 
Fourth Congress in 1955." 

The Chinese unions were severely purged in the first quarter of 1952, 
under the pretext that “bourgeois elements” had “infiltrated” into their ranks 
and among their leaders.‘ It seems that this massive operation did not re- 
store their health, since a fair number of smaller purges followed. For in- 
stance, one of the three vice-presidents elected by the Seventh Congress in 
1953 was not retained by the Eighth, at the end of 1957; he was, moreover, 
removed from the Secretariat and from the Presidium. At the same time 
the President of the Commission of Auditors and four out of ten members 
of the Secretariat were replaced (one of these replacements being due to 
the promotion of a member of this body to the post of vice-president), and 
eight of the 25 members of the Presidium were dismissed; since the number 
of members in the Presidium was raised to thirty-one, nearly a half of them 
were new men.* 

In Czechoslovakia, of the 122 members of the Central Trade Union 
Council elected at the Second Congress toward the end of 1949, only 17 
were re-elected by the Third in May 1955; eight others were degraded to 
the rank of alternate members and 95 were quite simply dismissed.” Four 
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years later, the Fourth Congress in its turn removed most of the Central 
Council officers who had been elected at the previous congress; but it was 
not so severe, since 50 of the members of the old Central Council stayed 
on in the new.'? 

The reason for these constant eliminations is fairly obvious. Those, 
even hard-boiled, Communists who have in the past come into contact with 
the real trade union movement, have some scruples at each new stage of 
the union transformation, or rather degradation, which they are supposed 
to carry through. Indeed, the same thing happens in the case of those who 
rise to responsible positions without any previous union experience. 

A Chinese Communist, who had recently been elected to a modest 
union function, described the problem which union officers of this kind 
meet every day: 


Being a Party member, I must undoubtedly obey Party discipline and resolutions. 
On the other hand, being elected by the masses as a trade union cadre, I should 
listen to the voice of the masses, particularly the voice of the majority of the 
masses. I am required to familiarize myself with their conditions and study their 
problems. Further, I am required to make known to them certain problems 
which they do not understand, and to ask their views and opinions. However, the 
result is that the Party branch, even the general branch of the Party, criticizes 
me for “enlisting the masses to hit at the leadership” and “sowing discord be- 
tween the masses and leaders.” I am told that I should study the problems with 
the leadership and not with the masses and that to discuss problems with the 
masses means “becoming a tail of the masses.” In a word, they hold that the 
decisions of the management must be carried out whether they are right or wrong 
and that trade unions should unconditionally support the management and ex- 
plain to the masses the “correctness of some unfair measures.”!1 


On the other hand, those who hold union positions can see all around 
them the contempt in which they are held by the men they claim they 
represent and to whom they explain “the correctness of some unfair meas- 
ures.” On June 16th, 1953, as the workers of the Stalinalee marched past 
the East German union building, they shouted at the union leaders: Nieder 
mit den Steuerfressern! Down with the tax-eaters!'? An opportunity for 
speaking one’s mind so freely before the highest-ranking leaders does not 
arise every day. But contempt for the union officials constantly appears in 
a thousand ways and creates an unbreathable atmosphere around them. It 
is hardly surprising that the wear and tear on them is considerable. 


NEVERTHELESS, HOWEVER extensive the coercion, the repression and the 
purges administered first to the non-Communist, and then to the Commun- 
ist, union leaders, that alone cannot account for the unions’ fate. This is 
particularly evident in the case of some European satellite countries, where 
the workers’ associations had a deeply-rooted tradition on which they 
could have based their resistance. In fact, the totalitarian transformation of 
the trade unions was not perceptibly more difficult in a country such as 
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Czechoslovakia, where they had contained about half of all the wage-earners 
and had been among the strongest in the world, than in Russia where, be- 
fore 1917, they had played a very minor part. 

The cause of this strange phenomenon is the sum of the methods 
which the men in power manage to put into effect in order to chain down 
the unions and bring their members to heel. 

The structure of the trade-union organization is such as, in the first 
place, to prevent the members from having any say in union affairs, and to 
place the unions firmly under the control of the institutions which they are 
to serve: the Party, the state, the economic administration, the police, etc. 

The leaders are not elected, but appointed from above. This principle 
does not, to be sure, appear in the statutes. According to these, the leaders 
are chosen by the union congresses. But the reality is rather different. The 
congresses cannot make any decision or elect anyone at all. They do not 
even have as much practical authority as a debating club. Firmly controlled 
and supervised by the leaders and their “apparatus” as they are, their pur- 
pose is purely decorative. They work according to a carefully prepared 
script. Everything in the debates is provided for, from the cast, to whom 
parts are distributed in advance, to the contributions, which have to be sub- 
mitted for approval before the debate. The delegates have only to applaud, 
vote unanimously, and sing the Internationale. 

Let us take, for example, the Twelfth Congress of the Russian trade 
unions, which met in spring, 1959. The Commission of Auditors presented 
a report on the income and expenditure for the five years since the previous 
congress.'* It revealed that the union budget for 1959 had been 30% 
greater than that for 1954, totalling 7,300 million rubles. But it did not 
mention where this money came from. The delegates learned nothing about 
the over-all amount of membership fees, or about the profits derived from 
clubs, publishing houses, printing offices and other lucrative enterprises run 
by the unions, or about the subsidies granted to them by the treasury and 
by industrial, commercial and other firms. 

As for expenses, precise information was given only for the following 
items: “mass-culture work” (Communist propaganda, publications, organ- 
ized leisure activities, sports, para-military activities, etc.); and “upkeep of 
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pioneer camps,"* financing of mutual assistance funds and other measures’ 
(the distribution of the sum indicated between the services so arbitrarily 
grouped together under this heading was not made known). These expenses 
came to 3,700 millions for the first item and 642.2 million for the second. 
The two added together represent a little less than 60% of the total ex- 
penses. The other 40% is not mentioned in the report, apart from the 
gratuitous assertion that less money had been assigned to the upkeep of 
full-time officers. At any genuine congress, someone presenting a financial 
report so contrived would have been thrown out of the room. At the Twelfth 
Congress of the Soviet Trade Unions, the reporter was three times inter- 
rupted by the delegates’ applause. 


THE ARTIFICIALITY OF THE Congress becomes still more obvious when one 
considers the way it dealt with the reorganization of the unions. Their or- 
ganizational structure was radically changed in between two Congresses, 
after the reshuffle of the economic administration in 1957. This important 
operation was planned and carried out by the Central Trade Union Council 
which, having received instructions to this effect from the Communist 
Party,'* did not even think of submitting its project for the approval of a 
congress. And yet, according to the statutes then in force, only a national 
congress had the right to make a decision in the matter. The leaders simply 
informed the Twelfth Congress of the fait accompli and had it vote amend- 
ments to the statutes, ratifying the new organizational structure, and also 
investing the Central Council with the full powers which it had thus 
usurped.!® 

Not a single participant objected to the leaders’ treating the Congress 
in this cavalier manner. But that is not surprising, since the report on the 
statutes emphasized that the reorganization had been carried out on orders 
from above: 


Guided by the resolutions of the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and by the decisions of the December 1957 Plenary session 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the 
Trade Unions have carried out a reorganization of their work . . . The changes 
and additions which are to be made in the statutes of the Trade Unions of the 
U.S.S.R., and which we submit for the examination of the Twelfth Congress, 
were worked out on the basis of the decisions of our party about the work of 
Trade Union under the new conditions.!7 


This alone was enough to discourage criticism, had it so haopened that 
a delegate felt inclined to make any. 

The slightest manifestation of trade union autonomy and democracy 
poses a danger to its leaders. On October 25, 1956, in consequence of 
labor unrest in Poland, the Presidium of the Central Trades Council re- 
signed. The Central Council thereupon met from November 16th to the 
18th. There, Josef Kulesza, Secretary of the Council and one of the leaders 
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who had resigned from the Presidium, presented a report in which he 
criticized former practices and indicated the reforms which were thought 
desirable. The Council then changed the Executive body and approved 
Kulesza’s reforms. 

But the delegates were not satisfied with just a crumb. They de- 
manded that Kulesza join the ranks of deposed leaders—even though he 
was the author of the reforms. The demand was repulsed with difficulty. 
Here was a perfect demonstration of the confusion created by the leaders’ 
double-dealing. The incident shows further why a congress could not be 
trusted with reform: the chances were that it would have made much more 
radical changes. The lesson was not lost on Polish trade union leaders. 
They waited a year and a half after the crisis of Autumn 1956 before 
calling a trade union congress. They had by then regained enough of their 
strength to go back on some of their most important concessions. 


THE UNION CONGRESSES scarcely ever meet at the intervals prescribed by 
the statutes. An extreme, but nonetheless instructive, case is that of the 
seventeen years which passed between the Ninth and Tenth Congress of 
the Soviet trade unions. The Ninth was in 1932, the Tenth in 1949. The 
Eleventh Congress met five years after the Tenth; the Twelfth five years 
after the Eleventh. According to the statutes, a national congress should be 
called at least once every four years. 

Obviously, congresses spaced out to such an extent could not keep their 
exclusive prerogative to appoint leaders, even if they were manipulated less 
than they are. Inevitably, every congress finds before it a fair number of 
leaders unheard of by its predecessor. 


The case of the national congresses of the Soviet unions, which met 
after seventeen years, is classic. The members of the executive elected by 
the Ninth Congress had all, without exception, been deposed. 

Scarcely four years after the Tenth Congress, Vassili Vassilievich Kuz- 
netsov, the President whom it had approved, was appointed Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and relieved of his union functions by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party, the Council of Ministers and the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet, which met jointly after Stalin’s death. At the same time, these 
bodies “recommended” to the unions that they should replace Kuznetsov by 
his predecessor, N. M. Shvernik, who had just lost his job as head of the 
state.'* The Central Council of Trade Unions obeyed without discussion." 

Less than two years after the Eleventh Congress, which had been able 
only to ratify this switch-over, another change was made: Shvernik was 
elected President of the Communist Party Commission of Auditors and re- 
placed as the head of the trade unions by Viktor Vassilievich Grishin, Sec- 
retary of the Moscow Committee of the Communist Party.*° Till then, Gri- 
shin had played no part in the trade unions. 
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In Poland, General Alexander Zawadski, Secretary of the United 
Workers’ (Communist) Party and member of its Politburo, was apzointed 
President of the Central Trade Union Council at the Second Trade Union 
Congress in 1949."! 

A year later, he again took up his earlier post of deputy Prime Min- 
ister and was replaced by Wiktor Klosiewicz, member of the Central Party 
Committee.** 

Being an adversary of Wladyslaw Gomulka, Klosiewicz had in 1956 to 
give up his place to Ignacy Loga-Sowinski, a partisan of the new Party 
leaders. 

Once again it was the Party Executive which chose the President for 
the unions. Loga-Sowinski was first co-opted by the Central Party Com- 
mittee at its meeting on October 19th-2Ist, 1956, and, at the same time, 
elected to the Politburo.** Then, without any other procedure, he took part 
on October 25th in the session of the Presidium of the Central Trade Union 
Council. When the Central Trade Union Council met three weeks later, his 
nomination as President was accepted without discussion.** 

In Hungary, Jozef Harustyak was appointed President of the Eighteenth 
Union Congress, at the end of February 1953.*° Less than five months later 
he had to make room for Istvan Kristof, who had hitherto been General 
Secretary.** It seems that this was because Imre Nagy, who had just re- 
placed Matyas Rakosi as Prime Minister, had orders to change the policy 
of the regime according to directions prepared apparently by the Central 
Party Committee*’ and in fact by the Russian government.?* 

Sandor Gaspar, who succeeded Kristof in April 1955,—when Imre 
Nagy was removed—was swept away by the uprising of October 1956. 
As soon as the Russian army had crushed this, he again took up office, as 
certain texts published in the foreign Communist press show.*” He had, 
however, been too deeply discredited in the eyes of the workers, so he was 
soon moved over to General Secretary. The Presidential seat thus vacated 
could then be given to Miklos Somogyi who, havinz suffered disgrace in the 
past, was likely to inspire a little more confidence.*' 

The Budapest correspondent of the official daily of the Italian Com- 
munist party, anxious to reassure his readers as to the limited significance of 
this change, emphasized the fact that Gaspar had not been set aside and 
discreetly suggested that Somogyi was rather a man of straw.** In any case, 
Gaspar remained the real head of the Hungarian trade unions until autumn, 
1959, when he was made Party Secretary for Great-Budapest.** 

The Nineteenth Union Congress, which met in March 1958, did not 
interfere in these matters. 

A whole series of permutations occurred at the top of the Czechoslovak 
trade unions between their Second and Third Congresses, which met in 
1949 and 1955 respectively. 
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At the Second Congress, Antonin Zapotocky, the Prime Minister, was 
confirmed in the position of President of the Central Trade Union Council.*# 

A few months later he gave up this job, and it was entrusted to Frantisek 
Zupka, President of the Slovak trade unions.** 

In July, 1952, Zupka was violently attacked by Zapotocky and re- 
moved from office; Augustin Kliment, Minister for the Heavy Machinery 
Industry, succeeded him.*® 

In Autumn, 1953, the Central Trade Union Council announced that it 
had been obliged to grant Kliment a long sick-leave and that it had asked the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party to point out a man capable of 
running the trade unions. Thus Josef Tesla, Party Secretary, became First 
Secretary of the unions, responsible for directing all their activities. Since 
he had not previously held any union office, he had at the same time to be 
co-opted by the Central Trade Union Council and by its Presidium.** 

In December, 1954, Tesla was quietly dismissed and replaced by 
Zupka. This change was not publicly announced; the union members dis- 
covered it only when they noticed that Tesla had disappeared from the 
scene, and that the press had suddenly begun adding the title “Vice-Presi- 
dent acting as President” to Zupka’s name.** 

The Third Union Congress, which met in the following Spring, ignored 
all these permutations and simply ratified the last of them by confirming 
Zupka in the function of President.*® 


THESE FEW EXAMPLES OF THE WAY which Presidents are chosen and de- 
posed also show that the job is often given to people completely alien to the 
trade unions. In the U.S.S.R. and in Czechoslovakia the leadership of the 
unions was entrusted to Secretaries of the party in power, whose union ac- 
tivity till then had been nil. In Poland it was given to a general. 

Other examples could be quoted, such as that of V. V. Kuznetsov, who 
left his post at the top of the Soviet trade unions to take up a brilliant diplo- 
matic career. Before being called upon to take the unions in hand, Kuznetsov 
had, as engineer, held various managerial jobs in industry. 

In Rumania, a leader who had an important job in industry passed 
through the diplomatic corps before being given an office in the unions: 
Anton Moisescu was vice-president of the State Planning Committee in 
1951,.deputy Minister of Finance and governor of the State Bank from 
1952 to 1954, Rumanian envoy to Washington from 1954 to 1956 and to 
the Argentine and Uruguay in 1956. His diplomatic career ended in No- 
vember, 1956, when Buenos Aires declared him a persona non grata, since 
he had sequestered in the legation an Argentine national, the son of the lega- 
tion’s chauffeur. He then took up a union career. In January 1957 he was 
appointed Secretary of the Central Trade Union Council and member of its 
Presidium and in December of the same year, Vice-President. 
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In China, Lai Jo-yu was raised to his present function of President 
before he had been able to familiarize himself not only with trade union 
activity, but even with industrial life itself; he had, till then, been a member 
of the public administration and the Party apparatus in an agrarian district.*” 

Leaders of the individual unions and the lower-level inter-union coun- 
cils are usually recruited from among less exalted ranks of society, but the 
principles on which they are chosen are much the same. 

In 1952, in Poland, there were more (former) metal-workers than 
workers skilled in the trade among the 146 central and regional officers of 
the Clothing and Leather Workers Union; they included also 23 office- 
employees, 7 joiners, 1 electrician, 1 house-painter, | chauffeur, etc.*’ In 
the Steel Workers’ Union it was ascertained in 1954 that “most of the polliti- 
cal officers had had nothing to do with the steel industry” before being given 
a responsible job in this union and that they “consequently met with con- 
siderable difficulties when contracting the workers in the factories.”** 

In Russia, among the members of the National Committee of the Wood 
and Paper Workers’ Union, the men who had ever worked in these branches 
of industry represented in 1954 only 10% of the total; a similar situation 
existed at the same time in the National Committee of the Oil Workers’ 
Union, of the Post Office Workers’ Union and many others.** 


THE LEADERS’ PREROGATIVES are extremely far-reaching. The trade unions 
of the Soviet world are rigorously centralized, as is shown by the relations 
between the Central Trade Union Council and the unions themselves as well 
as by those between the higher and the lower levels. 

The individual unions have absolutely no autonomy. They cannot de- 
cide any matters of general policy, since the Central Trade Union Council 
alone is competent to do so.** Their business is merely to put its decisions 
into effect. 

In Poland a movement of decentralization occurred in Autumn, 1956. 
Weeks passed between the dramatic events which brought Gomulka back 
to power... . and the meetinz of the Central Trade Union Council which 
was to define necessary reforms. During this time, the national committees 
of several unions were stormed by the rank and file. The result was not 
only that a certain number of leaders were deposed but also that the posi- 
tion of these unions in relation to the Central Council was strengthened. 

The heads of this Council had simply to accept this state of affairs with 
as much good grace as possible. Thus, when Josef Kulesza was presenting 
the project of reform to the Central Trade Union Council, he gave an ac- 
count of this movement and proposed various measures tending to the same 
end: each union was to give itself statutes corresponding to the nature of 
its economic sector; certain mammoth unions, which included workers from 
widely disparate trades, were to divide; the regional inter-union councils, 
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which prevented their component unions from carrying out their own ac- 
tivity, were to be replaced by commissions of coordination at the district 
level, composed of the presidents of various unions in the district; every 
national union was also to have a certain amount of financial autonomy.** 

However, an incident which occurred at the next session of the Central 
Council showed that the leading body had no intention of giving up its essen- 
tial prerogatives. The Power Industry Workers’ Union demanded that its 
president should be removed from the Central Trade Council and from its 
Presidium. A few weeks earlier, this union had replaced all the members of 
its own Presidium. But the Central Trade Union Council did not consider it 
necessary to remove a leader from office merely because his union had lost 
confidence in him. The demand was rejected.** So the Power Industry 
Workers’ Union was represented on the Central Trade Union Council by a 
man whom it had thrown out of its own governing body. 

The centralization of the vertical structure of the unions is just as 
rigorous. The Central Council has the right to annul any decision made by 
a union body if it is not in accordance with its own instructions. This would 
apply even if the decisions were in perfect conformity with the statutes and 
resolutions of the National Congress. The model statutes of the local unions, 
adopted in Czechoslovakia at the Second Trade Union Congress, are par- 
ticularly explicit on this point: 


The Centra! Union Council, or possibly a body empowered by it, has the right 
to prevent the carrying out of the decisions adopted by the general meeting, or 
by any other organ, of the local union, if this decision should be contrary to 
the statutes, to the organizational rules of the Revolutionary Trade Union 
Movement, or to the basic directives issued by the Central Trade Union Council 
or by law.47 


The main role of every union body, in the very terms of the statutes, 
is to see that the bodies under its control carry out the orders which it has 
received from a higher body.** An essential part of the activity of all union 
officers is to study the circulars sent from above and to transmit them further 
down. 

A whole doctrine and many rules have been evolved to train them to 
see that the orders are put into effect. At the Fourth Congress of the East 
German trade unions a secretary put the case like this: 


it is absolutely indispensable that the officials of the higher trade union bodies 
should daily check the carrying out of decisions concerning the interests of the 
masses and that they should keep themselves informed about the work of the 
lower union bodies. If the carrying out of the adopted decisions is not checked 
and examined, there can be no strict discipline, there can be no success in the 
guidance and education of the cadres .. . The checking of the carrying out of the 
adopted decisions should become the most important part of the daily work of 
the union committees . . . The checking of the carrying out of the adopted 
decisions should be closely linked with the practice of criticism and auto-criti- 
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cism, in order to track down and suppress all the faults and all the obstacles 
which hinder the carrying out of the decisions and the fulfilment and over- 
fulfilment of the economic plans.49 


The primary bodies are shaped in such a way as to prevent the mem- 
bers from forming groups of any strength. It is not considered safe enough 
to entrust the leadership of the union members in every factory to a works 
committee, or even to set up a committee in every important workshop. 
Most of the union activity on the factory level is supposed to be carried out 
in groups of about twenty members, each led by its own officers.*’ Conse- 
quently, meetings of all the union members in a workshop are very rare and 
those of the whole factory occur only in very exceptignal circumstances. In 
the large factories, workers’ meetings are replaced by conferences of dele- 
gates.*' This atomization is very effective. It prevents the crystallization of 
any coherent opposition. At the same time, the work, and even the work- 
shop, committees are in this way protected from the members’ influence. 

The number of full-time union officials is a well-guarded secret. The 
congresses are told nothing about it, and it is rare to find a mention of it in 
the press. In any case, the full-time officials form an immense army. There 
were 76,500 of them in the Soviet Union in 1937.*°* In China, at the end of 
1953, there were 31,563 in the local unions alone.** 

This army is imbued with such a spirit of hierarchy that is sometimes 
produces almost unbelievable effects. During a campaign of criticism of the 
unions, for example, a Soviet paper wrote that the presidents of some na- 
tional unions, who had asked for an audience with a Secretary of the Central 
Trade Union Council, had had to wait three or four years before it was 
granted.”* 

It is obvious enough that such a hierarchical spirit inevitably brings 
with it a scandalous corruptiqn among the leaders. In Poland, this aspect 
of the matter was widely publicized in Autumn, 1956, at the time of Wiktor 
Klosiewicz’s fall. But the new union leaders, appointed after Gomulka’s 
return to power, did not think of taking the necessary steps to prevent its 
recurrence, of ordering, for instance, that the leaders’ incomes should be 
made known to the public. 

This army of full-time officials of all ranks, conscious of their impor- 
tance and respecting the hierarchy, is what the trade unions of the Soviet 
world are in fact. The rank and file cannot be considered as really a part of 
the unions. Indeed, the union officers themselves do not consider them as 
such. 





Sometimes these officials themselves betray it by a slip of the tongue. 


$ In his report to the Eighth Congress of Chinese Unions Hsu Chih-chen 
a one of their Vice-Presidents, stressing the importance of 3,390,000 unpaid 

“activists,” said: “it is through them [the activists] that the trade unions 
i- keep in close touch with their rank and file members.’ He did not say, 
n “the trade union leaders” but “the trade unions.” He meant to say: “The 
(S trade unions, that is, us.” 
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NEARLY A HUNDRED YEARS ago, one 
of the greatest of modern satirists 
thus characterized what he suggested 
was the tendency for technology to 
take command of human lives: 


From a low materialistic point of 
view, it would seem that those 
thrive best who use machinery 
wherever its use is possible with 
profit; but this is the art of the 
machines — they serve that they 
may rule. They bear no malice tow- 
ards man for destroying a whole 
race of them provided he creates a 
better one instead; on the contrary, 
they reward him liberally for hav- 
ing hastened their development. It 
is for neglecting them that he in- 
curs their wrath, or for using in- 
ferior machines, or for not making 
sufficient exertions to invert new 
ones, or for destroying them with- 
out repiacing them; yet these are 
the very things we ought to do, and 
do quickly ; for though our rebellion 
against their infant power will 
cause infinite suffering, what will 
not things come to, if that rebellion 
is delayed? 


. . » Machines will only serve on 
condition of being served, and that 
too upon their own terms; the mo- 
ment their terms are not complied 
with, they jib, and either smash 
both themselves and all whom they 
can reach, or turn churlish and re- 


fuse to work at all. How many men at this hour are living in a state of 
bondage to the machines? How many spend their whole lives, from the 
cradle to the grave, in tending them by night and day? Is it not plain 
that the machines are gaining ground upon us, when we reflect on the in- 
creasing number of those who are bound down to them as slaves, and of 
those who devote their whole souls to the advancement of the mechanical 


kingdom? 


And he proceeded to develop the thesis that machines might be developing 
so rapidly that they would eventually become a superior order of intelli- 
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gent beings. When compared with the very slow evolution of biological 
forms, the growth of mechanical devices to a central position in the life of 
man was astounding; and, the satirist concluded, if the tendency continued, 
the very purposes of man would be utterly transformed: he would no longer 
be autonomous but would in fact exist only to fulfill the higher ends of 
what were originally his own mechanical contrivances. 

Fantastic as Samuel Butler’s picture may seem, it is less chimerical 
in our time than it was when he wrote. For we live in a day when auto- 
mation has carried the development of machines to almost unimaginable 
lengths. The demands of complex technology have always tended to break 
up old communities and ways of life. But the age of automation bids fair 
to excel all others in this respect. If the “American way of life,” for ex- 
ample, is a complex of customs, laws, and institutions which we cherish, 
there is no surer method of changing it in many fundamentals than by the 
introduction of automation; and in the coming generation, if present trends 
continue, that is exactly what we are going to obtain. Yet the curious fact 
is that we do not seem to be particularly concerned about this most funda- 
mental revolution of all. The FBI is forever ferreting out Communists, on 
the theory that they might destroy patterns which we hold dear; but neither 
it nor any other agency is concerned with checking mechanical “progress,” 
which will indubitably alter the framework and conditions of American life 
more basically that anything the Communists propose to do. 

We tend to think of all mechanical change as “progress,” whereas any 
articulation of propositions which would alter the political order funda- 
mentally is a direct attack on a “way of life” that is sacrosanct. We rarely 
note that wholesale technological “progress” may not only transform the 
economic order but also impose radical surgery on many legal, social, and 
political institutions required for the preservation of “freedom.” 


1 


The fact is, of course, that technology and its accompanying 
imperatives are perhaps the central underlying dynamic factors in modern 
politics. Although the ancients, and particularly Aristotle, were aware of 
the role of technique in human life, technological change in the ancient 
world moved at a snail’s pace and hence, for most purposes, was of little 
importance. One could assume the persistence of basically similar tech- 
niques in discussing social and political questions. By and large, the same 
was true of medieval political debate: problems of policy, however com- 
plicated they might become, did not have to concern themselves in any 
great degree with issues of rapidly changing methods of production. Thus 
it could be taken for granted that socially men would live very much as 
they had always lived: in small! villages with strong “primary” group ties 
or in moderate-sized towns. The pace of technical change would be slow 
and would not place too great a strain on the instruments of social control. 

During the past two hundred years, however, it has been evident to 
most perceptive political writers that one had to come to grips, in some 
fashion, with the overwhelmingly crucial role of technology in human life. 
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Whatever one’s attitude to its problems might be, it could not be ignored. 
One might see it as the liberator of mankind, as did so many liberals in 
the nineteenth century, or, on the contrary, one might, with Mary Shelley 
in Frankenstein, envision a day in which the mechanical contrivance would 
make a servant of its creator. Adopting another perspective, one could, with 
Marx and the Marxists, suggest that human history had hitherto been the 
story of man’s subservience to the mode of production but that the species 
was now on the verge of being emancipated from this subservience, in part 
through the very technology which had so long dominated it. 


2 


Meanwhile, non-socialist industrialized societies were working 
out their own ways of treating the technological problem. While there were 
variations in detail, the general body of attitudes and practices added up 
to a system in which it was assumed, almost without question, that me- 
chanical change always represented a “progressive” element in human 
culture. New machines were to be introduced by private entrepreneurs 
when they believed that an immediate profit for themselves would result. 
Other entrepreneurs, in order to compete, would introduce similar ma- 
chines; and the world, divided as it was into a large number of nation- 
States, would find itself also competing at the national level. Few if any 
entrepreneurs would ask, when they introduced their new mechanical con- 
trivances, what the social results would be: that was not their concern. 
In fact, no authority and no man had charge of the over-all social direction 
of mechanical change. 

It was assumed that both “science” and “technology” should be “free” 
—that is to say, no governing body should impose controls on what the 
scientist investigated or the technologist invented. The only limitations 
would be the ability of science and technology to find financial resources 
to support their efforts. The faith of man in science and technology was 
profound indeed. 

Now basically this pattern of thought and action remains unaltered 
today. We assume—and by “we” I mean the mass of men in the West, in 
the Soviet Union, and possibly in China—that new techniques, particularly 
if they can reduce the per unit cost of production, are “good.” In most 
of the West, machines continue to be introduced primarily for immediate 
profit, with but little concern for their long-run social, economic, and in- 
tellectual effects. In the Soviet Union and China, of course, the decisions 
to adopt new machines are presumably made by some public authority; 
but the evidence seems to show that the assumptions governing introduction 
are not substantially different from those which obtain in the West. 

To be sure, the fact that introduction of new technology dees vitally 
shape the social and intellectual life of man is now widely recognized. But 
for the most part we assert that the way in which we should respond to 
this fact is not to restrict the introduction of new technology but rather 
to “adjust” human social and political institutions to what is assumed to 
be a constant—namely, the continuous and largely uncontrollable invention 
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and use of new machines. Thus we are told on every hand that the coming 
generation is to be one of “automation” and that we must therefore adjust 
our labor and public policies to this fact. The constant is technological 
change. It is always the human being, his emotions, his outlook, and his 
social and political institutions which must do the “adjusting.” 

This is well illustrated in the recent report of a House of Representa- 
tives sub-committee under the chairmanship of Representative Elmer J. 
Holland of Pennsylvania. The sub-committee, having been instructed to 
study the economic and social ramifications of automation, suggested that 
the federal government provide financial aid to the states so that they 
could retrain workers who were being replaced by machines. In addition, 
the sub-committee was quoted as saying:* 


It is often cheaper and sounder economically for workers to move to 
where the jobs are than for factories to move where the surplus laborers 
are. This would result in workers being gainfully employed in production 
rather than rusting in idleness and wasting our most valuable resource— 
the labor power of our people. 


Later on the sub-committee asserted that, while automation might seem 
to be a “problem” at the present time, it was basically the “promise” of 
the future: “It is the means whereby the conquest of natural forces can be 
opened to the abundant benefit of mankind. Automation is not something 
to be feared and avoided. It is something to be harnessed and encouraged.” 

Let us notice for a moment just what the committee is saying. Its 
calculys is obviously primarily economic. In some instances, the worker 
may be retrained at public expense and can then possibly live in his old 
community. He is forced, nevertheless, to give up the skills often acquired 
during the course of a life-time—because some remote corporation execu- 
tive found he could make a higher profit by introduction of automation. 

If the worker is not retrained, 
he should move to where the jobs 
are because “it is . . . cheaper and 
sounder economically.” Workers 
may prefer to remain where they 
are for non-economic reasons: their 
teen-agers have made friends, their 
own roots have sunk deep in the old 
community, they don’t like the sec- 
tion of the country “where the jobs 
are.” Nevertheless, they must be 
goaded into moving elsewhere: so- 
cial and spiritual considerations 
must bow to the imperatives of tech- 
nical change. And was automation 
introduced after consulting the 
workers who would be involved? 
No, for the most part. It came to 
be a part of the working scheme be- 
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cause certain corporations felt they could make higher profits by intro- 
ducing it; and now, the social scene having been transformed as a result, 
a House of Representatives sub-committee tells workers that they must 
give up old friends and surrender life-long associations so that they can be 
“where the jobs are.” True, there will be no legal compulsion. But the 
coercive effect of general public policy and of social pressure can be equally 
powerful. 

Finally, the sub-committee apparently shares the widely held view 
that, while the introduction of automation may cause hardship in the 
present, it will, in the long run, benefit mankind. But in the long run, it 
might be observed—following Lord Keynes—we are all dead. Just as Rus- 
sian workers have been told for the last generation to tighten their belts 
so that their children and grandchildren might enjoy the fruits of technology 
purchased by their abstention, so American workers are advised that if 
they will only sacrifice their own social preferences, their children might 
reap the fruits, in economic rewards, of the parents’ “adjustment.” 

At the international level, we see a similar tendency for complex 
technology to hypnotize us and to suspend our powers of judgment. Thus 
because a competitor, the Soviet Union, devotes a large share of its re- 
sources to the technology of moon and Venus exploration, we must do so, 
too; and the Amezican people are asked to “adjust” themselves in their 
social and spiritual life to the imperatives of space travel. There are 
literally hundreds of things we could do on earth to improve the quality 
of human life, yet because a technological competitor decides to place its 
emphasis on astronautical activities we almost automatically react in the 
same direction. And it is the same with modern weapons: although their 
use bids fair to destroy us and while we already have three or four times 
enough to destroy the human race, we continue to pile missile on missile. 

Throughout the discussion of “‘adjustment” to technological change, 
there seems to be an assumption not only that mechanical development is 
an inevitable “given” but also that men always develop the cultural and 
political institutions to control it for over-all human objectives. The history 
of modern times, however, leads one to doubt propositions of this kind. 
The introduction of machines under recent conditions has proceeded so 
rapidly—and the rapidity appears to be increasing at a geometric rate—that 
no sooner do men begin to speculate about the new forms of community 
organization necessary to fulfill their human objectives in the light of novel 
technology than a still more “up-to-date” technology disrupts the patterns 
proposed. Thus we had hardly begun to “adjust” our community structure 
to railroad transport when the automobile and airplane began greedily to 
impose their imperatives on us; and we are now tearing up some of the 
best sections of our cities to provide for the insatiable demands of auto- 
mobile traffic. We begin to rebuild human community and to provide a 
measurably stable context in which human personality can grow, only to 
find that our efforts go for naught. Why? Because we accept uncritically 
the idea that we must “adjust” to the machine rather than compel the 
machine to “‘adjust” to our own deliberately formulated over-all objectives. 
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The results can be quite terrifying. Not only do we never “catch up” 
with the mandates of technological change but we denounce those who 
suggest that there are other values than those associated with technological 
and economic “progress.” So wedded are we to the idea that somehow 
mechanical progress necessarily means, in the long run, moral and intel- 
lectual progress, that we often fail to note the enormous toll taken in the 
meantime. Thus it may be that the apparently increasing incidence of 
mental illness is in part due to the absence of genuine human community; 
and this alienation may in turn be attributable to our willingness to allow 
more and more complex machines to dictate our way of life and to disrupt 
our efforts to rebuild community in megalopolitan centers. While the 
human being has wide limits of tolerance, it is probable that those limits 
are not as broad as we are sometimes led to believe. The acceptance of 
mechanical change as a “constant” and the accompanying belief that we 
must “adjust” ourselves to it could be the most important marks of our 
modern lack of vision. 


3 


We now come to the heart of the problem—that of the socialist 
attitude to technology. What we have been describing has taken place with- 
in the context of non-socialist societies and under assumptions which we 
should generally classify as non-socialist. Surely, it will be suggested, the 
socialist position would be the reverse of what we have identified as typical 
attitudes. Socialism, it may be argued, is a movement and a philosophy of 
protest against the exaltation of merely economic values and a plea for the 
restoration of a human community so largely disrupted by the many indus- 
trial revolutions through which humanity has gone during the past six 
generations. 

In part, of course, this is true. Certainly a strong current within 
historic socialism has reflected a sense of outrage at the way in which man’s 
basic personality has been subordinated to the forces of production, par- 
ticularly under “capitalism.” In general, socialists seem to have asserted, 
things would be different in a socialist society: man would triumph over 
the machine and the specters envisioned by the Mary Shelleys, John Rus- 
kins, and Samuel Butlers’ would be still-born. The very fact that a socialist 
society would be planned for human benefit, rather than be forced to rely 
on self-seeking decisions of private individuals would eliminate the fear 
that man would become a complete slave of the machine. 

Unfortunately, however, socialist thought has also had within it a 
tendency to accept many of the value assumptions held by those whom it 
has criticized. Thus while it has rightly emphasized the centrality of de- 
liberate over-all planning, it has at the same time frequently adopted the 
rather naive confidence in mechanical progress so characteristic of Western 
society generally. There has been a strain which has appeared to say that, 
in a socialist society, we could have the potential benefits of technology 
without paying the price demanded by the machine. 

But there is reason for doubting that socialist forms of organization, 
in the absence of a rather explicit rejection of some of the dogmas associ- 
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ated with faith in technology, can achieve a humane society. That is to say, 
even if we assume the introduction of democratic socialism but still retain 
an uncritical confidence that adoption of “labor saving” machines neces- 
sarily constitutes progress, there is good ground for holding that many of 
the values which socialists hold dear would be difficult to implement. 

It should be remembered that the introduction of more and more 
complex machinery almost inevitably implies an increasing specialization 
of labor and a growing dependence of men on one another. In his economic 
life, in other words, each man becomes less and less of a “whole” person 
and more and more fractionalized. Many socialists argue, it is true, that 
what the worker loses in his strictly economic role he more than regains in 
his increased “leisure,” so that he can restore his “wholeness” during his 
progressively long non-working hours. Presumably he can learn to under- 
stand the relation between his own factionalized role and the whole process 
of production and distribution and thus no longer feel quite as helpless. 
Moreover, his leisure hours will be spent in heightening his political aware- 
ness, so that integration through the democratic political process becomes 
enhanced. He comes to be “human” in the highest sense; for he exercises 
his deliberative or political capacity to control the process of which he 
IS a part. 

But one can well question propositions of this kind, at least when 
they are put in extreme form. In the first place, the increased leisure is not 
as great as it is sometimes alleged to be. The worker may have to spend 
two or three hours riding to and from work, for example, and thus in 
effect add to his laboring hours. But even if we grant a vast extension of 
leisure, what evidence is there that most men will in fact use it to increase 
understanding and to enlarge political awareness? We have had, perhaps, 
some small increase in the level and extent of civic activity since the early 
industrial age; but men still spend the bulk of their leisure hours in activities 
which have little to do with broadening or intensifying civic concern. The 
effect (narcotic or otherwise) of TV viewing, gambling, or vicarious par- 
ticipation in sports is probably as deleterious in its impact on human per- 
sonality as somewhat longer working hours might be; and when civic 
participation is ostensibly relatively high (as in some parts of Europe), 
there is hardly any evidence that men are less under the domination of 
stereotypes and mere slogans than they were before. Even though we 
might argue that the atmosphere of a socialist society would change all 
this, the serious point can still be made that up to now, with all the leisure 
attributable to machines and with a vast extension of education, public 
concerns occupy the close attention of only an infinitesimal portion of the 
human race. 


MOREOVER, THERE IS SOMETHING about an industrial culture which tends 
to stamp all institutions and persons with a machine-like quality. One can 
hardly shift from a work situation in which one is dominated by the needs 
of a machine to a “leisure” in which one is spontaneously human. Social 
institutions like education, too, take on the characteristics of the factory: 
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their norms become quantitative, their procedures mass-production, and 
their goals standardized and packaged. Organized sports come to be 
mechanized instruments for the turning out of “victories” in quantity. Many 
years ago a versifier suggested that machines so impressed themselves on 
human consciousness of men that men could no longer ask the questions 
appropriate to human beings:* 


All day in the shop the machines roar so wildly 
That often I sink and am lost in the din; 

Sunken and lost in the terrible tumult, 

The soul in me ceases ...1 ama machine, 

I work and I work and I work without reckoning, 
Making, creating—endless the task! 

For what? And for whom? I know not, I ask not, 
Machine cannot answer, machine cannot ask. 


Although statements of this kind are doubtless hyperbolical, they still re- 
flect something of the reality of a machine-centered society; and while 
many may contend that automation, which some have defined as the 
process whereby machines tend machines, may change all this, it is by no 
means clear that the net effect of automation will not be merely to enhance 
human subordination by chaining man’s mental faculties to the tending of 
the machines which tend the machines. Those who identify mechanical 
“progress” with moral and social progress always give the benefit of any 
doubt to the machine; yet this is a faith which may be grossly misplaced. 

But even if we accept the notion that machine-produced leisure will 
in the long run be used (at least under socialist forms of organization) to 
extend and heighten civic participation and human enlightenment, the 
critic of industrialism can still point out that complex machinery and in- 
creasing interdependence tend to require larger and larger administrative 
units and increasingly bureaucratic structures and that these make for a 
feeling of helplessness cn the part of the individual. No sooner is he in- 
clined, in other words, to use his increased leisure for civic purposes than 
he is impressed by the fact that he is virtually imprisoned in a complex 
organization which has its own imperatives. This would be true, it can be 
persuasively argued, whether the regime be “socialist” or “non-socialist.” 
To be sure, democratic socialists usually maintain that they favor a high 
measure of administrative decentralization which would permit genuine 
popular control at the local level. However, the critic will suggest that, 
when all has been accomplished that can be done along these lines—and 
climination of war and the centralized military bureaucracy would un- 
doubtedly be one of the most important steps—the phenomena of bureauc- 
racy will still tend to proliferate. But if centralization and bureaucracy are 
the inevitable accompaniments of industrialism rather than merely of 
“capitalism,” then both capitalism and complex technology should be sus- 
pect. 

Now it is criticisms of this kind which the socialist, it seems to me, 
has not satisfactorily faced. In the past, he has accepted all too easily 
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the notion that all “labor saving” devices are “good.” Traditionally, for 
example, the Marxist has absorbed very uncritically the idea that not only 
is complex technology liquidating most farmers but also that the liquida- 
tion is a mark of “progress.” The assumption seems to be that life in a 
huge industrial complex is necessarily preferable to existence on the farm; 
that the extreme dependence of men on men characteristic of life in an urban 
civilization is better than direct dependence of men on Nature which is the 
hallmark of a rural culture. Hence the Marxist has usually had little sym- 
pathy with agrarianism, is blind to the social values of the “family” farm, 
and has frankly avowed his intention of making agricultural life like a 
gigantic factory. And for the most part, unfortunately, non-Marxian social- 
ists have not clearly rejected this outlook. 

Nor need we confine our illustrations to the area of agricultural 
policy. By contrast with some anarchist literature, socialist thought has, 
for example, tended to exalt the large industrial unit at the expense of 
small-scale industry. Where it has become aware of the issues of account- 
ability and democratic control—challenges which would exist, let us repeat, 
in socialist as well as non-socialist societies—its answers have often left 
much to be desired. 

4 


Let us ask, in conclusion, what a socialist attitude to technology 
ought to be. In view of questions raised earlier, it might be inferred that 
the writer is vigorously anti-mechanist and that he would share with Wil- 
liam Roepke* and many others an utter repudiation of all that “techno- 
logical progress” implies. Some might wonder how the writer can call 
himself “socialist,” since socialism is so often identified with a position 
which is rather uncritical of complex technology as such. 

But the view suggested here is not fundamentally one which could 
be characterized as an extreme attack on all complex technology. Rather 
is it a call for a socialist outlook which would advocate both planned use 
and what might be called planned un-use of machines. Much mechanical 
progress might be worth the price. While it would not be assumed that 
technological progress necessarily leads to intellectual, moral, and social 
progress, neither would it be asserted that the introduction of new machines 
would always set up undesirable imperatives. 

A critical socialist view of technology would, it seems to me, imply 
(1) a politicizing of the introduction of all new technology; (2) a rather 
clearly stated order of priorities to guide the community in its specific 
decisions; and (3) a careful distinction between “science” and “tech- 
nology.” 
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(1) In saying that a socialist attitude to technolozy would politicize 
its adoption, we are, of course, simply applying to this area a principle 
which runs through socialist thought in general—that all decisions of public 
import should be made only after public deliberation. This would mean 
that before any complex machinery could be used, there would have to be 
an affirmative vote of the democratically elected public assembly. It would 
be recognized that every ma‘or technological change might involve de- 
mands on community organization or individual patterns of living which, 
on many grounds, might be deemed undesirable. Even if it could be shown 
beyond doubt that a given machine would reduce per unit cost of produc- 
tion, as that is measured in dollars and cents, the public assembly might 
still decide not to adopt it. On the other hand, the vote might also go in 
the reverse direction: it might be decided, that is to say, that despite un- 
palatable social and political changes called for by the possible introduction 
of the machine, its value economically would more than counterbalance 
social and political disvalues. 

The number of instances in which a socialist society would refuse its 
license for the introduction of new machinery might, in fact, be very large; 
and the assembly might even decide to discontinue the use of certain ma- 
chines. If a given machine were adopted, it would be only after a general 
assessment of all the values involved—economic, social, religious, and aes- 
thetic—in the context of probable consequences. 

(2) Equally important would be the order of priorities used to guide 
the community in its decisions. It is conceivable that a society might assent 
to the principle that all introduction of machines should take place only 
through a deliberate public decision and yet maintain a value system which 
in effect always gave priorities to economic considerations. Thus the de- 
cision to collectivize and mechanize agriculture in the Soviet Union was 
made deliberately and was in some sense “public” (although surely not 
democratic), yet the value scheme which governed the decision certainly 
gave very little weight to the social impact and probable human suffering 
involved in the gigantic transformation. 

What priorities ought to guide a socialist society? Here space forbids 
any extensive consideration but surely adequate life for the many as over 
against luxurious life for the few would occupy high rank. The possibility 
of warm personal relations would take precedence over expansion of mate- 
rial goods, if the two should conflict. The elimination of sub-standard hous- 
ing would stand far above space exploration; and travel to Venus would 
not even be attempted until an adequate educational system existed in 
every part of the world. If a given line of technological development gave 
promise of yet higher concentrations of population in megalovolitan cen- 
ters, it would probably be vetoed. If adoption of certain machines would 
deprive high school and college students of summer jobs in which they 
could work with their hands, the good socialist would probably vote against 
them until alternative manual work for students was clearly in sight—on the 
gound, perhaps, that remunuative work with the hands, even at relatively 
high per unit costs, is good for young people’s muscular co-ordination and 
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character development. And air transport whose chief claim was the 
development of still higher speeds would rank very low. 


Without rather explicit notions as to priorities, any discussion of 
socialist attitudes to technology is likely to become lost in examination of 
procedures and organizational devices. 


(3) The distinction between science and technology is sometimes 
forgotten today. Pure science—that is, the study of phenomena simply for 
the sake of knowledge—would be “free”; but complex technology—the ap- 
plication of science to production and use of material goods—would be sub- 
ject to political controls. Of course, even pure science would depend on 
social decisions regarding percentages of total resources to be devoted to its 
development. Once decisions about resources were made, however, direct 
controls would be non-existent. Technology would perhaps be “free” to 
the extent that experimental models of machines could be made (again 
subject to over-all allocation of resources); but the actual introduction of 
those machines into the productive life of mankind would always await 
community discussion and an affirmative vote. 


THE CRITIC MIGHT OBJECT that such a scheme would make the “progress” 
of the community dependent on “politics.” He would be right, of course. 
As has been suggested earlier, the essence of socialism is the notion that 
all fundamental processes which are in fact “public” in their ramifications 
should be subject to conscious public policy decisions. In making such 
decisions, all the hazards of “politics” would be present: conflict of interest 
groups, possibility of log-rolling, and the potentiality for irrationality. But 
the socialist would argue that these factors are in considerable measure 
already present in the semi-monopolist economy of the present day except 
that they are in concealed rather than in open and responsible form. 


Another criticism would undoubtedly be that the problem before most 
of the world is not domination by machines but rather the issue of pro- 
viding enough food and shelter to enable men barely to exist; and that 
without introduction of machines, in light of current and probable future 
populations, the solution is virtually impossible. This is, of course, true. 
But it does not militate seriously against the considerations presented here. 
While those observations may appear to have relevance primarily for the 
so-called “overdeveloped” regions, they are also important for the under- 
developed areas. Although the demands of huge populations cannot be 
ignored, socialist regimes can still ask themselves whether or not they wish 
to adopt the rather uncritical attitudes to technology so characteristic of 
present industrialized societies. Gandhi recognized, for example, that India 
must introduce some modern technology if it aspired to increase its material 
standard of life; yet he argued forcefully against the undiscriminating 
adoption of machinery and particularly of those kinds of complex tech- 
nology which would so disrupt village life as to create a kind of community 
vacuum. A socialist government in India would, if it adopted the attitude 
of this paper, find itself engaging in a similar process of evaluation. 
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Underlying much of what has been said here is the idea that a socialist 
society, while it would regard material prosperity as a high order value, 
would think, nevertheless, that material norms must be viewed within a 
larger context—namely, the conditions of life essential for the development 
of human personality in a community from which men will not be alienated. 
This involves far more than material standards and may, indeed, find 
itself in conflict with them at certain points. It is by no means clear, for 
example, that many upper middle class families in the United States would 
not be better off psychologically and socially if their incomes were reduced. 

Another conception fundamental to the position advanced here is the 
proposition that a measure of social stability may be an extremely important 
factor in the development of human personality. Socialism originally ap- 
pealed to men in an historical context which stressed the dynamic ingredi- 
ents of life and particularly the factors connected with technology; and it 
paid all too little attention to the psychological and social conditions within 
which human beings best fulfill themselves. It was so impressed by what 
complex technology could do to increase the material well-being of man- 
kind that’ it sometimes failed to ask whether the price of technological 
progress might not be too high. Like liberalism, it was in revolt against 
views of society which exalted the stable and the fixed; but not infrequently 
it may have gone to the opposite extreme by appearing to acquiesce in the 
seeming inevitability and desirability of all change, particularly in the 
technological realm. It is now important that it recognize not only the 
value of change for economic improvement but also the importance of a 
certain stability for personality growth. 

In the end, the socialist must increasingly distinguish himself from 
the exponent of a non-socialist order of things by his insistence on the goal 
of a society in which technology is kept strictly subordinate to the over-all, 
and not merely the economic, needs and wants of men. The society must 
be so organized as to make this subordination both possible and probable. 
To the degree that this goal is frustrated by the psychological, social and 
political imperatives seemingly implied in proposed new technology, the 
machine must be rejected. 


FOOTNOTES 
2. Samuel Butler, Erewhon, Ch. XXIV. 4. See his Civitas Humana, English trans- 
2. UPI press dispatch, July 2, 1931. lation by Cyril S. Fox (London: William 
%. Morris Rosenfeld, In the Factory. Hodge and Co., 1948) and other writings. 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION IN France is 
not a difficult one to write about: 
events follow in rapid succession and 
keep the journalists busy. The attempt 
at a military putsch had hardly col- 
lapsed when the workers in the public 
services went on strike and demon- 
strated in the streets to demand a wage 
increase. The echoes of ministers’ 
speeches appealing to the people to 
defend the Republic were still in ev- 
eryone’s ears when the government 
drafted the public employees to stop 
the strike. The Evian Conference op- 
ened with the participation of French 
government officials and representa- 
tives of the Algerian rebellion, but 
nationalist terrorism resumed in Al- 
geria and in France as well. In the 
three days in which the insurgent gen- 
erals were tried by an ad hoc court 
following an improvised procedure, 
de Gaulle and Kennedy met in a sol- 
emn setting, recalling the century of 
Louis XIV. 
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Does it follow that the country is 
agitated and that the population is in 
a state of effervescence? Not in the 
least. The overwhelming majority of 
citizens follows the events without 
participating in them, unless it feels 
directly concerned by limited and 
specific issues. A deep mistrust is now 
the characteristic mood of public 
opinion: a mistrust directed against 
the official front presented by the gov- 
ernment, against all propaganda, re- 
gardless of tendency, against the par- 
ties and organizations claiming to 
represent the people. 

One might even say that the confi- 
dence extended to the General-Presi- 
dent is an aspect of this general dis- 
trust. The individual responsibilities of 
the ordinary citizen, the possibilities 
of the mass movements for action, 
have now been transferred to de 
Gaulle, particularly in the fields where 
direct intervention seems difficult and 
requires a real effort, such as the 
Algerian problem. But when a specific 
issue appears, which seems to be with- 
in the grasp of ordinary people, the 
prestige of the President of the Re- 
public ceases to weigh in the balance. 
In any case, its weight was very slight 
in the wage question. 


AS SOON AS A CONFLICT of some im- 
portance takes an acute form, the re- 
gime shows its weakness; but the ab- 
sence of any perspective for each 
party concerned restores de Gaulle to 
his hole of arbitrator. 

Such was the case when Prime Min- 
ister Debré, in a clumsy and _ inco- 
herent letter, stated that the harmoni- 
ous development of the French econo- 
my excluded wage increases in excess 
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of 4% per year. The answer was a 
movement producing results quite un- 
related to the Prime Minister’s doc- 
trines. Such was also the case when 
the government tried to contemptu- 
ously ignore the demands of ihe pub- 
lic workers—a contempt which rapidly 
changed into a desire to negotiate 
when the public employees showed 
their teeth. De Gaulle’s contradictory 
statements did not help any, though 
they were couched in a noble style. 

Although effective on immediate 
questions, labor action becomes vague 
and irrelevant on general problems. In 
other words, whenever there is pres- 
sure from below on specific problems, 
the trade union administrations will 
move, but whenever long-term issues 
are involved, the leading trade union 
bodies will relapse into apathy or en- 
gage in futile political maneuvers. 

This does not mean that a uniform- 
ity of views prevails within the leader- 
ship of each of the national centers. 
In the Confederal Bureau of Force 
Ouvriére a faction is sympathetic to 
certain left-Gaullist tendencies, while 
another is determined not to move 
from a strictly apolitical trade union 
position. In the Catholic trade unions 
(CFTC), some leaders are attracted 
to.the idea of a left-wing ‘““Mendesist” 
coalition, but another group wishes to 
continue to function as a _ pressure 
group. 

Labels and traditional attitudes are 
not resisting very well the test of 
events, The idea, advocated in differ- 
ent circles for many months, of seek- 
ing a way out of the Franco-Algerian 
impasse by direct consultations be- 
tween the workers’ organizations con- 
cerned, has finally been implemented. 
However, neither the Communist-led 
CGT, which has so often tried to capi- 
talize on the uneasiness and concern 
caused by the Algerian war, nor Force 
Ouvriere, which has sections of its 
own in the “Algerian departments,” 
took the first steps. Instead, it was the 
CFTC which engaged in the first talks 


with the FLN oriented unions, and the 
French National Student Union (UN- 
EF) which organized a seminar on 
the problems of teaching with the 
North African student unions. 


AS A REACTION AGAINST the present 
situation in France several non politi- 
cal forces—that is, forces not commit- 
ted to political parties—increasingly 
assert themselves. The parties them- 
selves play a reduced role since par- 
liamentarism has been put into a state 
of suspended animation, and as a con- 
sequence of the almost wholly admin- 
istrative nature of their activities. The 
new forces are, on the one hand, the 
State, embodied in the General-Presi- 
dent, and oriented in its economic 
policies by the group of technocrats 
surrounding de Gaulle and connected 
with the banking interests; on the 
other hand, there is the army, which 
has had to assume tasks going far be- 
yond military training and combat 
duty, and which has now become 
aware of its weight in society; finally, 
there are the trade unions, on which, 





whether they like it or not, the task 
of substituting for an obsolete parlia- 
mentary system has been thrust. 

Neither of these forces is fully ac- 
tive. Each knows its importance; they 
know that they cannot be eliminated; 
they seek a formula of balance, and 
they do not wish to risk the adventure 
of an all-out change. Hence this curi- 
ous atmosphere characterized by muf- 
fled pushes and pressures, rather than 
by open battles on clearly defined 
programs. 

June 1961 
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THE LAST Congress of the Socialist 
Party of Italy (PSI) held in Milan, 
March 1961, arrested, if it did not 
mark a real retreat from, the position 
reached in the previous two Con- 
gresses (Venice, 1957; Naples, 1959). 

In the earlier Congresses, the ma- 
jority (the so-called ‘“autonomists”) 
had profoundly changed the theoreti- 
cal basis and political strategy of the 
Party, repudiating not only Stalinism, 
but Leninism as well, and breaking 
with the Socialist-Communist front. 
Against the Leninist conception, the 
majority had counterposed a demo- 
cratic policy for assuming and exer- 
cising political power; and against the 
Socialist-Communist front, it had 
counterposed a working alliance with 
those Catholic and secular groups 
which have a democratic and progres- 
sive tradition. But the change had 
come about more as a result of ex- 
ternal events (the Khrushchev Report 
to the Communist Party of 1956, the 
Polish and Hungarian Revolutions, 
etc.) than internal ones. 

The autonomists’ failure to reach 
the strength which they had hoped for 
was, first of all, due to the forces of 
Italian conservatism. The conserva- 
tives blindly resisted the initiative 
taken by the more advanced segment 
among bourgeois democrats to assure 
the working class and the broad masszs 
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of a more dynamic political partici- 
pation in the government and _ thus 
to end the isolation and immobility 
to which the policy of collaborating 
with Communists condemned them. 

Conservative hostility against the 
new politics of the PSI was generated 
not only by the upper bourgeoisie, by 
the Liberal Party (which, in reajity, is 
an ultra-conservative party), by the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, by the left and 
center currents of the Christian Demo- 
cratic party, but even by the Social 
Democratic Party, which is, above all, 
moved by narrow-minded competi- 
tiveness. 


THIS SITUATION has facilitated the in- 
ternal machinations of a trained and 
unscrupulous minority (the left-wing 
“carristi” and a small faction led by 
Lelio Basso) representing less than 
half the Socialist Party. It has also 
facilitated the external machinations 
of the Communist Party in support 
of a minority which it may legitimate- 
ly consider its detached self in parti- 
bus infidelium. Never before have the 
Communists been so well mobilized 
to maintain and extend their hold over 
the PSI as at this 34th Congress. The 
Communist Party ‘leaders knew that 
if they were to lose their political in- 
fluence in the PSI, their influence 
over the workers’ movement would 
have declined to the advantage of the 
Socialists. So too would their prestige 
in the eyes of the Soviet Union whose 
favors would have fallen proportion- 
ately. This is why the Communist 
Party is to the Socialist Party as the 
dog is to the bone. 

Between the Congresses of Venic2 
(1957) and Naples (1959) the Com- 
munists worked on the Socialists in 
various ways. They encouraged the 
establishment of the “carristi” faction 
by handing over to it physical assets 
as well as tactical and propagandistic 
advice, imposing a political discipline 
which made deviation or compromise 
impossible. (Every morning the “car- 
risti’” found beautifully contrived for- 
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mulae in the pages of Unita, the or- 
gan of the Communist Party.) 

Also, the agreement between the 
“carristi’ movement and Basso’s took 
place under this external pressure. 
Basso’s reserve funds, by the way, had 
been relatively exhausted before his 
letter to Avanti of July 14, 1959 prais- 
ing the Soviet regime and his subse- 
quent trip to Moscow in December 
1959, as the guest of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. He has definitely been 
bought by the Soviet camp and en- 
snared by the system of alliances with 
the Italian Communist Party. Having 
solidly anchored him to its politics, 
the Communist Party’s objective was 
to see to it that he emerge victorious 
in the struggles within the PSI Con- 
gresses. The internal democracy of the 
PSI, the tolerance of the autonomist 
leaders in additicn to the weakness of 
the Party’s organizational structure, 
made it possible for this minority to 
act as rashly as it did. Despite nume- 
rous manifestations of indiscipline and 
factionalism, despite leftist attempts to 
destroy the unity and prestige of the 
Party in the middle of an electoral 
campaign, there was not a single in- 
stance of expulsion, as DeMartino, 
Vice Secretary of the PSI cheerfully 
boasted. 

But the minority needed the per- 
sonnel and the means for accomplish- 
ing its end. The people were supplied 
by the bureaucratic trade union ap- 
paratus (the CGIL) and by the 
Communist dominated Cooperative 
League, among whom are many So- 
cialist functionaries. All of them were 
given several weeks free time to can- 
vass in villages and hamlets, section by 
section, house by house, for the pur- 
pose of gaining support for “the left.” 
In addition, the Communist Party 
worked directly in plants, in recrea- 
tional areas, in people’s homes, with 
simple, demagogic, but effective catch- 
phrases designed to take advantage of 
the anti-clerical attitude then in vogue. 
(“Nenni and the autonomists go arm 
in arm with the priests.”) They ap- 


pealed to “the unity of the classes” 
against ‘the treachery of the Nenni 
leaders.” They even appropriated the 
idea of autonomy, making it their 
property after having emptied it of 
content. 

Every day, the Communist Party 
press,* joined by the Soviet press, al- 
ternately poured attacks and blandish- 
ments upon the PSI and upon its 
leader, Pietro Nenni. These hostile 
canards were the best proof that, in 
spite of the external pressure and the 
difficulties of the Italian situation, 
Nenni and his followers rightly moved 
in the direction of autonomy and 
emancipation from capitalism and 
sovietism. 





AGAINST THE OFFENSIVE launched by 
the left, the majority did not know 
how to react effectively, partly for 
the reasons given above and partly 
for other reasons: its hesitations and 
uncertainties in reaching theoretical 
and concrete political positions in all 
fields (parliamentary, trade union in- 
ternational, etc.); its lack of vitality 
which affect the Party and mass or- 
ganizations supporting it; and its in- 
ternal dissensions. 

At the Congress, one exponent of 
autonomism carried the premises of 
autonomy to its logical conclusions for 


*Here is how Pravda (March 26, 1961) 
commented on the results of the Milan 
Congress: “In their discussion of auton- 
omy the leaders of the right and the PSI 
sought to hide their altogether anti-Com- 
munist party position. . . . These tenden- 
cies toward so-called autonomy have long 
aroused alarm and perplexity in the la- 
bor movement. . . . Many alarmed and 
militant members of the PSI have alerted 
the party against the danger of isolating 
themselves from the labor classes of 
socialist countries.” 
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the first time. He announced that tac- 
tical considerations as well as prin- 
ciple dictate the repudiation of a gen- 
eral alliance with the Communist 
Party. We also heard Nenni, who is 
today without doubt a man of great 
conviction and courage, energetically 
expound the principles of democracy 
and Party autonomy. Missing at Milan, 
however, was a Clear indication of 
the policies which the Party intends 
to follow in the near future. What is 
its judgment on the possibility of at- 
taining a coalition government of cen- 
ter and left that would deserve social- 
ist support? Is this possibility immedi- 
ate or remote? And what, then, should 
be its policy in order to give it a dy- 
namic quality? To this end the PSI, 
which is now the only free and disin- 
terested expression of vast popular de- 
mands, must not—out of respect for 
the principle of autonomy—bind itself 
organically to workers and peasants 
or to the new classes of neo-capitalism. 

Unfortunately, the Congress neg- 
lected every debate on the trade union 
problem. This is a problem that is im- 
mediate and which, within the Party, 
is handled inconsistently and con- 
fusedly. 

The Congress also neglected to de- 
fine clearly the PSI’s international po- 
sition. This remains unknown: whether 
it has in mind organic and permanent 
ties with the Second International, or 
would be satisfied with “bilateral” or 
transient agreements with it; whether 
it at least intends to ally itself to the 
minorities which work for the revival 
of the International, or if its interna- 
tional role is to be just the herald of 
socialist, semi-socialist, and national- 
ist movements among ex-colonial and 
neutralist countries. 

However grave these problems are, 
the Congress, or, better, the autono- 
mist majority, failed to face the burn- 
ing problem of its reversals. These re- 
versals occurred not only because, as 
the majority pretends, fundamental 
matters were not sufficiently illumi- 
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nated in view of policies previously 
laid down by the leadership but be- 
cause the leadership failed to ener- 
getically defend its policy, thus giving 
the impression that it was put forth 
reluctantly. Above al!, the reversal 
can be explained by a degree of or- 
ganizational inefficiency which pro- 
vided disturbing proof of the leader- 
ship’s incapacity to work effectively. 
And, as a result of a certain shakiness 
in the internal relations of the ma- 
jority, the energies of the young have 
been deadened. 


AS AN EXAMPLE OF THE Congress’ fail- 
ure to make a serious critical account- 
ing of itself, consider the position of 
the Honorable Ricardo Lombardi—one 
of the major exponents of autonomisin 
—who defined the attitude of the PSI 
towards the Communist Party with 
the ambiguous phrase, “acommunism,” 
the meaning of which defies exact un- 
derstanding. Perhaps the meaning of 
“acommunism” becomes clearer to the 
reader when it is understood that the 
Honorable Lombardi and his group 
were the strongest supporters of leftist 
representation on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the PSI (which the majority 
at first dominated completely) and 
that the Communists, who once ex- 
coriated Lombardi for being a “Social 
Democrat,” today heap praise upon 
him, contrast him favorably with 
Nenni, and invite him to Moscow 
where he is received by Suslov and 
other high officials. 


WHAT CONCLUSION CAN WE draw from 
our analysis? 

Italy is a country poised between 
democracy and dictatorship. To judge 
how close we are to the brink, it will 
be enough to recall the dark experi- 
ences of the Tambroni government, 
with its Fascist tendencies, to which 
the Christian Democrats had given 
their support. The argument by which 
the present supporters of the Fanfani 
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government justify maintaining its ex- 
istence in the teeth of its clear incapac- 
ity to solve the country’s great prob- 
lems, is that his fall would mean a 
“leap into the dark.” 


The danger of a dictatorship origi- 
nates precisely in these unsolved prob- 
lems: in monopolistic practices stand- 
ing in the way of Italy’s having a 
modern economy from which the na- 
tion as a whole, and not just some 
region, can draw strength (the so- 
called “Italian miracle” is based only 
on exports and confers benefits upon 
a small part of the country); in the 
pre-capitalist condition of the “Mez- 
zogiorno”’ (Southern Italy); in the or- 
ganization of a state now paralyzed by 
an archaic structure, by corruption, 
and by men who dictate its policies 
from behind the scenes; and finally, in 
the dominant control exercised by the 
Church over education and culture. 


It has to be made clear that none 
of these problems will be solved with- 
out the cooperation of the Socialist 
Party, for no other party can perform 
its indispensable work. To continue to 
ostracize the PSI, therefore, is to pass 
a death sentence upon the democratic 
republic. 


The task of democrats and socialists 
is now defined. They must not only 
show a critical attitude, they must un- 
dertake positive steps to encourage the 
PSI—that is to say its autonomist ma- 
jority. And the PSI must be prepared 
to collaborate with other d2mocratic 
forces. Inevitably, such practical e<- 
periments will result in all-out con- 
flict with the Communist Party. 


Not only are Italian democrats and 
Socialists responsible for accomplish- 
ing this task; Western democrats and 
Socialists are responsible, as well. For 
they as well as we are aware of the 


consequences should our democracy 
fall. 


Goites ey 


The Imre Nagy 


Institute 


\7 


THE IMRE NAGY INSTITUTE FOR PO- 
LITICAL RESEARCH Originated, as an 
idea, in the years when part of the 
Communist intelligentsia in Hungary 
clearly recognized Stalinism, and all 
other totalitarian political systems pa- 
rading in socialist clothing, as ene- 
mies to democracy and the people. 
During the period known as “the 
thaw,” between 1953 and 1956, it won 
additional support from those party 
members expelled or disillusioned at a 
still earlier stage and from those who, 
during the preceding years, were 
gagged or even jailed for their social- 
ist or radical beliefs. 

In 1956, this loose alliance of like- 
minded intellectuals was welded into a 
solid radical-democratic front, com- 
prising various shadzs of opinion but 
coherently socialist in outlook. Enjoy- 
ing, as it did by then, the support of 
workers and students, its influence and 
critical weight redoubled. 

In the Spring of that year, the most 
conscious section of this large and 
growing camp already realized that it 
must not be content with merely offer- 
ing a consistent critique of the Stalin- 
ist regime, What was needed was a new 
code of well defined social and political 
values, which could only be reached by 
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stringent scientific inquiry. The first 
step was to formulate a new perspec- 
tive based on the principles elaborated 
in Imre Nagy’s well-known memoran- 
dum, one which gave grounds for 
hopes of a transition from Stalinist rule 
to democratic socialism without violent 
upheaval. 

In spite of the thaw, however, Stalin- 
ist power and the general anti-demo- 
cratic climate were still strong enough 
to nip in the bud all attempts at orga- 
nizing a special, scientific institution for 
this purpose. All that came of these 
plans was some rather desultory, and 
largely clandestine, spadework on a 
new formula for agricultural and in- 
dustrial policies, and limited research 
into the forms of democracy and the 
system of workers’ councils. 

Then came the memorable October 
when, in a matter of days, the spon- 
taneous popular insurrection swelled to 
the proportions of a revolution and a 
national war of independence. This 
pointed the way to the desired social 
and political pattern more clearly than 
all previous debate and research put to- 
gether. For a brief instant, the Hun- 
garian revolution illuminated, if only in 
outline, the image of that political and 
social order which the Hungarian in- 
telligentsia had been seeking: the pro- 
totype of a system differing equally 
from capitalism and the known forms 
of socialism; a step toward the new or- 
der promising an answer to the burn- 
ing questions of the present human 
condition. 


AFTER THE DEFEAT OF the revolution, 
many adherents of this intellectual 
camp fled to the West and some of 
them went into exile determined to 
carry on their inquiry abroad. Spurring 
them on was the realization that the 
Western social and political systems, 
for all their undoubted high economic 
standards and democratic processes, 
could hardiy serve as model goals for 
East-Central European countries. Also, 
they saw an increasing number of dis- 
senters in all parts of the world grow- 
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ing more vocal in their rejection of the 
social and poiitical gospels of both East 
and West. In groping toward a political 
solution in tune with the spirit of the 
age and with humanist and internation- 
alist ideals they are treading essentially 
the same path as the revolutionary 
Hungarian intellectuals. 

All this led to the revival of the old 
project to establish, in the West, with 
its opportunities for free inquiry, a 
scientific institute equipped with facili- 
ties for analysing and recording the 
causes, events, lessons and impact of 
the Hungarian revolution. 

It took nearly three years before, in 
the Spring of 1959, it became possible 
to lay the foundation of such an insti- 
tute with the generous assistance of 
sympathetic friends. The Institute is 
emblazoned with the name of Imre 
Nagy. It is not as though it aimed at 
petrifying into dogma the theoretical 
and practical precepts of the Prime 
Minister and martyr of the Hungarian 
revolution—in fact, he would have been 
the most vigorous opponent of any 
such idea—but because his name and 
example have become a symbol to the 
whole world. Persistently loyal to the 
people and his own principles, Imre 
Nagy tore off the blinkers of a closed 
ideology to reach the conclusion: “. . .in 
applying the tenets of Marxist-Lenin- 
ism all that is exploded, outlived, obso- 
lete, should be discarded and super- 
seded by newly explored scientific 
truths consonant with the changed 
world, as further stages along the road 
of scientific socialism.” 

Since the Institute has its roots in the 
problems of one nation, Hungary, it is 
obviously committed to following the 
fortunes, recording the specific traits, 
shedding light on the problems, and 
nursing the culture of the Hungarian 
people and, needless to add, the neigh- 
boring nations. 

However, the experiences of 1956 
must be integrated with those of other 
peoples before they can, with any 
claim to global relevance, be made to 
form the nucleus of a new socio-po- 
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litical philosophy. For this reason, the 
Institute has included in the purview 
of its inquiry, the study of the current 
social and political movements of the 
Asian, African and Latin American 
peoples, and the new Western political 
trends of thought. 


THE INSTITUTE FUNCTIONS as a Clear- 
ing-center for socialist thought and 
publication. It publishes a number of 
publications. The Review—An Inter- 
national Quarterly (in English); and 
Etudes — Revue trimestrielle interna- 
tionalle print essays and provide a for- 
um for debate of issues of relevance to 
the international socialist movement. 
Szemle, in Hungarian, is devoted large- 
ly to Hungarian and East-Central Eu- 
ropean issues. Documents publishes 
documents of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion preserved in the Institute’s ar- 
chives. 

The Institute has published the min- 
utes of an international conference 
held in 1959 on “The Contribution of 
the Hungarian Revolution to Socialist 
Thought.” Other volumes dealing with 
the Hungarian Revolution have been 
published including Peter Kende’s 
Changes in the Economic Structure, 
National Income and Living Standards 
in Post-War Hungary. 
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Brussels Meeting 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE of 
socialist publications and reviews, at 
which New Politics was represented 
by an observer, met in Brussels on 
May 27 and 28. The conference was 
held under the auspices of the Imre 
Nagy Institute of Political Science, a 
center of political research founded by 
exiled Hungarian socialists who were 
associated with the “revisionist” ten- 
dencies in the Hungarian communist 
party before 1956. 

As a neutral institution within the 
socialist movement, without factional 
history or party ties the Institute has 
become accepted as a meeting ground 
for socialist intellectuals of various 
tendencies, and an important contri- 
bution of the Institute to the life of 
the socialist movement has been to 
help organizing their collaboration, 
with a view towards narrowing down 
the existing differences. 

A similar purpose was to be served 
by the Brussels conference. Fourteen 
publications participated in the meet- 
ing; besides New Politics, they were: 
Arguments (Paris), Clarion (Lon- 
don), Correspondances  Socialistes 
(Paris), Critica Sociale (Milan), In- 
ternational Socialism (London), La 
Nouvelle Revue Marxiste (Paris), La 
Verite (Paris), Sozialistische Politik 
(Koln), Tempi Moderni (Rome), The 
Review (Brussels), The Socialist Lead- 
er (Glasgow), Tribuna Socialista (Pa- 
ris), Tribune (London). It is hoped 
that, in addition to the above, other 
reviews will participate in future meet- 
ings. 

The conference adopted two reso- 
lutions: in one, the participating re- 
views stated their intention to extend 
all possible practical assistance to each 
other, in the form of exchanging ar- 
ticles, addresses, publicity, distribution 
facilities, information on the working 
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program and the activities of each par- 
ticipating review. 

It was also decided to publish a 
liaison bulletin twice a year contain- 
ing mainly information on the publi- 
cation program of each review. The 
bulletin, which would be supported by 
subscriptions from each participating 
publication, would be issued by the 
Imre Nagy Institute. 


IN ANOTHER RESOLUTION, the confer- 
ence selected two themes for the spe- 
cial attention of the participating re- 
views in the coming year: the inde- 
pendence of the working class is one. 
and the nature and the perspectives of 
the Cuban revolution is the other. 

The first theme raises such prob- 
lems as the integration of the trade 
unions in the State, either directly or 
indirectly, or the possible conflict in a 
socialist society of the institutions bv 
which the working class exerts State 
power and those by which it defends 
its immediate economic and social 
needs. 

It was agreed that discussion on the 
Cuban revolution should concentrate 
on three main problems: the origins 
of the revolution and the circum- 
stances of the seizure of power; the 
revolutionary institutions, their evolu- 
tion and the character of the new re- 
gime, and the relevance of the Cuban 
revolution to development countries. 


IN SPITE OF the limited scope of co- 
operation achieved, the conference 
was considered a success by most par- 
ticipants. Some felt that it would have 
been desirable to establish a more 
formal and permanent framework for 
cooperation. It was generally agreed, 
however, that after long years of sec- 
tarian in-fighting, the habits of co- 
operation would have to grow slowly, 
and that it would be prudent to adapt 
the pace of our work to the slow con- 
valescence of the socialist movement 
as a whole. 





Eric Heffer 


The BLP Since 
Scarborough 


THE LEFT WING OF 7HE British Labor 
Party which won a significant victory 
at the last annual Conference is now 
likely to see its policy rejected. This 
is true for a number of reasons. The 
victory won at Scarborough was un- 
easy and unclear and left hazy such 
questions as the position of Britain in 
NATO. This ambiguity gave its op- 
ponents the opportunity, with some 
justification, to say that the Left did 
not know what it really wanted. It al- 
lowed the right wing to take the initia- 
tive in setting up an organization 
called the “Campaign for Democratic 
Socialism” which has made contacts 
in constituency parties and trade un- 
ions without, itself, organizing simi- 
larly. 

Also, despite the Left’s policy vic- 
tory at Scarborough, the Party ma- 
chine has operated primarily for Gait- 
skell. This is made possible because 
members of the National Executive 
Committee of the Labor Party are 
elected as individuals, not as_ repre- 
sentatives of political tendencies. At 
Scarborough, a right wing Executive 
Committee was elected to carry out a 
left wing policy. An impossible situ- 
ation! 

Moreover, the fight against the left 
wing is carried on not only by the rul- 
ing body of the Party, but by groups 
like the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists, as well. And the fact that 
the Communist Party (which has some 
influence in the unions, although none 
in the general political field) swung 
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behind the unilateralist position, has 
caused some embarrassment and cre- 
ated hesitation and doubts among rank 
and file unionists who have no desire 
to embrace Communist philosophy. 

Finally, the Left failed lamentably 
to carry out a serious campaign among 
union members to fully explain its 
policy. The victory at Scarborough 
was won on the basis of an emotional 
appeal against the bomb, not on a 
position of positive neutrality. What 
is much needed is a clearly defined 
policy. Possibly, a more serious ap- 
proach to the question of a socialist 
neutralist policy will emerge from the 
Left’s defeat. 


THE VICTORY FOR SOCIALISM group, 
the primary left force within the Par- 
ty, has unfortunately had some influx 
of sectarian elements, Trotskyist in 
outlook. This is not terribly serious 
because to some extent, it tends to 
counter the Stalinists, but the issues 
become cloudy since both these ten- 
dencies see the Soviet Union as some 
form of “socialist” state and there are 
actually those who argue that there 
is something called a “workers’ bomb.” 
Fortunately, this view is not wide- 
spread. 

One of the encouraging signs in the 
situation is the growth and spirit of 
the Young Socialists. The youth in the 
Labor Party has long been regarded 
by the leadership as a “problem.” The 
pre-war League of Youth was dis- 
banded as being Communist Party 
controlled and the post-war League of 
Youth was also disbanded due to con- 
stant conflict with the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the Party. After 
the electoral defeat of 1959, the Na- 
tional Executive Committee agreed 
that a Young Socialist movernent 
should be formed; a movement with 
its own Conference, newspaper and 
constitution, an integral part of the 
Party with equal obligations and equal 
rights. 


The first 


Annual Conference of 


Young Socialists was a roisterous and 
vigorous affair. Its resolutions were all 
left in character, one going so far as 
demanding that Gaitskell resign as 
Leader of the Parliamentary Party. It 
reaffirmed the Scarborough decisions 
on defense, demanded more nationali- 
zation with workers’ control, asked 
that Konni Zilliacus be reinstated in 
the Party and wanted the whip re-. 
stored to Michael Foot and the other 
four M.P.’s in the Parliamentary Party. 
It further demanded that, in the fu- 
ture, the Parliamentary Labor Party 
carry out all decisions made at the 
Party’s Annual Conference. 

At the same time, the youth Con- 
ference overwhelmingly defeated a res- 
olution supporting the youth news- 
paper, Keep Left, which it felt was an 
instrument of the so-called Trotskyist 
faction around the Socialist Labor 
League. Of the eleven members elect- 
ed to the Executive Committee of the 
Young Socialists, only one is con- 
nected with Keep Left. The spirit of 
the Young Socialists augurs well for 
the future. The danger exists, how- 
ever, that some of the older leaders, 
regarding the youth as a potential 
threat, may resort to bureaucratic 
measures in the youth organization. 
Such an attitude can only strengthen 
sectarian tendencies in the youth. 


ON THE CONTINENT, there is a con- 
stant battle between the “revisionists” 
and the “traditionalists” (for want of 
a better word). In many countries, the 
revisionists have won the day. The 
process has advanced most in the West 
German Social Democratic Party 
which has adopted a program hardly 
distinguishable from that of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the United States. 
There are many in Britain who want 
the Labor Party to travel this road. 
After the large Allied Engineering 
Union and the Union of Shop Dis- 
tributive and Allied Workers’ recent 
reversal of their unilateral stand, some 
shrewder _ political commentators, 
closely connected with revisionist cir- 
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cles, said that in the future (now that 
victory over the Left on the question 
of defense appears certain) further 
attempts would be made to “revise and 
modernize” the Party’s program on 
social ownership. Anthony Crosland is 
as busy as ever in the pages of En- 
counter, while Socialist Commentary 
continues to have its quota of revision- 
ist articles. 

The situation has become further 
complicated. First, by the question of 
whether Britain should enter the Com- 
mon Market; second, by the attitude 
taken by the new General Secretary 
of the Trade Union Congress, George 
Woodcock, who appears to argue that 
British unions should be political, but 
only in the sense that American unions 
are political—that is, they should work 
to help those who help them, and on 
such questions as defense, take no 
position. 

On the Common Market, the old 
right and left lines have become 
blurred. Some right wing members are 
against entry, while a very few left 
wing members are for entry. Tribune 
has declared editorially against the 
Common Market, saying it is a “baited 
trap.” It feels that Britain would lose 
its identity and could not play a use- 
ful role in creating leadership for the 
neutral countries. The Communist 
Party and some left wing members 
pose East-West trade against the Com- 
mon Market, believing it more impor- 
tant to trade with the “Socialist bloc” 


with their state-owned industries, rath- 
er than getting tied up economically 
or politically with de Gaulle and Ade- 
nauer. There are those, like myself, 
who see it differently, arguing that 
neither view takes into account the 
European working class movement. 
Economic integration in Europe is in- 
evitable and necessary. With Britain 
in the Common Market it will be 
possible to create a united European 
working class front to confront Euro- 
pean capitalism and, through political 
unity, ultimately facilitate a socialist 
Europe, opposed to both American 
capitalism and Soviet bureaucracy. 


THE SITUATION IN THE Labor Party at 
the moment is fluid. Anything can 
happen within the next period. If the 
Right obtains absolute control, bureau- 
cratic measures on a large scale may 
be taken against the Left. Should the 
Center emerge as the primary force, 
this is not likely to happen. The Left 
in the British Party is traditionally 
tolerant and, therefore, unlikely to in- 
dulge in purges. 

Actually, there are great possibili- 
ties and prospects for the Labor Party. 
New concepts on social ownership can 
emerge, a sound neutralist position can 
be developed, and international social- 
ist contacts can be strengthened. A 
real fighting policy against the Tory 
government utilizing basic socialist 
policies can achieve wide support. 


S. PARANE is the pen-name of a leading French syndicalist. 


GIUSEPPE FARAVELLI is the editor of Critica Sociale, the Italian Socialist 
periodical founded by Filippo Turati. 


BALAzs NaGy is the assistant editor of The Review, the publication of the 


Imre Nagy Institute. 


Dan GALLIN is a socialist trade unionist now resident in Geneva. 


Eric HeEFFER has heen president of the Liverpool Trades Council and 
Labor Party and is a Labor member of the Liverpool City Council. 
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Books Received 





THE QuesT FOR BEING. by Sidney Hook. 
St. Martin's Press, New York, 1961. $6.00. 
THE CROSSROADS OF LIBERALISM, by Charles 
Forcey. Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1961. $7.00. 

THE New AMERICA: Politics and Society in 
the Age of the Smooth Deal, by Karl E. 
Meyer. Basic Books, New York, 1961. 
$4.50. 

THE GREAT CONTEST: Russia and the West, 
by Isaac Deutscher. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1960. $2.75. 

THE RisiNG AMERICAN EMPIRE, by Richard 
Van Alstyne. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1961. $6.00. 

THE STAGES OF ECONOMIC GROWTH: A 
Non-Communist Manifesto, by W. W. Ros- 
tow. Cambridge University Press, New 
York, 1960. $3.75 (cloth), $1.45 (paper). 
TRADE UNIONS AND THE LABOR PARTY 
SincE 1945, by Martin Harrison. Wayne 
State University Press, Detroit, 1960. $4.95. 
THE CONTOURS OF AMERICAN History, by 
William Appleman Williams. World Pub- 
lishing Company, Cleveland, 1961. $7.50. 
DISARMAMENT: The Challenge of the Nine- 
tcen Sixties, by James P. Warburg. Double- 
day. New York, 1961. $4.50. 

Tue U. S. AND Cuba: Diplomatic History, 
1917—1960, Robert F. Smith. Bookman As- 


sociates, New York, 1961. $5.00. 

Nospopy KNows My Name, by James 
Baldwin. Dial Press. New York, 1961. 
$4.50. 

Marx's CONCEPT OF MAN. by Erich 
Fromm. = Frederick ~Ungar, New York. 
1961. $4.75 (cloth). $1.75 (paper). 


THE PURPOSE OF AMERICAN POLITICS, by 
Hans J. Morgenthau. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1960. $5.00. 

THE SERVANTS OF Power: A History of 


the Use of Social Sciences in American 
Industry. by Loren Baritz. Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Press, Middletown, Conn., 1961. 
$4.50 


THE RED PHOENIX. by Harry Schwartz. 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1961. 
$6.00 (cloth), $1.95 (paper). 


THe Dawn oF UNiIverRSAL History, by 
Raymond Aron. Frederick A. Praeger, New 
York, 1961. 95¢ (paper). 

THE BURDEN OF SOUTHERN History, by 
C. Vann Woodward. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, Baton Rouge, 1960. $3.50. 
COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA, by Robert 
J. Alexander. Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, N. J., 1957. $9.00. 

THE CROSSROADS OF LIBERALISM, by 
Charles Forcey. Oxford University Press, 
New York. 1961. $7.00. 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE SCHOOL: 
Progressivism in American Education 1876- 
1957, by Lawftence A. Cremin. Alfred A 
Knopf, New Ycrk, 1961. $5.50. 

THE LONG REVOLUTION: An Analysis of 
the Democratic, Industrial and Cultural 
Changes Transforming Our Society, by Ray- 
mond Williams. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1961. $5.00. 

HENRY A. WALLACE: Quixotic Crusade 
1948, by Karl M. Schmidt. Syracuse Uni- 
vers'ty Press, Syracuse, N.Y., 1960. $5.50. 
Roots OF REVOLUTION: A History of the 
Populist and Socialist Movements in Nine- 
teenth-Century Russia, by Franco Venturi. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1960. $12.75. 
THe New Po.itics: America and the End 
of the Postwar World, by Edmund Still- 
mand and William Pfaff. Coward McCann, 
New York, 1961. $4.00. 

On ALIEN RULE AND SELF-GOVERNMENT, 
by John Plamenatz. Longmans, Green, 
New York, 1960. $3.00. 

OswaLpD GARRISON VILLARD: Liberal of 
the 1920's, by D. Joy Humes. Syracuse 
University Press, Syracuse, N. Y., 1960, 
$4.50. 

THe British Lert WING AND FOREIGN 
Pouicy: A Study of the Influence of Iden- 
logy, by Eugene J. Meehan. Rutgers Un: 
versity Press, New Brunswick, N.J., 19¢0 
$5.00. 


ANEURIN BEVAN: Cautious Rebel, by Mark 


M. Krug. Thomas Yoseloff, New York, 
1961. $5.00. 





Beginning with our next issue book reviews will be run as a regular 
feature; also a magazine chronicle summarizing articles of unusual 
interest in current periodicals here and abroad. 
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the new Leader 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS, 27 of them, ™ 


cover Europe, Asia and Latin America. 
Leader 


NATIONAL REPORTS by experts on U.S. poli- 
tics, labor, business, education, civil rights. 


MONTHLY INTERPRETATION by Leslie A. Fied- 
ler, Denis Healey MP, Sidney Hook, G. F. 
Hudson, Reinhold Niebuhr, John P. Roche. 





WRITERS AND WRITING: Stanley Edgar Hy- 
man leads off the NL’s literary section. 


Among Our Contributors 


Ray Alan Averell Harriman Allan Nevins 

G. L. Arnold Hubert H. Humphrey James Reston 
Jacques Barzun Elizabeth Janeway Bertrand Russell 
A. A. Berle Jr. George F. Kennan ~ Carl Sandburg 
Habib Bourguiba John F. Kennedy Sol Sanders 
Chester Bowles Arthur Koestler Ignazio Silone 

D. W. Brogan Robert Lekachman Upton Sinclair 
Robert Gorham Davis George Meany Lillian Smith 
Paul H. Douglas Lewis Mumford Norman Thomas 
Theodore Draper Jayaprakash Narayan !mmeanuel Wallerstein 
Hugh Gaitskell Bertram D. Wolfe 


SPECIAL OFFER 15 WEEKS 


The New Leader 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
(Would cost $3.75 


Please start my subscription immediately at your Special 
at newsstand) 





Introductory Rate of 15 issues for $2.50. 
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editorial selection will be neither conformity nor heterogeneity, but rather 
the ability of articles to stimulate thought and debate, or to contribute 
in some way to thinking out acute questions of politics and theory. It 
can be taken as a principle that an article which stirs one to refute it is 
an article eminently worth printing—whether an editorial board or any 
editor agrees with it or not—far more than an article of impeccable senti- 
ments which stirs no thought at all. We hope to see—and make—the 
sparks fly. 

It should be clear from this that a good part of the magazine, though 
by no means all, will be devoted to controversial discussion. We propose, 
however, to exclude all exercises in ad hominem or personal acrimony 
and attacks, as well as controversy over the organizational life of any 
socialist group in the United States, as distinct from a discussion of politi- 
cal views. 

Our journal is also conceived as an international publication providing 
wide coverage of the world scene through articles from contributors here 
and abroad. We will also cull for republication the best material appear- 
ing in foreign socialist publications. 

This, then, is new about our magazine: we propose to grapple with 
the ideological side of the contemporary crisis of socialism in a broad, 
all-inclusive organ of socialist discussion. 

* 

The present moment is especially auspicious for this effort. 

During most of the Fifties, the raw political climate made liberalism 
suspect and radicalism subversive. Of those who dissented few spoke out, 
and many one-time radical intellectuals sought shelter in publicly expressed 
accommodation. Some even wrote with thinly disguised approval that 
this was ‘an end to innocence" by which was meant the end of radical 
passions and values. 

In recent years, the political mood and atmosphere have favorably 
shifted. The extent of the shift and the reasons for it are interesting 
subjects but beyond the scope of this announcement. What is more im- 
portant here is the fact of change and the mounting eivdence that the 
“end to innocence’’ was, after all, a premature epitaph. The continuing 
forward surge of the Southern Negro, the emergence of a militant civil 
rights and civil libertarian conscience in the North, the small but significant 
spontaneous peace movement in which young people are knowingly taking 
risks for a good cause, all suggest that the Sixties may yet be known 
as the new age of conscience—perhaps the era of “innocence reborn." 

This reawakening consciousness, inevitably accompanied by a concern 
with politics, convinces us that there is now an audience—there was always 
the need—for a magazine of socialist thought. 









An Advertisement for Ourselves 





Articles in Forthcoming Issues 

























The Ethics of Socialism m George Rawick 
An Essay @ James Baldwin 
ideology and American Social Structure m Douglas Dowd 


Organized Labor and the Negro Wage Earner: 
Ritual and Reality @ Herbert Hill 


Despotism and Totalitarianism ™ Paul Barton 





The Evolution of Israeli Socialism m™ Paul Jacobs | 
Anton Pannekoek (1873-1960) m Paul Mattick | 
The Scientific Culture of C. P. Snow m™ Albert Fried 

Tocqueville Reconsidered ™ James Keeney 


SYMPOSIUMS 


Currents in Japanese Socialist Thought: 
Introduction @ Lewis Feuer 





The Zengakuren @ Kenichi Koyama 
The Intellectuals @ Ikutaro Shimizu 
The Socialist Party and Japan’s Political Map @ Hiroo Wada 


(A fifth article will appear by a leading member of the Democratic 
Socialist Party) 
. 


Democracy and Socialism in Latin America: 
Articles by Victor Alba and Saul Mendelson 





e ' 
Symposiums are planned on the following topics: ) 
Portents of the Cold War 
Labor and Politics in America 
The Relevance of Socialism to American Life 





